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ing, in the Pirseus, on s ome business which related 
to the navy. Confusion and dismay were instantly 
spread through the assembled multitude. Fears of 
the worst kind succeeded to the flattering hopes in 
which they had been led to indulge. It was bdieved 
that Macedon, Thebes, and Themly were leagued 
against Athens, and that their united forces woold 
soon invade her territorr. The first step which was 
taken by them proves how much they were nnder 
the influence of terror. It was decreed, on the 
motion of Callisthenes, that no citizen of Athens 
should be permitted to pass the nic:}it beyond the 
walls, but that all, with the exce})tiun of persons 
on duty, should remain within the bounds of the 
city, or the Piraeus; that no one should quit a mili- 
tary post on pain of death ; that all wilful infractors 
of the decree should incur the penalty of treason; 
and that all property in the country should be re- 
moved to a place of safety, that w^ich was within 
twelve miles of the capital into the eity« or the 
Piraeus, that which was more remote into Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, or Sunium. This de- 
cree was followed by others, ordering that the ram- 
parts should be repaired, the Piraeus be fortified, 
and, as was the case wlu n war was immiuent, that 
the sacrifice to Hercules should be performed in tlie 
city. As a testimony of concern for the misfor- 
tunes of the wretched Phocians, tiie custom of send- 
ing representatives^ to be present at the Pythian 
games, was also suspended upon this occasion. A 
more effective proof of sympathy was given, in the 
resolution that hospitality and succour should be 
afforded to the Phocian and Theban exiles. 

These manifestations of Athenian wrath were 
quickly made known to the Macedonian sovereign, 
aiid he d( termined to check them. Phocis being 
now stripped of every means of delence, he could 
venture to speak in a language which it would have 
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been imprudent for him to use when that country 
was in possession oi troops and fortresses. He 
accordingly despatched to the Athenians a letter of 
lemonstriuice, or rather of menace, the tone of which 
was almost contemptuoas* *^ Be it known to you/* 
said be, that we have passed the defile of Ther- 
uopylflB, and subjugaUa Phocis. Those towns 
which submitted lo us we have garrisoned; those 
which resisted^ we took by storm, and have levelled 
them to the ground, and reduced their inhabitants 
to slavery As it appears that you are preparing 

^ Hiif letter is qaoted by Demosthenes, in his oration de Cor* 
From an apparent contradiction, which exists between the second 
sentence of it nnd a passage in the oration de fals. hgat., Mr. Mit- 
ford is pleased lo conclude, that Deuiostljt iies was a^uiltjr of for- 
gerj, if not of the whole letter, at leasi of that seaience. It h 
certainjj true that, in the oration de fals, legat.f Demu^itlienes 
■tttesf tbtt ** DO Ffaoclan eity wm besieged or taken by aaaaolt* 
Imt that tbay were all destroyed after tbej had been sorrendered 
by treaty.'* It migbt be soffieieot to reply to Mr. M itford, tbit 
Denoetbenes bad no pvrpose to answer by the forgery, as he 
draws 00 inference from, nor even makes an allusion to, that sen- 
tence; and that, had he been guilty of for<^ing or falsifjring the 
document, E^chines would not have failed lo expose him. But, 
wit hn 111 nisis tl riu: on this armament, it Keems not dillicult to account, 
in more lliau uue way, lor Ihe cuiiUadicliua. To strike teijor 
into the Atbeoiaos was the purpose of Philip*i letter, and, to 
effeot this pur^use, he wootd not soraple to exaggerate the rigoar 
with which he bad treated the Pbooians, or even to resort to fic- 
tion* If this solution be rejected, there remains another. In the 
oration de fals, legat, Demosthenes lahoors to prove, that Philip 
could not, by arms, have reduced the Phocians without consider- 
able difficulty, if at all ; that their towus were numerous and 
defensible; and that they would not have yielded lo the Mace- 
donian aiooarch had they not been deiuded into a belief that 
Im woold treat thea fhronrably. Acting vnder the influence 
of that helieft the Piioeians eoasentod to aarrender their strong 
holds ; and Demosthenes might, therefore, correotly affirm, that 
po one of the towns was besieged or talcen by assault ; meantog 
thereby in reg^ular warfare between the PhocianK and Macedo- 
donians. But it is not unlikely that, snbseqaently, when they 
learned the doom which was denouiu ed against them, some of 
the towns, driren to despair, may have attempted a tardy and 
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to aid the Phocians, we, by this letter, advise you io 
spare yourselves such useless trouble. Your con- 
duct is inequitable and inconsistent, in concluding 
a treaty with me, and iht n taking^ up arms for a 
people who are not comprehended in that treaty. 
If you resolve to violate the engagements into which 
you have eotered with us, be asBured that we shall 
not fail to repel with proper vigour your oiyust bos* 
Ulities/' 

In wbat terms tbe Atbeniaos replied to this letter 
we are not informed. It appears that the deputies 
who were formerly despatcned to Philip, and wbo» 

by hearing of the ruin of Phocis, had been induced to 
suspend then journey and return home, were now di- 
rected to proceed once more on their mission. What 
instructions were given to them, or what was the re- 
sult, is unknown. That an embassy was sent, and 
that it furnished additional occasion to criminate Es- 
chines^are the only established facts which relate to it. 
Eschines was originally appointed one of the envoys, 
but, on the plea of illness, he obtained the substi- 
tution of his brother in his stead. Demosthenes 
asserts that» on learning the fall of Phocis, Eschines 
was so eager to receive the reward of his perfidy, 
that, regardless of his recent pretext for staying at 
home, and the penalty deereeid against leaving the 
city, he hurried away to the Macedonian monarch. 

fmitless resistanoe, and maj have suffered those peoai coose- 
qaenoet which ara iiMiitioBMl bj Philip, in hit letter to the 
Atbenieiia* A single inatenee would anlnee to juMy tbe tisor- 

tion of Philip. This it, uideed, onlj a coojeoteie, bat it is at 
least as probeble as the snpposition that the letter was forged or 

interpolated hy DemosChenes. That there is no positive testi- 
raonjr in support of it is not a decisive objection ; for the evidence 
respecting the close of the Sacred War is exceedinglj defective. 
Mach of Mr. Mitford s Historjf, here and elsewhere, consists of 
conjectures and iofereooes, and not of facts ; and it so happeo», 
that his ooigeolares and loferenoes are alwaja hostile to the 
part/ whose poUtioi be dislikes. 
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Jlc aJds, as a heinous aggravation of the crime, that 
the venal orator sat at ihe festal board of Philip, and 
joined in the songs which celebrated the ruin of the 
friends of Athens. Esdunes, however, seems to 
prove, that there was nothing irregular in his actinias 
one of the envoys. The people^ he declares, wished 
that all who were at first coosen should now form the 
deputation^ and« as his health was re-established, he 
would not oppose their will. He also offers evidence 
to show that he had been of sendee to the Bceotians^ 
and that* as we hare stated in the preceding chapter^ 
he sucoessfully pleaded before the Amphictyons the 
cause of the unfortunate Pbocians, whose lives were 
endangered. His reply to the charge of having par- 
ticipated in the festivities and triumphal songs of 
the Macedonians is less satisfactory. 

Tiie Athenians had not yet recovered their calm- 
ness when a circumstance occurred, which ao^ain 
roused their passions into iury. Philip had by this 
time taken his seat as one of the council of Amphic- 
tyons* As, however, the dignity had been conferred 
on him only by thoee who were notoriously under 
his influence or control, it was thought advisable to 
procure without delay the acknowldgment of him 
by the remaining members of the Grecian Confe- 
dcracy. An embassy from Philip, accompanied 
by Tbessalian deputies, was consequently sent to 
Athens, to require that his tide should be recog- 
nised, and assent be given to the recent proceedings. 
A general assembly of the people was convened, to 
hear the letters of these envoys. An angry and 
tumultuous debate ensued, in which the claim of 
Philip was vehemently opposed by the congregated 
multitude. It did not/' they said, become the 
Athenians to receive orders from any king/' Eschines 
alone appears to have been Ycnturous enough to raise 
his voice in favour of the monarch of Mai^on ; but 
he was quickly silenced by shouts of disapprobation 

b2 
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and anger, iiml was compelled to retire from the tri- 
bune. As he wus descending, he is said to have 
indif^nantly exclaimed, that, "of all the numbers 
who were now so clamorous, there were few indeed 
who would be disposed to manifest their courage in 
the field/' This sarcasniy though indecorous, was 
perhaps not whoUv undeserved ; but Us only effect 
was to irritate still more his hearers, and to draw 
from them louder cries that war was better than a 
tame submission to the Macedonian sovereign. 

This burst of popular wrath against Phuip was 
not witness^ with satisfaction by Demosthenes. 
At an earlier period, he would have hailed it as an 
omen of success to his country, but the fit time for 
such a manifestation of energy had been allowed to 
pass by, and violence was now equally unseason- 
able and impolitic. When, as at present was the 
case, Athens stood without an ally, with her frontier 
open to hostility, while, on the other hand, Philip 
was triumphant, and more than half of Greece, 
willingly or unwillingly, was ready to second him, 
it was not a moment to rush into a contest which 
had been declined under happier circamstances* 
The enmity of Demosthenes to the Macedonian 
monarch was not that blind enmity which seeks to 
gratify its rage at the risk, or even ihe cerUiinty, of 
ruin. He knew that to husband the resources of 
the state, and to watch fur the iavourable opportu- 
nity of remedying past errors, was the conduct which 

{prudence prescribed. Painful, therefore, as it must 
lave been for the orator to repress the feelings which 
he had so oHen laboured to excite, he did not shrink 
from eoming forward to counsel the maintenance of 
peace. On such an occasion it was scarcely pos- 
sible that his language should not be somewhat 
tinged with asperity, and, accordingly, censure of 
his hearers formed a part of his exordium. It is 
always,'' said he, ''a diflicult and delicate task to 
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advise; but you, Athenians, have rendered it far 
more so. All other men deliberate belore an event 
has happened ; but you deliberate afterwards. Hence, 
I have constantly observed, that the orator who re* 
proves your misconduct gains your esteem and your 
applause, yet your affiurs ever wronff, and all 
your deliberations are in vain/' To give toe greater 
weight to what he was about to recommend, be re» 
minded his auditors that, in former cases, much 
prej udice bad been sustained by neglect of his timely 
warnings; and, in proof of this, he adduced three 
instances, — the succour given to Plutarch of Euboea, 
the treiLsoiiable connexion of Neoptolemus with 
Philip, and the delusion which had recently been 
practised upon the Athenians, with respect to the 
friendly intentions of the king of Macedon. For 
his foresight be claimed no merit; it was to be attri- 
buted, be said, wholly to fortune, which has a pre- 
dominant influence in human afluirs, and to his 
disinterestedness!, which prevented his judgment 
from being warped by a bribe. Having thus cleared 
his way, be unhesitatingly avowed it to be his opi- 
nion that the peace must not be broken ; not because 
it was in itself either honourable or beneBcial, but 
because it had deprived them of manifold advan- 
tages fur war, and had placed them in a novel and 
hazardous situation. He then pointed out the dan- 
ger which must arise, if they shoiikl atlurd to the 
self-styled council of Amphictyons a pretext for de- 
claring a general war against them. Were Athens 
to engage in a contest with Philip, or with anv other 
enemy, for an object which did not concern toe rest 
of Greece, he did not believe that their opponent 
would be seconded, even by those powers which 
were least friendly to them ; but, while the Messe- 
nians, Argians, and Megalopolitans, were dtssatis- 
Hed wiib Athens for having: sought the alliance of 
Luceda^mon, while the Thebans were indignant at 
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the asylum granted to their exiles, and the lliesso- 
lians were equally so ;it tliat vvhicli was accorded to 
the Phocians, and while Philip u ah resentful of the 
refusal to recognise liira as one of the Aniphictyons, 
it was to be feared that, notwithstanding their real 
interests mig-hl suffer by it, passion would precipi- 
tate them into an union against Athens. " It, there- 
fore/' said the oraior, " behoves you to proceed wilb 
the utmost caution. ' What, then/ exclainu some 
one, ' shall fear make us a^quiesoe in his demands? 
Is that what yon adviaeP By no means; my 
purpose is only to show that» if yon act in the man- 
»er which I suggest, yon may preserve your dignity, 
shun a war, and make yonr justice and prudence 
manifest to every one. As to those who, setting at 
nought the chances of war, do not hesitate to con- 
tend that we ouiafht to encounter all dangers, let them 
ponder what T am about to say. We sutler the 
lliehans to hold Oropus. If we were asked why we 
do so, we should answer, it is to avoid a war. So, 
also, by the rec^t treaty of peace, we cede Amphi- 

Clis to Philip, we consent tnat the Cardians snail 
exeoDDled from oar sway in the Cbersonesus^ that 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes shall be pos s e ss ed by the 
long of Caria, and that oar ships shall be stopped 
by the Byzantines ; and this we do because it ap- 
pears more beneficial to us to enjoy peace and tran- 
quillity than to engage in a contest upon those 
subje( Is. If, til en, in points which so nearly concern 
our interests, we act thus towaids each of those 
states, would it not be the height of weakness and 
folly to provoke them altogether, ibr the bake of 
a shadow at Delphi 

The dissuasive eloquence of Demosthenes was 
exerted in vain. The Athenians were not in a ten»» 

?er of mind to listen to the suggestions of prudence. 
Iiey decreed, that the claim of Philip as an Am^ 
phictyon should not be recognised, that he sbookl 
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admit Chersobleptes to the benefit of the treaty, and 
that the treaty itself should be modified in those 
articles which were considered as objectionable. 

The hostile feelings which were thus decidedly 
manifested seemed to render a raptare inevitable. 
Notwithstanding, however, the threatening aspeet of 
affairs, the peace was maintained. It was one of 
the faults 6t the people of Athens that they were 
prompt to resolve, bat tardy and languid in execut* 
ing their resolves ; their spirit was dissipated in the 
clamour and agitation of their public assemblies, 
and their decrees too ofYen became a dead letter. 
There can be no doubt, that the peace party, which 
still held the reins of jrovemment, adroitly availed 
itself of this popular defect, to prevent matters from 
being pushed to extremities; and that party would 
be able to accomplish its purpose with less than 
usnal difficulty, inasmuch as Demosthenes himself 
was averse from an immediate renewal of the wan 
With respect to Philip, he was too consummate a 
politician to plunge imprudently into a con^t, 
merely for the purpose or punisbini; a verbal insult, 
which diminished neither his popularity nor his 
power. Nor is it more than justice to him to own, 
that, leaving policy out of the question, he had 
Hufticient magnanimity to forgive an act which he 
would, perhaps, consider as an effusion of spleen, 
provoked by the splendid consequences of his supe- 
rior abilities and fortune. Accordingly, after having 
made the final arrangements with his Amphictyonic 
colleagues, and been flattered by their decreeing that 
his statue should be placed in the temple of Delphi, 
he returned to Macedon, bearing with him the grati> 
tude of his allies, and the character of a pious ])rince, 
the scourge of the sacrilegious, and the avenger of 
Apollo. 

The puliticid and iiiilitury situation of Athens 
was changed, greatly for the worse, by the peace 
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with Macedon, and by the destruclioii of Phocis, 
which was the natural sequel of the peace. When 
the Phocians were invaded by Philip, their fate 
might have been averted, and the invader been 
baffled and discredited at the least, had they been 
vigorously supported by the republic. At that pe- 
rioid, after all that tbey had suffered in a tea years' 
war, they were superior to their Tbeban eQemies. 
They were masters of Orcbomenas, Coronea, and 
Telpbissa in Bceotia, bad succeeded in idiefing the 
besieged town of Neon» and bad recently twice 
defeated the Thebans. Thebes, indeed, as we have 
already seen, was hopeless of brinf^nof the contest 
to a favourable conclusion, liven tiie power and 
talent of Philip must have failed against an union 
of the Phocians and Athenians, the former of whom 
possessed twenty-two towns, capable of a protracted 
defence. But there was another obstacle to the pro- 
gress of Philip, which would have been more difficult 
to sannoont than the forti6ed towns of Phocis. That 
obstacle was the impossibility of subsisting bis army. 
The country bad so long he&i harassed by perpetual 
incursions that the cultivation of it was abandoned ; 
no supplies could, therefore, be drawn from it ; and, 
as the Athenian navy was predominant at sea, the 
conveyance of them from the neighbouring terri- 
tories would have been nearly, if not entirely pre- 
cluded. Under such adverse circumstances, Philip 
would either not have ventured to advance, or would 
have been reduced to tlie necessity of speedily re- 
treating; and thus the barrier which Phocis and the 
Tbermopylse afforded to Athens, would have re- 
mained inviolate. But now, by an unreflecting and 
mistimed eagerness for peace, Athens had equally 
diminished her reputation and her means of sietfety. 
Though her present loss of territory was merely no* 
minal, her loss of character and ability to resist was 
red and considerable. She had tadtly confessed 
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her inability to cope withMacedon, and had thereby 
descended from the lofty station which she aspired 
to bold among the Grecian states. Her honour, 
too, was soiled by the criminal neglect to stipulate 
in behalf of her allies* Friends would of course 
become estranged^ and enemies more daring. Such 
would be tfie morid eflect of the measure in question. 
Its military effect would also be detrimental in an 
alarming degree. It broke down one of the strongest 
outworks of the republic, and opened a broad high- 
way to invasion liom iioithtrii Greece. Confede- 
rated with Thebes, the king of Macedon might 
thenceforth pursue his march, unchecked by a single 
impediment, from the straits of Thermopylae to the 
Athenian frontier. Unless some unexpected and 
almost impossible change took place, Athens would, 
in future, nave to contend on her own soil for the 
preservation of her existence. 

It was, probably, at this critical conjuncture that 
Isocmtes published his celebrated oration, addressed 
to Philip. Some part of it was eridenUy written 
before the close of the Sacred War ; but various cir- 
cumstances seem to indicate that the work was not 
fini-hed till a later period. At no time could it 
have been brought forward with «:reater propriety 
than at this moment, when Macetion had acquired 
such a threatening ascendancy. Partial as Isocrates 
was to Philip, he could not be blind to the danger 
which impended over the liberty and independence 
of Greece. To ward off that danger he could see no 
other resource than that which, in his celebrated 
oration called the Panegyric, he had formerly, but 
under other circumstances, recommended to the 
Greeks; that they should discontinue their hostili- 
ties at home, and direct their combined force against 
the Persian monarch. But it was no lono^er Athens 
and liacedaemon that he proposed to place at the 
head of the confederacy ; it was Philip of Macedon. 
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This eliange alone suffices to mark the change which 
had been wroug^ht in the political state of Greece. 

In the oration of Isocrates, his preference of a 
monarchical government is by no means difficult 
to be discovered, and he mentions the republican 
orators with contemptoons «sperity» as venal men» 
who are envions of greatness, disturbers of their 
native cities, careless of the national welfare, and 
loving war aiod tumalt far better than peace. The 
chaise of ambitious designs, which they m^ed 
against Philip, he considers as calumnious ; he 
eulogises the power, the riches, the prudence, and 
the genius of the monarch ; and he enumerates, 
certainly with no fetliiipf of anger or sorrow, the 
triumphs and acquisitions which had been gained 
by the present ruler of Macedon. In meaning, 
though not in words, he advises Philip to assume 
the dictatorship of Greece, for the purpose of attack- 
ing the Great King, and he even intimates that, 
against those who are adverse to the measure, com* 
pulsion must be used should persuasion be unavail- 
ing. If^ however, Athens, Lacedsemon, Argos, and 
Thebes, can be reconciled, he anticipates no resist- 
ance from the minor states. His hojx s ol a lecon- 
( iliation being accomplished are built on the cala- 
mities to which the four republics are a prey. Of 
Athens he declines to say any thing, but he draws 
a gloomy picture of the situation of Lacedasmon, 
Ai^os, and Thebes, representing them as harassed, 
impoverished, and debilitated by internal dissen- 
sions and incessant hostilities. To put an end to 
these disastrous struggles he considers as an easy 
(ask for Philip, and the reward which he offers to 
him is the consciousness of having acted gloriously, 
the gratitude and love of the Greeks, and eternal 
renown. Of the Persian power and the Persian 
soldiers he sj)eaks with disdain, of the former as 
being already undermined by defeat and discontent. 
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of the latter ns hrirjf]^ not su jjerior in buttle to women ; 
he reminds Philip that, in consequence of there 
being now an immense number of Greeks who have 
no settled abode, a formidable army may be readily 
brought into the field ; and he regards the colonizing 
of a part of Asia Minor with these houseless molti- 
todes as one highly desirable result of a successfol 
attack upon the Persian dominions. 

"I will now,*' says the orator in conclusion, " re- 
capitulate that whicli I have counselled. You ought 
to act beneficially towards all the Greeks, to reign 
paternally over the Macedonians, and to btretch as 
far as possible your sway over the barbarians. Thus 
will you ensure to yourself the good-will of all; of 
the Greeks for the benefits they receive from you, 
of the Maoedcmians for your ruling as a king and 
not as a tyrant, and of all others for hav ing freed 
them from barbaric despotism, and extended to them 
the mild protection of a Grecian government Whe- 
ther I have written seasonably and wisely, let others 
judge as seems ri<^ht to them, but sure I am, that no 
one can olfer advice more laudable in itself, or more 
worthy of your character.*' 

The splendid prize wliich was thus held out to 
divert to a foreign land llie ambition of Philip, 
though lie perhaps never lost sight of it as his ulti- 
mate object, was, we may believe, not yet supposed 
by him to lie certainly attainable. To secure it 
would be more easy when he should still further 
have extended and consolidated his own dominions* 
and reduced the Grecian republics to a state of un* 
resisting feebleness. In tois policy he might be 
instructed, or confirmed, by the oration of Isocrates, 
which, without intending it, was calculated to en- 
courage airqrressiun against Greece, every member of 
which it described as almost incapable of st If-de- 
fence, and existing tiierefore by sufiei aiK e alone. 
It would, the monarch might thiuk, be mure udvis« 
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able to postpone his attack on Persia till be could 
appear as the master of the Grecian powers, than to 
undertake it now, when be would only be r^;arded 
as the first among his equals. In the one case, he 
could, without Gcmtrol, call into action all the re- 
sources of the confederacy ; in the other, he would 
be thwarted at every step by jarrioff interests, by 
jealousy and suspicion, by hatred and pride. 

The peace party was still at the head of the go- 
vernment in Athens, and it exerted itself with suc- 
cess, to calm the popular indiornation and avoid a 
rupture. The fickle multitude, lately so loud and 
so ready for war, sank back into silence and inert- 
ness. Philip, meanwhile, was actively eni^au^ed in 
taking measures for the safety, improvement, and 
aggrandizement of his dominions. Prompted as 
wdl by policy as by his natural humanity, he mani- 
fested, as far as was prudent, a kindly disposition 
towards the ruined Phocians. For the purpose of 
securing his acquisitions in Thrace, he founded two 
cities, the one on the Hebrus, now the Marltza, the 
other near the eastern extremity of Mount Ha?mus. 
The first of these bore originally the op{)robriou8 
appellation of Poneropolis, or the city of villains, 
which was soon superseded by that of its founder. 
It still exists, as a considerable place, with the name 
of Philippopolis, or Filibi. The second, Cabyla, is 
supposed to have occupied, or been near to, the site 
of the present Kamabat, on the road from Constan. 
tbiople to Schunila, at no great distance from the 
pass of Boghaz. We thus see that, in Upper Thrace^ 
the conquests of Philip extended from the moun- 
tains of Rhodope to the western coast of the Euxine. 
The inhabitants of these two colonies were com- 
posed paitiy of ^Macedonians, probably not the most 
worthy among his subjects, and partly of those 
T^hocians who had been doomed to slavery, and 
delivered into his hands, as a punishment for hav- 
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iug resisted to the last. At the same time, he settled 
a colony in the island of Thasos, now Thaso, oppo- 
site the mouth of the river Nestus. It is a singular 
circumstance thut, although this island once be- 
longed to the Athenians, they not only made no 
remonstrance against his occupying it, but even 
allowed their ships to be employed in the conveying 
of the colonists. 

The year which followed the condosion of the 
peace was spent in these wise and beneficial ooco- 
pations. But in the next year, he a^ain 
took the field, and invaded lllyria. What 
provocation he had received is not re- ' 
corded ; but as the Ulyrians were a restless and 
redatory race, who regarded the Macedonians with 
atred, and were, perhaps, still angrily brooding 
over the loss of the superiority which they had for- 
merly enjoyed, it is probable that they had been 
guilty of acts of aggression. No splendid events 
appear to have distinguished the campaign; we 
only learn that Philip ravaged the country^ made 
himself master of several towns, and returned to 
Macedon with a rich booty. 

Phili[) had no sooner concluded the Illyrian ex- 
pedition than he found or made occasion to lead 
his army into Thessaly. Towards the people of 
that country he had acted with his wonted policy, 
of conferring favours^ in order to gain popularity, 
and pave tlie way for an ultimate establishment of 
his authority* He bad consequently, on the downfal 
of Phocis, not only procured the restoration of their 
lost seat in the council of Amphictyons, but had 
also delivered up to them the towns of Magnesia 
and Nicsa. By this means he won the confidence 
of a large portion of the Thessalians. While be 
was in lllyria, dissenhious appear to have arisen in 
Thessaly, which afiurded a pretext for his inter- 
vention. Simo and Eudicub, two citizens of Larissa^ 
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are said, by DemoijUienes, to liave been the persons 
who took the lead in calling for the armed interven- 
tion of the monarch. He readily complied with 
their wishes, marched into Thessaly, and modelled 
the government in such a manner as to make it en- 
tirely subservient to his purposes. The inhabitants 
of Pbene being those who were most hostile to him, 
he removed a considerable part of them to various 

f>laces» and garrisoned their citadel. Grarrisons were 
ikewise stationed in other towns. Aware, however, 
that power is ill secured by the sword alone, he 
wisely laboured to win the Thessalians by personal 
kindness, and, which was even more prevailing, by 
flattering their national pride, respecting tlieir pre- 
judices, and conforming to their customs and man- 
ners. The influence which he iicqinred on this 
occasion might render him more dangerous to 
Greece, and we may be allowed to doubt whether 
he did not himself prompt the call for his assistance; 
bat it, nevertheless, appears to be certain, that a 
majority of the people of Thessal v gave their willing 
sanction to his measures. On this point the testi- 
mony of Diodorus is explicit. 

It is confessed, by Demosthenes, that, at this 
period, the reputation ol Philip stood high in many 
parts of Greece. The Arcadians and A rgfives erected 
statues and voted crowns to him, and decreed that, 
whenever he might choose to visit the Peloponnesus, 
he should he hospitably received in their cities. The 
Megalopolitans and Messenians regarded him with 
equal partiality. In Elea, many of the citizens were 
hostile to him; but such was the zeal of his parti, 
sans, that they took arms in his behalf against their 
fellow countrymen, and, after much bloodshed, they 
obtained the victory. In 6<wie of the states of cen* 
tral Greece, where his influence was less predomi- 
nant, his agents laboured diligently to increase it; 
and it will presently be seen that, for a time, their 
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•efforts were successful at Me^am and in Eubcea, 
For ihe purpose of furthering his views uponEubcea^ 
he parcbased the town of Autron^ which was situ- 
ated opfX>aite to the northern coast of that island, 
and conunanded the entrance of the £uripus. 

The political game of Philip was played with ad- 
mirable 8kill« It was by working upon matoal 
jealoasies, rivalries, and antipathies, by exdting the 
hopes of some states, and the fears of others, that he 
sought to gain dominion over all. In furtherance 
of his views, he spared no pains to conciliate or cor- 
rupt the leading men of the Grecian cities. His 
labours were not bootless; many were won by his 
fair promises, many by admiration of his talents, 
many by bribes. "Among all the people of Greece/' 
aaid Demosthenes to his countn^men, " there is 
spread a contagious and fatal evil, which you can 
avoid only by the favour of the gods and the greatest 
care on your own part The most eminent persons 
in the republics* those who are at the head of the 
government, have shamefully plunged into a servi- 
tude which they decorate with the delicate appella- 
tions of the good-will and friendship of Philip, and 
of familiarity with that prince. The other citizens 
and the magistrates, instead of punishing with in- 
stant death these perfidious ministers, admire, and 
vaunt, and envy their fortune.'* Several years after, 
when be was deliending himself against £schines> 
he reverted to this subject. " The states/' said be, 
were all unsound. The magistrates and ministers 
had been seduced by bribeSj and individuals and 
popular assemblies were either devoid of foresight, 
or irave themselves up to the delusive pleasure of 
prelent ease. So infrtuated weie the dieeks, that 
each com inanity imajjined that it alone was to be 
exempted from tlie conimoa calamity, nay, that it 
could itself escape by exposing others to the dan- 
ger/' In another part of his oration » he returned 
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to this theme, and descanted upon it in still more 
forcible language. 

The sitaation of the Peloponnesos afforded, at 
this moment, an example of the effect of Philip's 
system. In the hope of establishing^ a counterpoise 
to the iiiQaence of Macedon and Thebes, the Athe- 
nians liad entered into a treaty with tht? Lacedaemo- 
nians, or, at least, had formed a friendly connexion 
with them, and displayed a willin^iiiuss to h)rward 
their designs in the peninsula, liul the power of 
LacedaemoD was neutralized bj the watchful enmity 
of Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, on the one side^ 
and of Thebes on the other; and Philip himself now 
came forward to throw his weight into the scale of 
those republics. He peremptorily commanded the 
Lacedaemonians to relinquish their pretensions upon 
Messenia; and, to enforce his command, he de> 
tached troops to the Peloponnesus, supplied his 
friends there with money, and threatened to march 
thither at the head of a formidable army'. To 
counteract the intrigues of the Macedonian monarch, 

* Dr. Leiand, Dr. Gillies, and Oiber writen, mentioo an expe- 
dition of Philip into Feloponnesas. I agree with Mr. Milford 
that no liuch t'xpeflition took place. He judicioiisl v ohserveii, 
** It seems to me dilticnll to assij^ti for snch war any time iii which 
it might not be shown, from tlic coiil crnporarj orators, that it 
cuuld not be j and it is therefore pnucipalljr for the support it 
loaj «pp«ar to deiif e froni ao earljr tad to very popalar an bitto*- 
riaa Polybina tbat l tbiok it worthy ofaoy diaoiusioo. With 
regard to Poljbiaa, then, it ia to he ohaer? ed that ha doea not* 
in bis own person, at all mantioii tho matter, that he introducea 
two contending orators, an Acarnanian and an iEtolian, speaking 
of it. The expressions which be puts into the inoullM of these 
orators may im[)l y, and probablj will at first impress liie reader 
with the ide i that Philip, son of Amvritiis, in pertiOii made war in 
PelopouijeiiU:^ ^ but thej^ do not necessarily imply it. The modern 
phraae ia familiar, that Jjewia XIV. made war in Spain, and 
Lewie XV. made war in America ; not meaotug to aaj that thoae 
prinoea were ever in those coontriee*" But, even waiviog tbia, 
the silenoe of the contemporary orators, and of Diodoraa, ia do* 
ciaive againat the reality of the expedition. 
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and dissuade the Messenians and Argives from 
placing their trust in him, an embassy was de- 
spatched from Athens^ at the head of which was 
Demosthenes. The great orator exerted all his 
oratorical talents to attain his object He remuided 
bis bearers^ that fayours conferred by Philip bad 
only been Uie forerunners of evil to those by whom 
they were received, and, in proof of this, he referred 
to Olynthus and to ThessaJy. What Philip is 
\^hen he promises and gives," said he, *'you know ; 
if you are wise, pray to the gods that you may not 
learn what he is when he has In red and deceived. 
To defend and secure cities numerous works have 
been invented ; as battlements, ramparts, moats, and 
various kinds of fortifications, all of which require 
the labour of man, and a vast expense. But the 
prudent man finds in himself a means of defence* 
which is common to every one, and beneficial to all* 
but especially to free states against the ambition of 
tyrants. What is it ? Distrust. Bear it always with 
you, shield yourselves earelully with it ; for as long 
as you retain it you will have nothing to fear. What 
seek you ? Is it not liberty P But, see you not that 
the \ eiy titles of Philip are adverse to itP Every 
monarch, every tyrant, is naturally an enemy of 
liberty and of laws. Beware^ then» Messenians, lest, 
while you seek to avoid war, ye give yourselves a 
master." The animated eloquence of Demosthenes 
was loudly applauded ; but his applauders, never* 
theless, remained unshaken in their adherence to 
PhOip. 

As it was not politic at present to come to a rup- 
ture with the Athenians, who became daily more 
dissatisfied with tlie treaty which they had so hastily 
concluded, Philip sent to Athens an embassy, the 
spokesman of which was Pytlion the Byzantine. 
Python, who ranked high among the orators of 
that period, exerted himself vigorously and ably in 
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vindication of the monarch. He declared that his 
master was solicitous to serve the Athenians, and 
would prefer their alliance to that of any other state^ 
but that be was deterred fronk carrying his friendly 
intentions into effect, by the calumnies which the 
public speakers of Adiens were perpetually heaping 
upon him ; and he did not forget to intimate, that 
those who were loudest in abuse were anxious only 
to be silenced by a bribe. The king, he buid, was 
willing that any objectionable article of the treaty 
should be amended ; and, havino- thus demonstrated 
his readiness to remove all cause of complaint, Philip 
would have a right to expect that the clamour of his 
slanderers should be heard with contempt. The 
alterations in the treaty appear to have been con* 
fined to two points. By the first of them, it was 
stipulated that each party should enjoy their own 
dominions ; by the second, that all the Greeks who 
were not induded in the treaty should be free and 
independent, and that, in case of their being invaded, 
they should receive succour from the contracting 
parties.'' The (irst stipulation was intended by the 
Athenian neo^otiators to lead to the recovery of Am- 
phipolis ; but it naturally failed to attain its object* 
On the motion of Hegesippus, the decree of Philo- 
crates, which had caused the loss of Amphipolis, 
was annulled by the people as being illegal; and it 
was, therefore, contended, that the city in question 
still belonged to Athens. Hegesippus himself, with 
other deputies^ was accordingly sent to Philip^ to 
demand the surrender of the place ; but the mo* 
narch, certainly not without reason^ refused to admit 
of this new and forced construction of the revised 
article. On the contrary, he maintained that his 
possession was confirmed by the very terms of the 
article, and he denied that his envoys were autho* 
rized to make any such concession as that which 
was now required of him. Philip beems, indeed, to 
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have been exceedingly irritated^ either by the pur- 
pose of this embassy, or the conduct of the deputies. 
His anger was carried so far, that he actually ba- 
nished from Macedoii the Athenian puetXenoclides, 
who was residing at his court, and whose offence, as 
we learn from Demosthenes, consisted in having 
given a hospitable reception to Hegesippus and his 
colleagues. It was, probably, while be was in this 
irefal mood, that Philip put to death a citizen of 
Carystus, in EuboBUy who was his prisoner, and the 
liberation of whom, on the ground of bis being their 
public guest, the Athenian people bad thrice sent 
xnessengers to solicit He even refused to give up 
his remains for interment. The character of Philip 
Diay justify us ui believing, that the severity \utb 
which he treated the Carystian was not wholly un* 
provoked. 

'lije peace party still held the sway at Athens, 
but its power was shaken, and the recent conduct of 
Philip contributed to render more precarious the 
continuance of its authority* Encouraged by the 
growing discontent of the people, the leaders of the 
antUdacedonian party resolved to make a vigorous 
attack upon their opponents^ To impeach those 
who had been most forward in bringing about the 
treaty with Macedon was the plan which they 
adopted. Philocrates, on whom the Athenians had 
lately passed an implied censure, was selected as 
the first against whom proceedings should be insti- 
tuted. Though he was possessed of courage and . 
abilities^ he seems not to have been held in estima- 
tion by his political coadjutors, and, accordingly, 
no efforts were made by them in his behalf. The 
prosecution was undertaken by Hyperides> an ora- 
tor of distinguished talents. When the cause was 
brought on, Demosthenes, who had probably con- 
certed this with Hyperides, expressed his surprise 
that the charge had not been extended to the rest of 
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the deputies who negotiated with Philip ; it bein^ 

impossible that Pbilocrales could have effected his 
nefarious purpose without assistance from some of 
his colleagues. " But/' added he, " if any one of 
them will rise up, appear before the judges, and 
affirm that he took no part in the intrip^ues of Philo- 
crates, that he disapproves of them» 1 will acknow. 
ledge him to be free from all suspicion." This was 
aimed principally^ or perhaps wholly^ at Eschines, 
who was present, and who now^ by declining to 
accept the challenge, seemed to admit that he was 

fuilty. So strong was the popular feeling against 
^hUocrates, that, dreading the result of the trial, 
he thought it prudent to withdraw from Athens. 
His flight was, of cuuibe, regarded as a confession 
of his criminality, and sentence of condemnation 
was pronounced against him. 

1 his triumph openited as a stimulus to renewed 
and more important exertions. The next who was 
singled out for punishment was Eschines. But his 
enemies were less fortunate in their choice of a pro- 
secutor than they had been with respect to Pnilo. • 
crates. The task of impeaching him was committed 
toTimarchus, a man able and active, who had filled 
various eminent offices, and was known as the 
author of a law by which the penalty of death was 
decreed against any Athenian who should supply 
Philip with arms or naval stores. Till this moment, 
Eschines had never, declared that the conduct of 
Timarchus was such as to deprive him of the right 
to take part in the business of the state ; but, now 
that he was himself about to be impeached by him, 
be discovered that his accuser was a profligate 
monster, who was unworthy of being heard by the 
people. Dexterously availing himself of the laws 
which interdicted men of immoral character from 
interfering in public affairs, be judicially charged 
Timarchus witn having not only diwipated ois 
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patrimony^ but \vith having also been ^ilty of the 
most disg^ustinof ciiraes; and this charge he urged 
with great skill, and with a virulence proportioned 
to his own dan;^er from the threatened impeachment. 
Demosthenes, likewise, was not spared in bis invec* 
live. Witnesses he did not produce^ hut relied 
upon the notoriety of the fads as sufficient evidence 
for cmvictioD. His hopes were realized. In spite 
of the strenuous endea?our8 of his friends, Timar- 
cbus was branded with infamy by the judges, and 
was driren into exile. 

That this fiiUure was keenly felt by the anti*Ma^ 
cedonian party, is manifest from the tone of the 
second Philippic. This oration, whicli appears to 
have been delivered upon occasion of an embassy 
being received, probably from the Laced tern on i an s, 
ranks among the masterpieces of the great orator. 
Lamenting and censuring the levity and inconsist- 
ence of the Athenians, it was^ nevertheless, calcu. 
lated to win the favour of the people, by the delicate 
stfain of eulogy with which it dwells on their dis- 
cemment, love of justice, patriotism, and disinte- 
rested regard for the freedom of Oreece. To these 
virtues it attributes the hostility of Philip, who 
dared not hope that any prospect of advanta^^e to 
herself would ever seduce Athens to second his 
ambitious projects, and knew tiiat, while she op- 
nosed them, they could not succeed. It denounces 
nim as the per[)etiially active and irreconcilable foe 
of the republic ; predicts that the time is not far 
distant when his designs will be unmasked, and the 
danger become apparent; and, in a style half-de- 
sponding and half-indignant, concludes by invoking 
on the corrupt negotiators who had deceived the 
people, and periled the safety of the state, but espe- 
cially on Eschines, the vengeance of the law. 

The task of bringing down upon Eschines the 
vengeance thus invoked, was, soon afterwards. 
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undertaken by Demosthenes himself. The political 
influence of the peace party continued to decline, 
and the enemies of that party might hope that what 
Tim arch us had failed toachieYei Demosthenes, with 
higher talents, a fairer character, and more favour^ 
able circumstances, would probably accomplish. 
The great omtor accordingly made the conduct of 
Eschines, in the embassy to Philip, the subject of 
B 0 343 iDip^hment. In stating the case, he 
01. 109. 2. ^^^^ nothing undone that could ensure the 
(lownfal of his rival. He accused him of 
having been corrupted by the gold of Philip, and of 
having, in consequence, betrayed the interests and 
honour of his country, and caused the destruction 
of the Phocians. In this instance, where the only 
persons cognizant of the crime were the corrupter, 
the criminsd, and his coUei^ues, who were suspected 
of being accomplices, no direct proof could possibly 
be obtained. FresumptiTe evidence was all that 
could be produced, and this evidence Demosthenes 
drew from the proceedings of the presumed cnlprit 
before, during the course of, and after his mission. 
He tu rayed against him his abrupt change of opi- 
nion with respect to the Macedonian sovereign, his 
connexion with Fhilocrates, the slowness wuh which 
he and his colleagues proceeded on their journey to 
Macedon, slowness which was intended to give 
Philip time to carry his plans into full effect, his 
alleged private nocturnal interviews with the mo- 
narch, his joining in banquets and songs of triumph 
to celebrate the ruin of the allies of Athens, his false 
statements to the people with regard to the promises 
and intentions of Philip, and numerous other cir- 
cumstances, all of which, it was contended, were 
demonstrative of guilt. In aid of tliese imputations, 
Demosthenes brought forward others, not connected 
with the impeachment, but calculated to prejudice 
the cause of Eschines by blackening his character. 
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and he, likewise, indulo^ed largely in the licenlious- 
nesb of personal abuse, by which the political con- 
tests of that period were so frequently disgraced. 

The danger to which Eschines was opposed, for 
not only fame but life was at stake, appears to have 
roused all his powers into action. In eloquence his 
oration is not inferior to that of his accuser, in 
arrangement it is superior, and, occasionally, it 
appeals with strongly pathetic effect to the feelings 
of his judges. Of the facts alleged against him, 
some he denied^, some he explained away, some he 
seems to have satisfactorily disproved, and others 
he treated as calumnious inventions of a malignant 
and unprincipled foe. Yet, notwithstanding the 
vigour and plausihility of his defence, it must be 
owned that he fails to dissipate entirely the sus- 
picion of iiis having lent himself to the projects of 
Philip. The example of virulent personal attack, 
which was given to him by his adversary, he fol* 
lowed, and surpassed. He exerted his vituperative 
abilities to the utmost, to place him in a point of 
view at once ridiculous, contemptible, and hateful ; 
nor did his shafts of invective and sarcasm fall in 
every instance to the ground without reaching their 
object. Not relying solely, however, upon ai^u- 
ment and satire, he pleaded, as he truly might, his 
acknowledged services in arms, brought forward his 
children, his brothers, and his father Atrometus, who 
was then ninety-four years of age, to excite the pity 
of the people, and lastly, as witnesses in his behalf, 
he produced Phocion^ Eubulus, Nausicles, and many 
of the principal Bceotian and Phocian refugees. 
''Among the circumstances not least remarkable," 
as Mr. Mitford justly observes, is the offer of his 
slaves to be examined under torture; and yet not 
less remarkable, perhaps, is the refiisal of it by the 
accuser; with no motive of humanity alleged, but 
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the consideration of his own dignity only, as unfit 
to be coiapiomisecl by taking the evidence of slaves 
against his assertion ; thouc^h he had himself brought 
Ibrward a slave as a witness tor the accusation. The 
• confidence of the accused in the fidelity and forti- 
tude of his slaves at the same time may excite our 
admiration; vbile the evideot familiarity of the 
practice of putting them to the torture will hardly 
excuse bis proposal of if His efforts were sue- 
cessful, and he was acquitted ; but it is said tbat 
the majority in his favour was small, and that he 
was indebted for it to the skilful management of 
Eubulus, who was one of his intimate friends. 
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AFFAIRS OF GREECE, FROM THE ACQUITTAL OF 

r.SCHINES TO THE RESTORATION OF liiE LIBERTY 
OF £UB(£A. 

Proceedings of Philip. He seizes upon the Island of 
Halonnesiis, Athenian Embassies. Philip des^ 
patches Python to Athens with a Letter. His Pro- 
posals, Oration of Hegesippm in ansircr, Philip 
invades Thrace. He is detained there durtmj the 
Winter, Advantages gained by him. JJiopithes, 
the Athenian General in the Chersonegus, attacki 
the Territories of Philip. Complaints agavMt him* 
He is defended by Demosthenes, Oration on ike 
Chenomesm, OpmUions of ^ristodemue and Cal- 
liae, T%ird Philippic of Demaelkmet, Smeeeee of 
ii* Demosthenes becomos Prime Minister of Athens* 
State of the Country, AeHvity of Demosthenes. 
He reforms the Law of Kaval .Assessments. His 
System of Policy. Events in Eubaa. Restoration 
of Eubaan -Independence. 

Though lIr result of the impeachment of EscliiiiLS 
was a trinnipli for the peace party, yet it was of 
lillie benefit, as the authority of that parly still con- 
tinued on the wane. The Athenians seem daily to 
have become more alarmed and irritated by the 
restless an^ encroaching spirit of Philip. He had 
recently wrested Naupactas from the Achasans and 
assigned it to the ^tolians^ had taken by force three 
cities in the small province of Cassiopaea and added 
them to the dominions of his brotheMnJaw Alex- 
ander, and was on the point of attackinfif Ambracia 
and Ijeucas, Corinthian colonies, situated on the 
frontier of tlie Acanianians^ who were in alliance 
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with Athens. But one of the chief incentives to 
their anger was bis retention of the small island of 
Halonnesus, which forms one of the group of isles 
at the entrance of the Malaic gulf, and is now called 
Khelidromi. It belont^ed to the Athenians, but had 
been seized by Sof^tratus, a pirate, whom, eillier 
from negligence or some other cause^ they had hi- 
therto allowed to retain it in his possession. Philip 
drove out the intruder^ and kept the island as his 
own. Equal offence was given by his supporting 
the Cardians^ whom the Athenians considered as a 
thorn in the side of their Cheisonesan colonies. 
Roused by these injuries, they began to take mea- 
sures for impeding his career. All onr knowledge 
of these measures is derived from a short passage in 
the third Philippic : " What I advise/' says Demos- 
thenes, "may be useful, as were those embassies 
which, last year, you despatched into Peloponnesus, 
and those remonstrances which, in various quarters, 
were made by me, and by Polydatus, that excellent 
patriot^ and Hegesipnus, and Clitomachus, and 
Lycurgus, and onr otner colleagues, by means of 
which we checkeci his progress, and prevented him 
from attacking Ambracia, and invading the Pelo- 
ponnesus*** 

Circumstances in the south not appearing favour- 
able to his views, Philip thought it prudent to de- 

sist, for the present, from further attempts in that 
quarter ; but, nevertheless, true to his system of 
aggrandizement, he determined to carry his arms 
to the eastward, where he mij^ht enlarge his domi- 
nions, and keep on foot a numerous army, without 
exciting suspicion in the Grecian republics. Either 
B u ;J43 deeming it advisable to guard his king- 
oLl09. 2. from danger during his absence, or 
being really desirous to settle his differ- 
ences with the Athenians, he despatched ambas- 
sadors to Athens, with a letter^ containing his wishes 
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ind suggestions for an amicable arrangement Py- 
thon wag at the head of this embassy^ and be seems 
to have been instnicted tp complain of the violent 
and insulting language which, when speaking of the 
Macedonian monarchy the orators were accustomed 
to use. 

In the letter, Philip offered to give Halonnesus to 
the Athenians, though, he contended, he had a right 
to it, in consequence of his having taken it from ihe 
pirates. He expressed his readiness to refer to the 
decision of an umpire the conquests which he had 
made since the peace, and also the dispute between 
the Cardians and Athenians relative to their bound, 
aries in the Chersonesus, and he declared that he 
would guarantee the submission of the Cardians to 
whatever award might be mad^« He proposed that 
a treaty for regulating the commercial intercourse 
between the two nations should be entered into, and 
that the Athenians should join him in clearing die 
seas from pirates. Witli respect to Amphipolis, he 
maintained that, accordin;^ to the terras of the treaty, 
the Athenians had themselves decided it to be his; 
and he denied that his ambassadors had been autho- 
rized to permit them to make in the treaty such 
changes as they thought proper. He, however, con- 
sented to the clause by which the Grecian cities, 
not originally parties to the treaty, were secured in 
the possession of their independence. In proof of 
bis goodowill, he mentioned that he had uniformly 
restored to Athens such of her citizens as he had 
taken prisoners; but he protested against the flagrant 
injustice of being perpetually chained with the breach 
of his word, though no promises what^iver had been 
made by him to the Athenians. Such was the pur- 
port of the letter, and Python did not neglect to 
expatiate eloquently upon the moderation and up- 
right intentions of the royal writer, and upon the 
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slanderous and malevolent conduct of those orators 
who were active in opposing him. 

It might naturally have been supposed, that the 
reputation of Python as a speaker, and the plausi- 
bility of Philip's letter, would have incited Demos- 
thenes to be foremost in triumphing over the former, 
and refuting the latter. Such, however, appears not 
to have been the case. That be spoke on the subject 
we learn from Eschines, who states that he dedaimed 
against receiving the Halonnesos as a gift, opposed 
tbe suggestion of appointing umpiieSt and denonnced 
the Macedonian envoys as spies. Bat the oration 
which takes its tide from the Halonnesus, and which 
is to be found in his works, is generally, and with 
apparent justice, attributed to Hegesippus. It dis- 
plays acuteness, and a somewhat coarse enerofy, but 
it wants the matchless combination of skill and ge- 
nius, the power of irresistibly seizing upon the mind 
of the hearer, which distinguishes all the authenti- 
cated harangues of the prince of Grecian orators. It 
is probable that circumstances, which are unknown 
to us, may have induced Demosthenes to decline 
taking the lead upon the present occasion. 

After having* in fats exordium, reprobated the 
complaint of rhilip against the orators* which he 
considered as an attempt to destroy freedom of 
speech at Athens, Hegesippus proceeded to com- 
ment upon each article of the letter, lie exposed, 
in the first j)l;ice, the fallacy of the assertion that 
Philip was entitled to consider the Halonnesus as 
his own, because he had taken it from the {)irates. 
The pirates themselves were wrongful possessors, 
and* therefore^ the driving of them out could give 
their expeller no right to retain that which had been 
usurped by them. If it could* said the orator* then* 
were the pirates to seize a part of Atlica*or of Lem* 
nos* or of Imbros* or of Scyros* the places which 
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tliey had seized would belons^ to him who ousted 
them, and not to us, their undoubted owners. Of 
the weakness of his plea Philip was hixi] sell aware; 
but he preferred to give rather than to restore the 
island, because be wished to degrade Athens in the 
eyes of Greece, by showing that she must be in- 
debted to the favour of Ma^on for even ber mari- 
time possessions. To the appointment of umpires 
Hegesippus was equally hostile. He intimated a 
doubt whether unbribed impartial judges could be 
found ; nor, if they could he obtained, would it, he 
urged, be consistent eitber with the dio^ity or the 
interest of the Athenians to submit their ckiiuis to 
the decision of such a tribunal. Besides, with respect 
to the places which Philip had wrested from tbein 
in time of peace, what necessity was there to refer 
the question to arbitrators, when a mere comparison 
of dates was sufficient to decide it against the king 
of Macedon. The fact was notorious that the treaty 
had been signed for a month when Senium, Er. 
giskiy and the Sacred Mounts were taken by him. 
The case was equally clear as to the territory en- 
croached upon by the Cardians. That the disputed 
territory belonged to the Athenians, he afiirmed to 
be irrefragably proved by an ancient inscription on 
the altar of Jupiter, tiial marked the boundary of the 
Chersonesus; and he reproached them for having 
suffered their right to be rendered doubtful by a 
decree which was passed on the suggestion of Ca- 
lippus. The pledge which the king gave, that he 
would constrain the Cardians to abide by whatever 
award might be decreed, the orator treated as an 
insult; as it implied that Athens was too feeble to 
compel them to do justice to her ; and he warned 
his hearers that, if they yielded in this instance to 
arbitration, there was nothing to prevent the other 
people of the Chersonesus from demanding that they 
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also should be allowed the privilege of appealing to 
umpires. The facility with which Philip restored 
bis Athenian prisoners Hegesippos did not venture 
to deny, but he could not forbciur from angrily ad- 
verting to the refusal to liberate the Carystian, and 
the putting of him to death, which, he insinuated, 
was intended as a slirrht n})t>n those who had inter- 
ceded for the captive. To demonstrate that the 
assent given to the additional article, which was 
meant to secure the independence of the Greek 
cities, was a mere delusion, he pointed to the pro- 
ceedings at Pherse^he meditated attack on Ambracia» 
and the forcibly reducing three cities in Cassiopea 
to become va^als of Alexander of Epirus. The 
propositions for a commercial treaty, and for freeing 
the seas from pirates, seem, on the face of them, to 
be unexceptionable. They did not, however, escape 
the severe animadversion of the speaker. The first 
of these measures he considered, though it is impos- 
sible to discover on what srronncls, as a snare to draw 
the Athenians into acknowledging thiit they had sus- 
tained no wrong by the capture of Potidapa; the 
second he described as an artful plan, formed by 
Philip, for the purpose ot enabling him to assume 
the sovereignty of the seas, and to procure the power 
of freely visiting the islands, in order to alienate the 
inhabitants from their allegiance to Athens. On the 
subject of the revised article of the treaty, which 
stipulated that each party should enjoy their own 
dominions, he laboured strenuously, but with inade* 
quate success, to prove that it imposed upon Philip 
the obligation of restoring Amphipolis. That, while 
beijieging Amphipolis, Philip had, by letter, recog- 
nised it as the property of Athens, and hiid agreed 
to restore it, was a more valid ar2:unient. Finally, 
with relation to the promises, the making of which 
was now denied, Hegesippus referred for proof to a 
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recorded leller, written by the inonarch, and he 
pointedly reprobated, as an act of gross efironltiry, 
the I ) resent disavowal of them. 

Hegesippus closed his haranorue in a singularly 
blunt and imperative manner. " And yet/' said he, 
" there are among yoo men who are of opinion that 
the letter which you now receive from the king of 
Macedon is very leasanable. They are far more 
deserving of year hatred than Philip himself is. 
He, by opposing you« acquires glory and important 
advantages. But those Athenians who manifest 
their zed for him and not for their country, ought 
to be devoted by you to utter destruction, if your 
brains still continue in your heads, aiul arc not sunk 
to your heels to be trodden upon. It only remains 
for me to draw up su< h an answer to this very rea- 
sonable letter, and to the speeches of the ambassa- 
dors, as may be just and at the same time beneficial 
to the state.'' This answer has not descended to us, 
but we may safely conclude that it was not such as 
would afford satisfaction to the Macedonian sove- 
reign. 

Before the Athenians had come to a decision 
upon the letter of Philip, he was fully engaged in 
an expedition to Thrace. From Diodorus we learn 
that the cause, or perhaps the pretext, of this inva- 
sion was the conduct of Chersobleptes, wiio is ac- 
cused of havin<^ cuniiJiitted vanous ac ts of hostility 
aj^ainst the Grecian colonies in the neighbourhood 
of the Euxine. Information tails us as to the events 
of this contest, though, as the war lasted nearly 
twelve months, they must have been numerous, and 
not unimportant* Philip pushed his conquests so 
far inUpperThrace that wuiter surprised him among 
the mountains, and the snow effectually blocked iip 
the passes, and prevented him from returning. He 
was, therefore, compelled to take up his quarters in 
a irigid and scantily supplied region, and to bear 
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many hardships and privations. Severe illness, 
iilsoj was added to his sutieiin^^s. So completely 
was he secluded from Greece lliat no tidings of him 
could be conveyed thither; and rumours of various 
kinds, even of his decease, were in consequence 
widely circulated. Springs released the monarch, 
and he pursued his victorious career. The result 
of his labours was, the complete humiliation of 
Gbersobleptes^ who lost a portioD of his dominions, 
was forced to pay annually a tenth of his revenue 
as a tribute, and was hemmed in and fettered by 
the fortifying of several towns which overawed his 
frontiers. Thrace became, in reality, a province of 
Macedon. 

While Philip was occupied in the northern part 
of Thrace, occurrences took place, in the south of 
that country, which widened the breach between 
him and the Athenians. A new colony was sent 
from Athens to the Chersonesus. 1 he leading of 
this colony, and also the command of the land and 
sea forces in Thrace, was entrusted to Diopithes, 
who was an able and active member of the anti- 
Macedonian party. Whether he was provoked by 
Macedonian support being given to the Cardians, 
or whether his aid was solicited- by the Thracians, is 
not ascertainable, though some circumstances ren- 
dt;r more probable the latter supposition ; but, what- 
ever may liave been the motive, Diopithes made an 
incursion into the neighbouring maritime territory 
of Philip, stormed the towns of Crobyl^ and Tiris- 
tasis, and carried off to the Chersonesus a consider- 
able booty and many prisoners. His antipathy to 
Macedon was manifested in another proceeding, the 
harshness of which, and its contempt of established 
usages, seem to admit of no defence. Amphilochus, 
a Macedonian of rank, was sent to him, to negotiate 
the ransoming of the prisoners. In gross violation 
of the privileges possessed by such a character. 
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Diopithes threw the envoy into prison, and refused 
to release him till he had purchased his liberty by 
the payment of nine talents, or about eighteen hun- 
died pounds. Nothing short of Amphiiochus having 
been detected acting as a spy, or a plotter against 
the Athenian government, and of this he does not 
appear to have been aocnsed, could palliate the 
treatment which he received. 

With the complaints a^inst Diopithes which 
these measures called forth Jrom JMacedon, com- 
plaints likewise reached Athens iiom other quarters. 
Scantily or not at all supplied by the Athenians 
with the means of maintaining his troops, lie had 
recourse to the long-established but vicious system 
of levying contributions on the Greek Asiatic cities, 
and, as his enemies affirmed, of plundering the Greek 
commercial marine. A loud cry was in consequence 
raised against him at Athens, by the peace party. 
He was neld up to the indignation of the people as 
guilty of wantonly plunging them into a war with 
Philip, and exposing them to universal hatred by 
his piratical proceedings. His accusers vehemently 
insisted that he should be recalled, and that the 
mercenaries under his orders, who were fit only for 
instruments of mischief, should be disbanded. In 
what manner, after the diismission of the mercenaries, 
they purposed to provide for the safety of the Cher- 
sonesus, we are not informed, Philip was then in 
Thrace with a powerful army, which was about to 
be strengthened from Thessaly and Macedon, his 
alliance with Cardia gave him a facile entrance into 
the CfaersonesuSy and thus^ if they had been left 
without a sufficient force to protect them, the colo- 
nies of Athens in that peninsula, and the passage 
through the Hellespont, would have been entirely at 
his mercy. 

Connected with Diopithes by friendship as well 
as by community of opinions, and believing that 
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censure of him would not only be a triumph for the 
partisans of Macedon, but prejuduial to the state, 
Demosihenes warmly defended the criminated com- 

mander. The clamour against him he 
01.109. $• <^i^^clered as springing from a spirit of 

contention in some, and from motives of 
a worse kind in others. It was not, he declared, 
merely the recall of Diopithes that was desired ; it 
was the disbanding of his aimy, and the conseqaent 
leaving the field open to the machinations and ag. 
giessions of an inveterate foe. The question before 
them did not, in fact, relate to Diopithes, who, if he 
had erred, ini^rbt be recalled and punished at any 
time, but to Philip, who was constantly labouring to 
injure them, and against whose evil designs it was 
indispensable to be constantly prepared. He did 
not, however, leave the conduct of the general un- 
vindicated; on the contrary, for those actions which 
had been branded as oppressive and disgraceful* be 
boldly claimed the praise of patriotism, activity, and 
providence. Oblique^ but forcibly reproving his 
hearers for leaving Diopithes without pecuniary 
means, he contended that nothing had been done 
by him which was not notoriously sanctioned by 
precedent. " It has," said he, " been ever the cus- 
tom for the comuianders of expeditions to take 
money from the Chians, from the Erythrians, from 
any |)eo|)le who would give it, I mean among tlie 
Asiatic Greeks. A talent is received by those who 
have but one or two ships ; a larger amount by those 
who have a larger Beet. The people who give this, 
be the sum more or less, do not give it for nothing; 
no* they are not mad enough to do so. They pur. 
chase by it the security of their maritime commerce, 
the convoying and defending of their vessels against 
pirates. This is the (rue reason, though they may 
call the payment a free gift, bestowed from good 
w ill. As Diopithes at the head of a formidable- 
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force, the usual contribution will undoubtedly be 
granted to bim. Obtainiog nothing from you, and 
having nothing of his own, how is he otherwise to 
]>ay and to subsist his soldiers P From the skies P 
No; he must do it from what be collects^ and what 
be borrows/' 

It is singular that Demosthenes should not have 
more sternly deprecated the disgraceful system 
which compelled a commander to resort to so ob- 
noxious a method of procuring supplies; a method 
which, notoriously, was often rendered an instru- 
ment of extortion and oppression, and which must, 
therefore, have excited in the sufferers a longing 
desire to see the power of Athens confined within 
narrower bounds. 

Of Philip, and of his actions and designs^ the 
orator spoke with even more than his customary 
severity. The supposition that, under the present 
circumstances^ tfaey bad the power of choosing be- 
tween peace and war^ he treated with contempt. 
Philip had long been warring upon them, unless 
every thing short of his attacking Athens and the 
Piraeus was to be cons idt red as remaining at peace. 
He contended that all the proceedings of the mo- 
narch, from the moment of his signing the treaty, 
had been a series of aggressions, that his feelings 
towards them were those of deadly and immitigable 
hatred, and that his purpose, inflexibly pursued, 
was to accomplish the total ruin of the republic. 
To whatever distance from her territory he might 
carry his arms, still tlie destruction of Athens was 
his invariable object To that end all his means 
and efforts were directed, however circuitously they 
might be applied. Opposed to such a man, who 
was ever on the watch for opportunities, and had 
forces always on foot to take advantage of them, 
there was no safety to be found, save in exertions 
as vigorous and persevering as bis own. But, in 
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the name of all the gods!" exclaimed the orator, '* if 
the people of Greece should require of you an ac- 
count of all the favourable occasions which your 
indoleoce has lost, if they should say to you, ' Athe- 
Dians, you are perpetually sending embassies to us, 
to assure us that Philip is plotting against our liber- 
ties and the liberties of all Greece, and that we 
ought to guard against bis designs/ (and true it is 
that we ha?e done so ;) * but, O most pitiful of men ! 
when that prince was ten months absent from his 
kingdom, when sickness, and the rigorous season, 
and hostile armies, prevented him from returning, 
did you deliver Eubcea, did you recover from him 
any of your own dominions? While you sit idle at 
home, enjoying ease and health, — if, indeed, those 
who act like you can be said to be in health, — he 
establishes two tyrants in Euboea ; the one fronting 
Scyathus, the other opposite to Attics, to hold you 
constantly in check. You have not eren endeii> 
Toured to thwart him in this ; you have submitted ; 
you have manifested no resentment; you have 
plainly shown that were Philip to die ten times yon 
would still remain inactive! Why, then, these 
embassies to us, these accusations of Philip, these 
attempts to involve us in disputes?* If this should 
be said by the Greeks, what answer could we give? 
I know of none.** 

To keep up an eftective army, raise supplies, re- 
form abuses, despatch embassies to every quarter, 
and, above all things, to punish corrupt ministers 
with unsparing severity, were the measures which 
Demosthenes recommended. "If,'' said he, ''you 
will act thus, if you will shake off your sloth and 
negligence, your affairs will, perhaps, assume in 
future a better aspect. But, if you persist in your 
indolence, confining your exertions to merely aj>- • 
plauding your orators, and shrinking back when 
you ought to put forth your strength, I do not see 
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how it is possible lor u isdom to save the stale, while 
you refuse to contribute your assistance.** 

The reasoning and eloquence of Demosthenes 
were triumphant. Not only was Diopithes conti- 
nued at the head of the forces in the Cbersonesus, 
and supplies voted to him* but it was also resolved 
to act vigorously in other quarters. Some ofTence 
havings apparently, been ^ven to Athens by the 
towns on tliePagassan gulf, which were in alliance 
with Philip, a fleet was despatched to chastise them. 
The chief command of it seems to have been vested 
in Aristodemus, though the most active part of the 
duty was performed by Cidiias. TLe expedition 
accouiplished its object ; tlie towns were taken and 
plundered. Callias likewise stopped all vessels 
hound to Macedon, and consifrned the crews to sla^ 
very. Of these hostilities Philip fruitlessly com- 
plained ; instead of listening to his complaints, the 
assembled people passed a vote of thanks to the com- 
manders, for toe services which they had rendered. 
Encouraged, perhaps, by these proceedings, the 
inhabitants of the diminutive island of Peparethus, 
which is now called Piperi, made a descent on 
Ualonnesus, and captured tbe Macedonian garri* 
8on. Having more than once demanded in vain 
that Ualonnesus and the prisoners should be re- 
stored, Philip attacked and vanquished the Pepare- 
thians, and treated them with considenihle severity. 
The ruined Peparethians ext laimed loudly a^^^ainst 
the conqueror, and called upon the Athenians tor 
succour ; but, though the generals were ordered to 
espouse their cause, it does not appear that any 
effectual assistance was afforded to them. 

These indications of a revived spirit in the Athe^ 
nians sufficiently prove that the peace party had 
ceased to predominate. It still, however, retained, 
at least in a considerable degree, the management 
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of puUic afFalrs ; and, as lon^ a» this was the case; 
there was no hope of such decisive measures as 
would raise up an effective barrier afj^ainst the am- 
bition of Philip. Demosthenes, therefore, once more 
came forward, to improve the advantage which he 
had gained over his pohtieal opponents, and rouse 
his fellow countrymen to more strenuous exertions. 
The tone of bis third Philippic indicates that be 
was consciouB of his increased popularity, and fell 
that, both in censuring and advising, he might Yen- 
tare to address the people with increased boldness^ 

Accordingly, he did not spare those or»> 
S. devoted to Philip, nor the 

past errors of the Athenians themselves. 
With respect to the present situation of Athens, the 
great principle which he laid down was, that Philip 
was already at war with the republic. It was, he 
contended, the very height of folly to suppose that, 
so long as he did not openly declare himself their 
enemy, Philip was not guilty of committing hosti^ 
lities against them. That declaration he would pro- 
bably not make if he were in the centre of Attica, or 
even at the Pineus ; for so he had acted as to Olyn^ 
thus, to Phocis, to Pheraea, and to Orenm. It was 
not from his words, but from bis deeds, that a judg. 
ment was to be formed of his intentions. From 
the day on which he accomplished the ruin of Pho- 
cis/' exciaiDied the orator, " from that dav has he 
been at war with you." His proceedings in Thes- 
saly, in Euboea, in Megara, and in various other 
quarters; his continual extension of his dominions; 
bis remaining permanently in arms; his specula^ 
tions and intrigues in the Peloponnesus; his designs 
against the Hellespontine cities; were in reality, all 
violations of the treatv> acts of hostility, and preli- 
minary steps to the subversion of Athens. All the 
wrongs done to tb6 Greeks by the Athenians during 
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their seventy years^ sovereignty^ and all those done 
fay the Lacedflsmonians daring thirty years of their 
sway, did not, Demosthenes affirmed, equal in num- 
ber the outrages which the Greeks had suffered from 
Philip in the course of less than thirteen years. 
The disgrace and the injury were aggravated, also, 
by the worthlessness of him who inflicted them. In 
the one case, those who sinned were at least the 
true sons of Greece, blamable, indeed, but not des- 
picable ; in the other it was a man who was no 
Greek, nor in any way allied to Greece, nor even of 
a superior race ot barbarians, but a vile Macedonian, 
sprung from a country where formerly not even a 
good slave was to be found. After having vented his 
anger in this passionate and rather undignified sally, 
Demosthenes turned to trace elaboratly the cause 
of the public evils, and to suggest a remedy. The 
cause was corruption and negligence ; the remedy 
was the punishment of the corrupt, abhorrence of 
the pai tisans of Philip, and a determination to act 
thenceforth with vigilance, foresight, and vigour. 
In conclusion, be recommended the same niival, 
military, and diplomatic measures as he had recently 
proposed, in his oration on the Chersonesus; but 
be now went a step further, by declaring that an 
embassy ought to be sent to the Persian king, to 
obtain his cooperation in putting a stop to the rapid 
and destructive progress of the Macedonian mo- 
narch. 

At length the government of the peace party sank • 
under the reiterated attacks which were made upon 

it by its opponents, but principally by Demosthenes. 
1'he death-blow seems to have been given to it by 
the i hird Philippic. The orator, who had so mainly 
contributed to bring about this change, and whose 
patriotism and splendid talents gave him an irre- 
sistible claim to share in the direction of tlie st<ite, 
was now raised to the highest station of the republic ; 
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Demosthenes lieeame, in effect, the prime minister 
of the Athenian peopled 
Gratified as Demosthenes mast have been by bis 

* The observations of Mr. Mitford, on the office of prime rai- 
aUter of Atbaot, will be paraded with pleasure. Tbej are eijoalljr 
just lod cwidid. The •itoatioii.of first Miiiiitter> or vioogeroDt 
oftbe toforeign sMomblj for tbe diroetlon of tbe execotivo go- 
▼ernmeoty was less coooecied wUb a particular office in Athens 
than in anj other Grecian commonwealth whose constitution has 
been anff)lfled to n». Fn Lacednrrnon, the ephor of the year was 
the priiuiipal minister ; at Tliebes tiie poleiii.ircli or the Boeotarcb* 
Under Solon's constitntioci the arclion oC the year seems to have 
been liie proper tirsl miui^ter of Athens. But when the com- 
monwealth became moch implicated in wars, it wat found conro- 
ttieot that the atratogaa^ tbo firat gooerml* thoold b«f o • disore* 
tionarj powor to call eztraoidioiry anomblioa of tbo people, 
which wat analogous to deroandini; an audience of tbe sovereign* 
Tbe general oommonly acquired this situation by his abilities ; 
the nrchon, fit least in the constitntion ofCH^lhenes, if the busi- 
ness was legally coodacted, acquired it always hy lot; the com- 
munications of the general to the novereif^n sissembly were often 
most highly iuteresting ; liiose of the arclton seldom* Men of 

the oxtraoirdinarj characters then of Tbemistoolea, Aristtdest 
Ciaioo» and Pericles, holding suoecssirely tbe office of general 
throagb most critical periods of Daay jearSt gave it an impor- 
tance far above that of any other. But still no political power 

was constitutionally attached to it, except that of convening t^te 
jipople ; and to avail himself of this the general must be an able 
speaker. The real charicter of hrst minister of Athens, then, 
seems best marked by Thucydides, in his account oftbe disgrace 
and restoration of Pericles, in the early part of the Peloponnesiao 
war : * None of tbo orators/ says the historian, * ooold satisfy tbo 
people. After a short interTal, Iherelbre, they called for Feriolee 
again to mount the bema, and tell them bis opinion of their affairs, 
and advise them what measures they should sanction with their 
decrees.' But when, afterward, the military and civil characters 
hccame more separated than they were in the times ol riietiiis- 
tocles and I'ericles, if the general was not himself nn able or;i(or, 
it was indispensable for him to seek tbe assistance of an able 
orator. Hence Ipbicrates, though himself a speaker of not tbe 
lowest rank, chose an orator, not a milllarj man, for his asso- 
ciate in military command ; and hence what Demosthenes in his 
potitical noviciate described, an orator commander in chief with 
the ' general under him that is, ao orator doing that part of the 
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liaving attained this eminence, the circnmstanoes of 
bis country were snch as could not fail to mingle 

many serious feelings with those of triumph^ and 

generaTs biisine*;? which he was enable to do for himself, speak- 
ing to the suveini^^n peojile for him, and so appearing the prio- 
oipal person, liut Demonthenes himself seems to have been the 
first who ever acquired that leading situation which be held» of 
effeoUve ftrat miniBter of the ooBnoiiwealtb, wbdlr without mi* 
litarj ropiitstion, tnd wilboot aoj military oflioe. He bocine an 
Mineot oxample of what he bad formerij reprosooted as a new 
portent, an abaord anomaly in goTerDineDt, an orator ooainaBder 
io chief, with a jjeneral under bira. 

*' The Greeks, amid their deficiencies in the science ot pol itics , 
held very geoerallj. as well us justly, that the military should be 
subordinate to the civil power; that is, tlie military, as a branch 
of the executive, should be subordinate to the legislative. But 
it fnrtber deaerrei ronaric tbat, in ererjr Greeian ropablio wbero 
wo find any atoad j eonatltntion, tbe oxeeotiTo waa modelled upon 
the plan of regal antboritj. The same person, (at least in times 
of war, which were almost eontinnal,) tbe chief military man, 
held the chief civil ronnnand. Henee Ksclnnes, on an oceasion 
when it was of the utnio.st importance for him to nvoid whatever 
might offend popular jealousy, did not scruple to aimign Demos- 
thenes of unconstitutional conduct, as well as gross arrogance, 
io threatening that he would make tbe generals of the common- 
wealth feel the soperior Importanoe of an orator* But, tbroogh- 
o«t tbe Greeian repoblioa, tbe eiTil and militarj obtraoters were* 
in theory, never aeparated: both equally perraded tbe wbole 
people: every man waa to be a soldier, and every man n member 
of tbe sovereirjn assembly. Citizens, however, more and more 
avoiding miliiary service, it became necessary for tbe coramoo- 
wealth to entertain an overbearing body of mercenaries, while 
nowhere, in the constitution, existed any proper provision for 
juoh a state of things. Hence the conduct of Demosthenes, io 
laet irregnlar, waa in principle perhaps good ; and tbe reproof of 
Bsebioes^ joatly founded, as tbe eonalitntion bad been, yet, in tbe 
altered state of things, waa of pernaeiooi tendenoy. Bot tgain, 
still it deserves observation, tbat, as far na tbe Greeian govern- 
ments are laid open to us, nowhere was the civil power of the 
military chief magistrate more narrowly limited, nowhere so re- 
fralarly as iu tbe Lacedemonian constitution ; wher^ alone here- 
ditary succession and the title of king were preserved, and where 
tbe aaeredoesa of tbe royal person, as of tbe essence of tbe eonsti- 
tntion, waa most strictly sanotloned«"^Vol* VII. p. $9, ed* 1839« 
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required the exertion of his best skill to ward off 
danger and diso^race. Abroad, the political horizon 
was involved in gloom. Subserviency to the king 
of Macedon was prevalent among the Grecian states ; 
and, even where he was hated, hatred was neutral- 
ized by feebleness or tear. At home, resources were 
scanty, and all the measures of Demosthenes were 
sure to be misrepresented, censured, and thwarted, 
by foes whom defeat had inspired with tenfold in- 
Tetetacy. Long after^ wkeii be was defending bim* 
self against Bscbines^ he drew a striking picture of 
the posture of affitirs at the period of his entering 
into office. " Our sole allies,** said he, *' were the 
islands, nor bad we ihc whole of these, but only the 
weakest of them. We bad neither Rhodes, nor 
Chios, nor Corcyia, on our side. Our revenues 
amounted to no more than forty-five taknts, and 
even this sum had been anticipated. Your infantry, 
your cavalry, consisted of the inhabitants of Athens 
alone. But the circumstance which was the most 
alanning for us> and the most beneficial to oar ene* 
mieSy was, that traitors had alienated our neighbours; 
so that the Thebans, the Eubceansi the Megareans, 
were all of them more inclined to be hostile than 
friendly to us* Such was the situation of the re- 
public. Is there any one who can deny it? Let us 
now look at the situation of Philip. In the first 
place, and this point is ofparaniount importance in 
war, he was himselt the uncontrolled o-eneral of bis 
forces. His soldiers, loo, were experienced in mili- 
tary matters, and were continually under arms. His 
finances were in the most flourishing condition. 
Whatever he thought proper to be done, he did it 
on the spot* without making it known by decrees^ 
without debating upon it in public, without being 
prosecuted by cuumniators as a yiolator of the laws, 
without being accountable to any one. In all things 
he was the supreme lord, head, and governor* But 
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I, who had to oppose such a prince, (and for this 
you ought to make allowance,) what could I com- 
mand ? Nothing! I had merely the n^hi of ad- 
dressing you, and that right you granted to his 
hirelings as freely as you granted it to me/' 

Undiscoorafi^ed by these adverse circumstances, 
Demosthenes bent fill the powers of his capacioas 
mind to the performance of the task which he had 
undertaken, on which, as he sincerely believed, de^ 
pended the salvation of the country. By incessant 
activity he endeavoured to make up for the de6- 
cienc y of resources, and hy departing from the cus- 
tomary mode, and personidly conducting every 
public measure through all its stages, he ensured 
the [)L'rrect execution of his plans. Instead of dele- 
gating to others a portion of the labour, he himself 
explained to the people what ought to be done, 
defended it from objections, drew up the decree, 
and carried it into effect. If it were an embassy 
that he proposed, he himself was the ambassador. 
To this versatile application of his talents he subse- 
quently alluded, and not nnjustly, with some degree 
of pride. "Before my time, Athenians,*' said he, 
*' you had numbers of illustrious speakers; such as 
Callistratus, Aristuphon, Cepbalus, and a thousand 
others; but not one of them ever applied himself, 
as 1 have, to every part of an affair. He who pro- 
ofed the decree did not proceed on the embassy; 
e who went on the embassy was not the proposer 
of the decree; each secured a respite from business, 
and a resource in case of misfortune.'* 

Among the various abuses which were remedied 
by Demosthenes, was the partial and oppressive 
mode of apportioning the quotas of the assessment 
for equipping a naval force. By the practice which 
was then pursued, the rich contrived to shift the 
heaviest part of the burden from their ow n shoul- 
ders to those of the poorer classes. As the law 
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stood, sixteen trierarchs, from the age of sixteen 16 

forty, contributed, each in equal proportion, to the 
fitting out of only one ship. The chant^e which 
Demosthenes proposed was complete. By the de- 
cree which he submitted to the assembly, individuals 
were thenceforth to be taxed according^ to their for- 
tunes. He who possessed a fortune of ten talents 
was to equip one ship ; he who bad a larger sum 
was to be rated on the same scale, but his contin*- 
gent was not to exceed three ships and a tender; 
and those who had less than ten talents were to 
unite to make up the amount necessary for a single 
ship. A reform like this, which imposed such 
onerous pecuniary burdens upon those who had 
hitherto eluded them, could not but excite an obsti- 
nate opposition, and much rancour against the pro- 
poser. The influence of enormous bribes was tried 
in vain to induce Demosthenes to desist, and Es- 
chines is said to have received two talents (or 
exerting bis venal eloquence to frustrate the project. 
An attempt to intimidate met with no better suc- 
cess. OnePatrocles had the hardihood to impeach 
Demosthenes, for having brought forward an illegal 
])r )position. He was disgracefully defeated ; and, 
not being able to obtain even a fifth of the suffrages 
in his favour^ he was condemned, as the penalty of 
a vexatious prosecution, to pay a fine of five hun- 
dred drachmae : the law lor altering the assessment 
was sanctioned by the people, and its beneficial 
effects were speedily made apparent. 

The system of foreign policy on which Demos- 
thenes resolved to act was calculated to preserve the 
safety and honour of his country. It is explained 
by himself. He prop()^ed to encircle Athens on all 
sides by a barrier of friendly republics, thus ren- 
dering Eubcea her outwork on the seaward, Boeotia 
on the north, and Megara, and other neighbouring 
states, on the side of the Peloponnesus ; to vote 
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liberal supplies, and put the naval and military 
force on an efficient footino; ; to secure in the fullest 
manner the importation of com, thus providing for 
the subsistence of the city ; to guarantee from dan- 
ger the Cheraonesus, Proconnesus, Tenedos, and 
other Athenian colonies, by furnishing them with 
ample means of defence ; to contract alliances with 
Byzantium, Perinthus, Ab\ dos, Rhodes, Chios, and, 
if needful, with Persia; to cut off, as far as possible, 
the resources of hostile powers ; and to procure for 
Athens all those with which she was at present 
inadequately supplied. This system, it will be 
seen, was designed^ on the one hand» to guard 
Attica from invasion, and, on the other, to hold 
Philip in check on the side of Tbmce, by opposing 
to him a league of the Hellesponthie cities. The 
Athenian navy would form the connecting link 
between the distant members of the confederacy, 
and its command of the sea, if turned to proper 
account, would clog the movements of Philip's force, 
and menace every vulnerable point on the coast of 
his dominions. 

Of all the objects which it was the wish of Demos- 
thenes to attain, none, perhaps, was more important 
than that of converting £uboea into a bulwark of 
the republic. The possession of that island would 
not only enable an enemy to deprive Athens of part 
of the means of subsistence, but also to threaten her 
territory with invasion. It was not without reason 
that Philip denominated Eubcea the fetters of Greece. 
Separated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
it overlooked and overawed, for a space of almost a 
hundred miles, the eastern frontiers of Attica, Bceotia, 
and Phocis, from nearly the promontory of Sunium 
to the Malaic gulf. 

Since the period when the ascendancy of Athens 
in Kuboea was restored by Phocion, an unfavourable 
change had taken place. The beneiit which talent 
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had gained was lost by incapacity. Molossus, who 
succeeded Phocion as commander of the Athenian 
troops which were left in the island, appears to have 
been deficient both in vifrilanceand in military skill. 
In spite of their late defeat> the partisans of Mace- 
don, encouniged by his want of ability, soon beo^an 
to renew their intrigues. The most prominent actor 
in Eiiboean atlairs was Callias of Chalcis, whose 
hostility at the period of Phocion's expedition had, 
for some unknown reason, been for^^iven by the 
Athenians. He now contrived to obtain the convo- 
cation of a general assembly of deputies from the 
cities of Euboea, ostensibly on public business, but, 
in reality^ for the purpose of putting an end to the 
influence of Athens, and procuring the supreme 
authoriw. Havinff settled his plans, he visited the 
court or Philip. He met with a distinguished re- 
ception from that monarch, and, for a while, was 
constantly in his train, and was treated us a per- 
sonal friend. At length, however, Callias fell into 
disfavour, and found it necessary to secure his safety 
by flight. What offL-nct he had committed we are 
not told ; but it is probable the kin^; discovered that 
Callias, while affecting to serve the interests of his 
royal host, was only seeking to make him an instru- 
ment to forward his own. Molossus, meanwhile, 
remained in ignorance of the intrigues which were 
on foot, till the consequences of them were manifest 
in the shape of open warfare. His success in the 
field did not compensate for his want of foresight in 
the council ; he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and thus the preponderance of Macedon was re* 
established in Euboea. 

Philip was not slow in turning this revolution to 
account. Two men who were devoted to him were 
raised to be the rulers of the principal Euboean 
cities. In Eretria, which was advantageously situ-> 
ated to threaten the north-eastern coast of Attica, 
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Cllsthenes was placed ; and in Oreum, at the north- 
ern end of the island, opposite Scyathus, Philistides, 
a man of obnoxious character, took the reins of go- 
vernment. At the outset, the citizens of Eretria and 
Oreum applauded the change. Ambassadors were 
sent from Athens to persuade the £retrians to dis- 
solve the connexion with Philip ; but they were 
scornfully dismissed, and some individuals who had 
favoured them were driven into exile. The people 
of Oream displayed an equal attachment to the 
Macedonian monarch. Eaphraeus^ a native of 
Oreum^ who had formerly resided at Athens, was 
vehemently hostile to Philistides, whom he consi- 
dered as ( be creature of Philip. At length, believing 
that he had obtained sufficient proof against them, 
he brought forward an impeachment of Philistides 
and some of his supporters, whom he accused of 
intending to betray the city to the king of Macedon. 
But so strong was the prejudice of a majority of his 
fellow-citizens, that they refused to hear his charges, 
and he was committed to prison, as a disturber of 
the public peace* 

It was not long, however, before the inhabitants 
of both cities found ample reason to repent their 
misplaced confidence. Ihe Eretrians were the first 
to be undeceived. Philip suddenly sent into the 
island a thousand mercenaries, under the coiumand 
of Hipponicus. Having razed the fortifications of 
Porthnius, an Fretrian seaport, on the south-west 
coast of Euboea, and thus removed an obstacle to 
the future landing of troops, Hipponicus proceeded 
to Eretria, where he established Hipparchus, Auto* 
medon, and Clitarchus, as governors. Indignant 
at this tyrannical intervention, and at the conduct 
of their new rulers, the disabused citizens twice 
attempted to shake off the yoke, but they were 
defeated, in the first instance, by a body of Mace- 
(Ionian troops, under Eurylothus, and, in the second, 
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by another division, under Parmenio, and the male^ 
contents were driven into banishment. 

The citizens of Oreuni were no less unfortunate. 
Presuminjj: on the strength of his party, and the 
support of Philip, Philistides rendered hinriselt daily 
more obnoxious by his arbitrary proceedings. By 
the disturbaDces to which this conduct gave me, 
Philip was supplied with a pretext for interfering. 
Affecting, as their faithful ally^ a desire to restore 
tranquillitv among the citizens, he sent a body of 
troops to Oreilm. The anti^Macedonian party strove 
to prevent these military padficatom from being ad« 
mitted, but their opposition was feeble and ineffec- 
tual. As this succour placed him above the necessity 
of usin^ caution, Philistides pursued his tyrannical 
career with increased activity. Exile or death was 
the fate of all who ventured to oppose him ; and 
Euphrseus, dreading, perhaps, the cruelties which he 
might be destined to endure, escaped from the power 
of his oppressor by the commission of suicide. 

The tyranny of the Macedonian faction in Oreum, 
Eretria, and other Euboean cities, became at length 
so unbeamble that the people were eager to obtain 
succour, to enable them to shake off the yoke. Such 
was the state of affairs in the island, at the period 
when Demosthenes became first minister of A thens, 
and he hastened to seize this favoaiable opj)ortunity 
of carrying into effect his plan of making EubcBa 
contribute to the secuiity of his country, instead of 
being a source of alarm. A neofotiation was conse- 
quently entered into with the discontented cities. 
The principal mover in the project of overthrowing 
the Macedonian faction was the versatile Callias, of 
Chalcis, whom Eschines happily characterizes as 
being more inconstant than the Euripus. He had 
alret^y lent himself in succession to Athens, Mace, 
don, and Thebes, and he now veered round again 
to Athens. In this instance he seems to have acted 
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with good faith. Three deputies were now sent by 
him to Athens, to propose a new alliance. Demos- 



was adopted by the assembly. On this occasion, 
he acted upon an enlightened system of policy. 
He sought to attach the Eubceans by generosity, 
instead of taking advantage of their condition to im. 

pose upon them onerous tciins. In the treaty which 
de concluded with them, he not only forbore to 
make any pecuiuaiy deuiuud lor the succour which 
was to be afforded, but he went much i'urther; he 
renounced all cl;iim of clomniion and tribute on the 
part of Athens, and recognised the complete inde- 
pendence of the EuboDan cities. 

The troops destined for this service were put 
under the command of Phocion. So entirely had 
the Macedonian faction lost its influence that it did 
not venture to make even a show of resistance. 
Clitarchus of Eretria, Philistides of Oreum, and 
other obnoxious leaders, fled from the island, and 
the people regained possession of their rights. Tliis 
success was hailed with delight by the Athenians, 
and enhanced in no sli^^ht dcji^ree the reputation of 
Demosthenes. On the motion of Aristonicus, the 
general assembly decreed that the thanks of the 
people should be given to their chief minister for 
his various public services, particularly for having 
restored the liberty of Euboea, and that, as a testi. 
mony of his merit, a crown of gold should be pre- 
sented to him in the theatre^ at the festival of 
Bacchus. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE AFFAIRS OF MACEDON AND ATHENS, FROM THE 

SIEGE OF lElllNTHUS TO THE RETURN OF PHILIP 
FROM SCYTHIA. 

Dmgm of Philip against Byzantium and the oilier 
Cities on tk^ Propontis. He marches to besiege 
Perinfhus. Diopiihes defeated and slain. Situation 
of Perinfhus, Philip forms the Siefje of the Place, 
Brave Defence made by the Perinfhians, They are 
sticcoured by the Persian Monarch and the Byzan- 
tines, Philip attacks Selymbria with a part of his 
Army, The Macedonian Admiral captures twenty 
Ships laden with Com for Selymbria. Envoys sent 
from Athens to demand the Restoration of the Vessels. 
Letter of Philip in reply, Fowrik Philippie ofDe^ 
mosihenes. The Athenians resolve to snceaur the 
Cities on the Propontis. Negotiatums with the By- 
zantines. Letter ofRemmstrance from Philip to the 
Athenians, Embarrassment occasioned by it. Ora- 
tion of Demosthenes on the Letter. Philip besieges 
Byzantium, Chares is refused Admittance hj the 
Byzantines, and is defeated by the Macedonian Ad- 
miral. Philip is foiled in an Attack upon Byzan- 
tium, A formidable Armament is despaiclied by the 
Athenians, ivilh Phocion at its head, to assist Byzaf^ 
tium, Philip raises the Siege. Gratitude of By- 
zantium^ Perinthus, and the ChersonesUes, Philip 
marches against the Scythians, His Cause of Quarrel 
with Atheas, their Monarch. The Scythians are da^ 
feated. Booty taken from them. Philip is attacked 
by the Triballians, and wounded, on his Return. 
Speech of Alexander. 

Though the suppression of Macedonian influence 
in Euboea must nave been exceedingly galling to 
Philip> be neither interfered to prevent it, nor mani« 
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fested any apparent resentment when it was com- 
pleted. In preserving silence as to this, event he 
acted with nis usual sagacity, and his seeming 

acquiescence mi^ht tend to remove suspicion willi 
respect to his uUerior designs. However desirous 
he might be to consummate that supremacy over 
the Hellenic body which he had so Iodlt been la- 
bouring to acqune, an invasion of southern Greece 
was too hazardous an experiment to be tried at pre- 
sent, and he was too prudent a politician to risk by 
hasty violence an object which could be secured by 
a slow and circuitous process. But, though he 
relinquished his hold on £uboea» he did not the less 
persist in his plan of extending bis own power, and 
striking at that of Athens. The sphere of his exer- 
tions was changed ; his system remained the same. 
As a swordsman, who tind8 the vital parts of his 
antagonist too well defended for his weapon to reach 
them, endeavours to weaken him by wounding the 
extremities, so did Philip turn his attack, from the 
vicinity of Attica, to a quarter in which, though dis* 
tant, serious injury might be inflicted upon Athens. 
On the countries bordering upon the Euxine the 
Athenians chiefly relied for their supplies of com 
and other necessaries, and an extensive commerce 
was therefore carried on by them with Perinthus and 
Sdymbrta, on the Propontis, and with Byzantium, 
which may be considered as the key of the Euxine. 
By possessing these cities, — and his conquests in 
Ihrace brought him into the neighbourhood of 
them, — he would have the means of greatly dis- 
tressing Athens, and also of carryino- more easily 
into effect his projected invasion of the Persian em- 
pire. Once already, it is said, he had laid a plan to 
make himself master of Byzantium. Traitorous 
citizens had been bribed, a gate was to have been 
delivered np to him, and JMbcedonian troops were 
hovering nigh, to ^er the place, but the plot was 
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discovered* and was consequently frustrated. Philip 
resolved that force should now attempt that which 
treachery had then failed to perform. An army of 
thirty thousand men was accordingly put in motion, 

and its first efforts were directed against Perinthus. 

"While Philip was on his way to that city, an op- 
portunity arose, which was eaorerly embraced, to 
take vengeance upon the Athenian commander in 
the Chersonesus, who had rendered himself so ob- 
noxious to him. Diopithes, with a detachment, was 
then making an inroad into the Cardian territory* 
By a forced march, Philip came upon him unawares^ 
and, in a skirmish which ensued, Diopithes was 
dain, while endeavouring to rally his men. Philip 
declared* however* that* in acting thus* he bad not 
meant to commit hostilities against Athens* but only 
to succour his allies, and to punish Diopithes for 
those unauthorized ravages of which he had been 
guilty on the lands of the Cardians. 

Of Perinthus, situated on the western coast of the 
Propontis, all that now remains is a miserable vil- 
lage, called Eski Erekli, or Old Erekli, the last of 
which words is a corruption of Heraclea, one of the 
former names of the city. In ancient times, Perin- 
thus was rich by its extensive commerce* and strong 
by its locality and its fortifications. It stood on a 
peninsula* which presasted a rapid slope on the 
land side* the houses rising amphitheatrically above 
each other, and the lower part of the place being 
consequently overlooked and commanded by the 
higher. The ramparts were of considerable strength, 
and the citizens were numerous and brave. 

The magnitude of liis array, and the vigour with 
which he pusljed on his operations, proved 
Ol.^il0.1. ^^^^ Philip was resolved to spare neither 
toil nor expense to bring this enterprise 
to a successful conclusion. To drive the defenders 
from their posts* be raised towers* eighty cubits high* 
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which rose far above the walls, and from which an 
unceasine^ shower of missiles was discharged. As 
soon as the ramparts were thus rendered approach- 
able, the battering ram and the mine were set to 
work for their destruction. The ram was kept per- 
petually in action by fresh divisions of men, and the 
sappers continued their labour with equal perse, 
venuice. The Perinthians, on the other hand* fought 
with an obstinate bravery which inflicted severe loss 
upon the besiegers, and much retarded their pro* 
gress. At length, the continued batterv and mining 
produced its effect, and an ample breach was opened 
in the wall. Infinitely, however, to the surprise and 
morlidcation of the besiegers, a new rampart, reared 
by the Perinthians since the commencement of the 
sie^e, was visible behind the ruins of the old ; and 
thus the Mcicedonians were placed under the neces- 
sity of repeating their fruitless labours. The spirits 
and means of the Perinthians were, at the same 
time, sustained by supplies of men» arms, and pro- 
visions, which reached them from Byzantium, and 
from the neighbouring city of Selymbria. 

Irritated rather than discouraged, Philip strained 
eveiy nerve to sunnount these idditional obstacles. 
He hemmed in the city more closely, increased the 
number of his batterinp^ engines, and strove to wear 
out the garrison by a series of assaults, continued 
by night as well as by day. The Perinthians en- 
fleavoured to retard the progress of the hostile w orks, 
but their SLillies were repulsed with much loss to 
them, and thus their power of resistance was dimi- 
nished, without their having gained any counter, 
vailing advantage* Their supplies were once more 
beginning to run short, and their force to be inade- 
quate to the defence of the city, when they were 
again enabled to make head against their formidable 
foe. Alarmed by the restless ambition of Philip, 
the king of Persia deemed it prudent to check him 
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in las career, so as at least to keep him at a distance 
from the Persian domioioDB, and he accordingly 
ordered the saimps of the provinces bordering upoo 
the Propontift to afford succours to the Perinthians. 
His oraers were promptly obeyed, and abundant 
military stores luia provisions, with a reinforcement 
of troops, and the money to pay them^ were des* 
patched to Perinthus, and reached the city in safety, 
iiyzantium, also, sent a chosen body of suldier^ and 
a skilful commauder. 

T liough the balance had now ceased to prepon. 
d(;nite on his side, Philip did not desj):ur of success, 
On the contrary, he pressed onward with increased 
ardour. Repeated assaults were made, and the zeal 
of bis soldiers was stimulated by the promise of 
largesses and the rich plunder of the ]3]ace. At 
length, by dint of constantly continued efforts, the 
besieged were driven from the second rampart, and 
a lodgment within it was effected by the lifacedo* 
nians. But this advantage, which it had beeh sup- 
posed would be decisive, was soon found to be of 
little utility. The Perinthians had effectually barri- 
caded and entrenched all the narrow streets, and 
connected the houses, so as to form a bulwark 
stronger than those which they had lost, and in 
attacking which the besiegers would be overlooked 
and slaughtered with impunity from the buildings 
in the ITigher part of the city. 

Philip was at last compelled to pause. The 
storming of a town so situated and aefended, and 
often receiving succours, would be nothing short 
of madness. Other measures must, therefore, be 
adopted. It was the facility of procurini^ aid which 
enabled the Pcrnitliians to protract their resistance^ 
and it was only by depriving them of it that he 
could hope to sulxlue ihem. To shut out access to 
them h(! ha<l already stationed a scjuadron in the 
Propontis, under the command of Amyntas. As* 
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however, this step had ])roved insufficient to accom- 
plish his purpose, he resorted to another in aid of it. 
At the distance of a few miles to the east of Perin- 
thus, and situated on the shore like that city» stood 
Selymbria, which still exists under the name of 
Sdiyrisu From this place^ by vessels keeping dose 
in with the coasts supplies could be thrown into the 
bdei^uered fortress^ in spite of the vigilance of the 
Mac^onfan admiral. To close op this avenue, and 
also to forward his designs upon Byzantium, Philip 
drew oil a })Lirt of his forces from before Perinthub, 
and invested Selymbria. 

The Athenians did not view with indifference this 
fresh proof of the dang:erous project of Philip with 
respect to the Hellespontine cities. Their resent- 
ment, however, was not yet sufficiently excited to 
induce them to act a decided part. A half measure 
was adopted, and, like all half measures* it was 
abortive. Leodamas, the admiral on the Propontic 
station* was directed to escort twenty merchant ves- 
sels* laden with com, for the relief of the Selym«- 
brians ; but, in order to preserve at the same time 
the semblance of neutrality, it appears that this 
commission was to be executed by stealth. 7' lie 
plan was unsuccessful. The i\I;u edoniun admiral 
seized the vessels, and, though Leodamas pleaded 
that their cargoes had been purchased in the Hel- 
lespont, for the use of the inhabitants of Lemnos, 
the plea was disbelieved, and they were sent as 
prizes into a Macedonian port 

The news of this sdzure, though it could not 
be quite unexpected, exdted much indignation at 
Athens« The party which was anxious to preserve 
peace, nevertheless, prevailed, and it was resolved 
that an application, couched in moderate lang ua^e, 
should be made to Philip. A decree was accord- 
ingly moved by Eubulus, the friend of Phocion, 
and was sanctioned by the people. After affirming 
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that the ships had been sent to the Hellespont for 
com, it proceeded to state, that if Amyntas had 
acted throus:h iq^norance or mistake, the Athenians 
would not impute blame to him, and that if, on the 
other hand, their officer had gone beyond his in* 
structions^ they would take cognizance of the matter, 
and inflict on him SQcfa punishment as he mi^btde- 
serve. Three ambassadors, Cephisophon, Demo- 
critus, and Polyctatas» were appointed, to make this 
known to Philip, and to require the restoration of the 



To the demand made by the Athenian envoys 
Philip returned a written answer. Tlie tone of his 
reply was cold and sarcastic ; but, by laying the 
blame on certain unnamed individuals, he adroitly 



was addressing, and, as it would at this moment 
have been impolitic to irritate the Athenians by re- 
taining the ships, he consented to restore them. 
** Upon the whole/' said he, it appears to me that 
you must be esr^ously simple, if you could ima- 
gine that it would escape my notice that these ships, 
under the pretence of conveying provisions from the 
Hellespont to Ijemnos, were, in reality, despatched 
for the purpose of isuccoaring the Selymbriaiis, who 
are besieged by me, and who are not included as 
your allies in the treaty of peace subsisting between 
us. But the instructions which your officer received 
'W'ere nt)t anthorized by the Athenian people; they 
were given to him by certain magistrates, and others, 
who are now in a private station, who are striving 
by every means in their power to urge the people 
into hostilities against me, instead of remaining in 
the present state of amity — they being far more 
anxious to bring this about than to assist the Selym- 
brians, because they are of opinion that it would 
benefit themselves. I, however, am of opinion that 
it would not be advantageous either to you or to 




avoided woundinLr 



the pride of the people whom he 
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myself. I will, therefore, release tiie sliips, and, for 
tlie iutiire, if you will no longer allow your leaders 
to act upon this pernicious system of politics, but 
will reprimand and restrain them, I also will endea- 
vour to preserve the peace. Farewell." 

The determined enmity which was felt against 
Philip by Demosthenes, in conseqnence of his firm 
conviction that the monarch intended the subversion 
of Grecian liberty, and, especially, the humiliation 
of Athens, could not fail to be increased by the 
palpable allusions which this letter made to the 
great orator and the anti-Macedonian party. His 
own feelinpfs, perhaps, on this occasion, no kvss than 
the critical state of public affaii-s, prompted the 
harangue which is known as the fourth rhilippic. 
In this oration lie repeats much of what he had for- 
merly urged, but generally places it in new points 
of view, and adorns it with fresh eloouence. It is 
somewhat singular that he now manifested, though 
in cautious language, a change of opinion witb re- 
spect to that appropriation of revenue to theatrical 
purposes, against woich. he bad formerly protested. 
Tbb change one of his most pertinaciouB c^surers 
considers as " apparently the price of his renewed 
favour with the many." It does not, however, beeai 
necessary to assign an unwortliy motive for it. He 
mij^ht honestly, as well as prudently, consent to 
forejjo a secontiary object, in t!ie hope of ohtaininji: 
unanimous support in obtaining another which was 
of superior importance. 

Severely reprobating the cardessness, vacillation, 
and imprudence of the Athenians, and their tolera- 
tion of those haranguers who were hired to betray 
their interests, be cdled upon them to make a tho. 
rough reform in their system. ''When,*' said he, 

you have decreed that war shall be entered into, 
cease, after that, to dispute whether you oui^ht to 
have done it. In defending yourt^elves, imitate his 
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manner of attacking ; furnish money and olbef sup 
plies where they are requisite, let each contribtite itt 
proportion to his means, provide forces, f^^alleys, ca- 
valiy, transy>ort vessels, and, in a word, nil that is 
wanted to carry on the contest. At present, your 
conduct exposes yoa to derision. Philip himself 
could scarcely wish you to act otherwise. Tou do 
not move till opportunities are lost Your treasures 
are thrown away, you hesitate In your choice of 
commanders, you burst into 6t8 of nassion^ and you 
recriminate upon each other. I will now ascend to 
the source of the evil, and indicate the remedy. 
You always, Athenians, procrastinate till the last 
moment, you never are prepared in time, you are 
led by events, and, when you have come loo late, 
you sink again into inactivity. A new event occurs, 
and is followed by new measures, in which all in 
confusion. But it is not thus that you ought to 
proceed. You will never accomplish any thing 
with hasty levies. You ought to have an army on 
foot, provide for its subsistence, appoint treasurers 
for it, take security for their good behaviour, and 
compel them to render an exact account of the sums 
which they have expended. In like manner, you 
ou^ht to make your generals responsible for their 
conduct, not allowing them to sail elsewhere, or to 
undertake any enterprise which you have not pre- 
scribed. By adoptinp;^ this plan without delay, you 
will compel Philip to observe the conditions of the 
treaty into which he entered, and to confine himself 
to Macedon, or at least you will meet him upon 
equal terms. You now, Athenians, ask, 'What is 
Philip doingp Whither is he marching?^ but it 
will then, perhaps, be his turn apprehensively to 
inquire, 'Where has the Athenian army appearedP 
To what quarter does it direct its course?' 

That toil and danger, and a lavish expenditure, 
mustattend upon the system which he recommended, 
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was acknowledged by the orator ; but lie maintained 
that only by submitting to these necessary evils 
could the ruin and dishonour of Athens be averted. 
Believing, probably, that the pecuniary sacrifice was 
that which would be most obnoxious to many of his 
auditors, he pointed out a resource bv which it 
might be avoided or mitigated. And nere he ex- 

Cmaed himself with a boldness which proved that 
e was not unauthorized to speak upon the subject. 
It was to the ruler of Persia that he confidendy 
looked for the supplies which would be required to 
support a contest. After having stated the motives 
which would induce the monarch to enter into an 
alliance with them, he added, "For these reasons, 
Athenians, I think that we ought to send ambassa- 
dors to treat with llie king, without payinf^^ any 
attention to those idle maxims that he is a barba- 
rian, the common enemy of Greece, and similar 
prejudices, which have often been injurious to our 
interests. For my own part, when I see a man 
dreading a prince who redoes at Susa and Ecbatana, 
and pretending that be has evil designs against 
us, he who formerly assisted in reestablishing our 
republic, and who recently made us such advan- 
tageous offers, (if we reiused them it is not his fault,) 
when I see the very same individual maniiesting no 
dread of the ;^eueral robber who extends his power 
into the heart of Greece, and e\ t n to our gates, I 
am astonished, and cannot avoid fearing the man, 
whoever he may be, to whom Philip is not an object 
of fear." 

With consummate art, he strove to excite against 
Philip all the passions of his hearers, appealing by 
turns to their pride and their apprehensions, and 
representing bim as inveterately, and almost neces. 
sarQy, their foe. Wherever the monarch might 
dtreet his attack, it was still against them that the 
blow was aimed. " No one amongst you,*' exclaimed 
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he, "can he simpltt enoue^h to imagine that the de- 
sires of Philip are bounded to the possession of some 
contemptible villao;es in Thrace; that for such con- 
quests he exposes himself to the inclemency of sea- 
sons, the hardest labours, the greatest perils, and 
that he does not covet the ports, the arsenals, the 
silver mines, the revenues, the situation, and the 
splendour of Athens, (which never may be or any 
otiier be able to seise upon!); that he will disdain 
all these advantages, leaving yoo to enjoy them in 
quiet, while, for the rye and millet of Thrace, he is 
conieiUed to live amidst frost and snow la a 'Vhva- 
cian cellar. It cannot be. It is these which be luis 
ever in view, to whatever other quarter be may turn 
his arms." Nor, i)e urijed, was this to be wondered 
at. Philip cherished a deadly hatred ajjainst their 
city, the ground oa which it stood » its very gods, 
but, especially, against its free and popular consti- 
tution ; and so it must be, for the continuance of 
that constitution he considered as incompatible with 
bis pretensions, and even with bis secnrity, since, 
while she was living under it, Athens, unambitious 
and the natural protector of liberty, would always 
be a refu<re and a rallying point to those who were 
desiious of shaking off the fetters in which be had 
bound them. 

The repeated efforts of Demosthenes to rouse his 
countrymen to a sense of their dan«j^er were at length 
successful. It was resolved that an attempt should 
be made to save the cities on the Fropontis from 
falling under the sway of the Macedonian monarch. 
The pacing of this resolution was, perhaps, hast^ 
ened by the arrival of Leon at Athens, as envoy from 
the Byzantines. Aware of the storm which was im- 
pending over them, they despatched him to solicit 
succour from the Athenian government. On the 
other hand, Demosthenes himself, as we learn from 
his oration on the crown, was seat ou an embassy to 
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Byzantium, and, thono-h the precise ciate of it is not 
specified, it is probable that his visit to that city 
took place upon the present occasion. At whatever 
period it may have occurred, we have bis own avowal 
that its object was attained* 

The present ascendency which his formidable 
enemy, Demosthenes, held over the minds of the 
Athenian people, and the conseqnent indications of 
their intention to check him in tiis career of ambi«> 
tion, could not be regarded without apprehension 
by the keen-sighted and sag.icious Philip. He de- 
termined, therefore, to try whether they might not 
be diverted troni their purpose, by a judicious mix- 
ture ofcomphiint, remonstrance, and menace. With 
this intent, he addressed to them a letter, which is 
believed to be of his own composition, and which, 
indisputably, is one of the most masterly state pa^ 
peiB that ever was produced. It sets forth and 
aggravates with admirable skill all the grievances 
which he was really justi6ed in reacting ; dexter- 
onsly places the conduct of his opponents in the 
most unfavourable point of view ; and keeps wholly 
out of si^ lit every circumstance which miglit tend to 
the weakening of his own cause. The reasoning is 
acute, and the tone is calm, firm, and dignified, 
with an occasional touch of sarcasm. A faint reflec- 
tion of the original will be found in the ibiiowing 
version. 

''Philip to the senate and people of Athens, 
greeting : As the many embassies which I have sent 
to you, for the sole purpose of inducing you to ad- 
here to engagements ratified by solemn oaths, have 
proved unavailing, I have thought it necessary to 
write to make known my grievances. Be not sur* 
prised at the length of my letter ; for, as my causes 
ol coiuplaiot are numerous, each oi them must be 
distinctly exphuned. 

In the hrst place, when Nicias, my herald^ was 
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forcibly carried off from my own territory, so far 
were yoii, as justice required you, from punishing 
the perpetrators of this outrage, that you aggra- 
vated the wrong, by retaining him in prison for 
ten monlbs; and yon caused to be read in your 
general assembly the letters which I had entrusted 
to his care. 

Again — when the Thasians^ who are subject to 
you, opened their ports to the Byzantine gallies, 
and, indeed, to all pirates that chose to frequent 

them, you paid no regard whatever to the treaties 
between us, which expressly declare that such con- 
duct shall be looked upon as an act of hostility. 

"Nearly at the same time, Diopithes, who had 
made an irruption into my dominions, not only sold 
to slavery the inhabitants of Crobyle and Teristasis, 
but also devastated the adjacent parts of Thrace, and, 
at length, carried his lawless violence to such a pitch 
as to seize Amphilochus, who had been sent as am- 
bassador to negotiate the release of the prisoners, 
and, by the harshest treatment, to compel him to 
ransom himself at the price of nine talents. And 
this act received your approbation 1 Yet to violate 
the sacred character of heralds and ambassadors has 
by all nations been considered as a heinous crime. 
By you, in f particular, has it been looked upon in 
that li^rht. When Antbemocritus, yonr herald, was 
murdered by the Megareans, your indignation was 
so highly excited, that you excluded them from the 
mysteries, and erected a statue before one of your 
city gates, as a perpetual memorial of their guilt. 
But what can be more unjust than that you should 
yourselres commit the same crime, which, when it 
was committed against you by others, you so se- 
verely resented 1 

** In the next place, Callias, your general, made 
himself master of ail the towns situated on the bay 
of Fagasae, though they are comprehended in the 
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treaty which I made with joq, and are in alliance 
with me. All ships bound to Macedon he stopped, 

and he sold to slavery, as beini; enemies, those who 
were on board of them. For these acts of violence 
he liiis been eulogized in your decrees. I am at a 
loss to cunceive what more you could do if we were 
engaged in Qj)t!n war with each other. For, when 
we were so, you did but send out your privateers, 
capture my trading vessels and sell their crews, 
assist my enemies, and lay waste my territories. 
But now, carrying still farther your injustice and 
malevolence, you have sent ambassadors to the 
Persian monarch, to persuade him to declare war 
against me. This is the more surprising, because, 
before that prince had recovered Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia, yoii liad decreed that I and the other Greeks 
should be invited to make common cause against 
him, in case of his engaging in any new enterprise. 
Now, on the contrary, so rancorous is your ani- 
mosity, that you are negotiating an alliance with 
him {{gainst me. Your ancestors, as I have heard, 
deemed it highly criminal in the family ofPisistratns 
to have led the Per^ans against the Greeks; yet you 
do not blush to be guilty of the same actions for 
which you continually inveigh against your tyrants. 

In addition to this, you command me by your 
decrees to allow Teres and Chersobleptes to hold 
undisturbed sway in Thrace, because they are citi- 
zens of Athens. I know, however, that they were 
not comprised in our treaty of peace, nor are their 
names to be ibuml inscribed in the records of our 
engagements, nor are they Athenians; but that, on 
the contrary, Teres has been joined in arms with me 
against you, and that when Chersobleptes was about 
to take the necessary oaths before my ambassadors, 
that he might be comprehended in the treaty, he 
was prevented by your generals, who represented 
him as an enemy of the Athenian people. But 
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irbere is the faiiiiess and justice of prodaiming him 
an enemy when it accords with your hiterest to do 

so; and of claiming him as a citizen when I am to 
be made an object of calumny? How liapptiis it, 
that af ter Sitalces was slain, who enjoyed the privi- 
leges of your cit}^ you became the friends of his 
murderer, while, now, you are eager to enter into a 
war with me on account of Chersobieptes, under 
pretence of his being an Athenian citizen ; and that> 
too, when you are well aware that not one of those 
whom you have obliged with that mark of favour 
care for either your laws or yoor decrees. But, 
setting aside much that might be urged on this sub- 
ject, I will bring the question into a narrow compass. 
You conferred the rights of citizenship upon £!va> 
goras of Cypms and Dionysius of Syracuse, and 
on their descendants. If, then, you will prevail on 
those ulio dispossessed and drove them out to re- 
store to them their lost dominions, you shall recover 
from me those parts of Thrace which were governed 
by Teres and Chersobieptes. But, if you maintain 
silence with respect to Evagoras and Dionysius, and 
yet, on a similar account, would disturb me in my 
possessions, am I not justified in resisting youP I 
might produce other powerful arguments on this 
head, but I forbear. 

I admit that I am resolved to succour the Car. 
dians. I was their ally prior to the conclusion of 
the treaty with you, and you have refused to submit 
the diflferences between you to arliitration, though 
the Cardians and I have often called on you to do 
so. If, for your sake, who have ever been invete- 
rately hostile to me, I were to desert allies and 
friends, who have always been faithfully attached 
to me, should I not deserve to be looked upon as 
the basest of mankind? 

" Formerly (for this article must not be forgot- 
ten) you confined yourselves to remonstrances with 
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te8pect to the Cardians and to other points; but 
lately you have resorted to violent measures. On 
the mere complaint of the Peparethians that I had * 
misused them, you instantly ordered your general 
to avenge on me their pretended wrongs. Yet, in 
fact, I had treated them much less severely than 
they deserved. In the midst of peace they had 
seized Halonnesus; nor, though I had repeatedly 
demanded both, would they restore to me either 
the island or the garrison. The Bagrant injury 
done to me by the Peparethians was not worthy of 
your notice; the chastisement which I inflicted on 
them could alone claim your attention ; although 
you knew that it was neither from them nor from 
you that I took the island^ but from the pirate Sos- 
tratus. If you plead that you gave it to Sostratus, 
you avow yourselves the protectors of pirates. If 
he seized it against your will, what wrong have I 
done to you hy taking it, and rendering safe the nor 
vigation of the neighbouring seas? Out of regard, 
however, to your republic, I was willing to give you 
the island ; but your orators would not permit you 
to accept it as a gift, you must have it as a restitu- 
tion; so that, if I gave it up in the manner which 
they wished, I was tacitly to confess myself to have 
become Ulegally possessed of it, or, if I refused, I 
was to be an object of suspicion to the people of 
Athens. Seeing through their design, I proposed 
that an umpire should be chosen to decide between 
us ; my intention being to cede the island to you in 
case it were adjudged to be mine, or to restore it if 
my right were disallowed. This proposal I often 
repeated, but in vain. The Peparethians, mean- 
while, seized upon the island. What, then, was T 
to do? Was I to leave unpunished those who, in 
contempt of their oaths, had offered me such a dar- 
ing insult? If the island belonged to the Pepare- 
thiaas, by what right do the Athenians dmand it? 
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If it was your property, why did yoii not wrest tt 
from the Peparethians ? 

" To such a pitcli has your animosity been car- 
ried, that, when I was sendini,^ a fleet into the Hel- 
lespont, I was under the necessity of marching a 
body of troops, as an escort for it, alontr the coast of 
the Chersonesus, as, by a decree of Polycrates, to 
which you gave your sanction, your colonists were 
authorized to commence hostilities against me. 
Your general there also solicited the Byzantines to 
join him, and he every where publicly declared that 
you had ordered him to proclaim war with Macedon 
whenever a favourable opportunity mi^ht offer. 

**Yet, notwithstanding all these agi^^essive pro- 
ceeilings on your part, I have refrained from reta- 
liatincr; I have attacked neither your ships, nor 
your towns, nor your territories, though 1 have had 
the power to seize all or most of them ; and T have 
never ceased to soHcit that you would consent to 
submit our respective pretensions and grievances to 
amicable arbitration. Consider, then, whether it be 
not more beseeming to terminate our disputes by 
rational discussion than by the sword; whether it 
is 6ttest for you to be judges in your own cause^ or 
to admit of a decision by umpires. Besides, what 
can be more absurd than that the Athenians, who 
oblii:ct*d the Thasians and Maronites to refer to a 
third piu ty iheir claims on the city of Stryma, should 
themselves decline to settle our differences in the 
same equitabUj manner, especially as you know that, 
if the decree be asrainst you, vou will sustain no 
loss, and, it it be in your favour, my conquest will 
be delivered over to you. 

" But a more incredible fact still remains behind. 
It is this. When I sent to you ambassadors, selected 
from the whole body of the confederated Greek 
states, that they might be witnesses of the just and 
reasonable arrangements into which I wished to 
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enter with you respectinfr the affairs of Greece, you 
would not condescend even to hear them, thoug^h 
this step of mine gave you an infallible means of 
either dissipating the fears of those hy whom I was 
Baspected, or of proving to every one that I was the 
most perfidious of mankind. To have done this 
would have been for the benefit of the people ; but 
it would not have answered the purpose of the ora- 
tors. Those trading politicians among you bold 
that, for them, peace is war, and war is peace. They 
are sure to make a profit of the generals, either by de- 
lending or by arraigning tlieni; and to acquire with 
the multitude the character of patriots, they have 
only to ascend the benia and load wiih scandalous 
invectives your most respectable citizens, and the 
most eminent men of foreign states. Easy would 
it have been for me, by the distribution of a little 
gold, to stop their calumnies, and even convert them 
into eulogies; but I should blush to purchase from 
such beings the friendship of the Athenians. 

*' So far do these men carry their assurance that 
they have even disputed my right to Ampbipolis. 
That right, however, is supported by better reasons 
than can be urged by those who impeach it. If first 
possession decides the claim, what claim can be 
more just than mine, seeing that the original holder 
was Alexander, one of my ancestors? a fact attested 
by the o^dden statue at Delphi, which he dedicated 
there from the Persian spoils. But, if this proof be 
unsatisfactory, if it be contended that Amphipolis 
belongs to the latest occupant, it is mine by that 
title also. I took it from the colonists whom the 
Lacedsemonians planted there after they had driven 
you out* Cities are held either by right of inhe^ 
ritance or right of conquest ; yet you> who were not 
the earliest possessors, nor are actually in possession 
of it, and wtio held it but for a short time, now lay 
iplaim to tliis city, and that, too, notwithstandmg 
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your liavinji^ confirmed it to me by treiity. I often 
wrote to you on the subject of Amphipolis, and you 
always recoofnised my right to it. By the treaty of 
peace, Amphipolis and your alliance were both 
secured to me. Whtit title, therefon , can be more 
indisputable than mine? It was transmitted to me 
by my forefathers; I recovered it by war; and, 
finally, it has been guaranteed to me by you, who 
are accustomed to make claims even when right is 
not on your side. 

^* These are my grievances. As you have been 
the aggressors, as my forbearance has only rendered 
you more eager in seizing upon every opportunity 
to injure me, T, relying upon the justice of my 
cause, and calling upon all the panels to bear witness 
to it, will repel your aiJfQfressions, and vindicate 
those righi.s of which you seek to deprive me." 

The tone, the facts, and the arg-uments, of this 
letter rendered an attempt to answer it a task of no 
small difficulty. However rational might be the 
dread of Philip's constantly increasing influence^ 
and the conviction that he aimed at nothing less 
than the supremacy over Greece^ and that all his 
thoughts and movements were perseveringly di* 
rect^ towards the attainment of that supremacy, 
siill it was not to be denied that, on many occasions, 
the Athenians had acted towards him in such a 
manner as to afford him more ilian a colourable 
])retext to complain of their proceeflino^s. This was 
now an embarrassing circiinisLance to the war party 
at Athens. II ihey quitted the high ground which 
they had assumed, and stood as it were on the d^ 
fensive, by endeavouring to refute the allegations 
of the monarch, they must fail in wholly vindicating 
themselves; and besides, which was by far more 
important, acting the part of the accused instead of 
the accusers, they must necessarily lose in a great 
measure, if not wholly, the power of stimulating 
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the passions of the people by the force of irrt sistible 
eloquence. Ingenious reasons, and appeals to dates 
and particulars, must be substituted in place of 
splendid declamation and withering invective ; and 
this course^ even at best, was calcuhitcd to deaden 
the feelings of the public mind. With more of 
policy and boldness than of fairness, Demosthenes, 
therefore, determined to get rid of this stumbling, 
block, by passing over in silence, as though they 
were too futile for notice, the cliarj^es which Piiilip 
had urfjed, and by reiterating wit li liesh v igour and 
talent bis won ted attacks on the Mace- ^ ^ 
donian sovereign. Accordingly, as soon qL 110. 2 
as the letter had been read to the people, 
he ascended the bema^ and addressed them in the 
following spiritstirring language : 

It is now manifest to you tSl, O Athenians, that 
Philip never really made peace with you ; that he 
merely suspended the war. For after having given 
HfiJos to the Pharsalians, disposed of Phocis, and 
reduced all Thrace to subjection, labouring to cover 
his injustice toward us under false pretences, he 
did, in fact, attack our state ; and now, by his letter, 
he has at lensfth formally declared that war which 
he has unavowedly been carrying on against us for 
several years. That, dreading not his power, but 
taking up arms boldly, we ought with our persons^ 
our fortunes, our ships, in a word, with all that we 
possess, to combat strenuously against him, is the 
point which I shall endeavour to prove. 

'* In the Arst place, Athenians, we may trust that 
we shall have, as our allies and assistants, the im- 
mortal gods, whom he has insulted by his violation 
of oaths and treaties w hicli were sworn to in their 
name. In the next place, all those aits to which he 
has been indebted for his success, those promises 
by which, with the hope of great benefits, iie lured 
every stale in its turn^ have now lost all their 
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influence. The Perinthians, the Byzantines, and 
their confederates, are at last aware that he designs 
to treat them as he treated the Olynthians. The 
Thessalians are no lon^sfor ig^norant that h is aim is 
to be the tyrant and not the leader of his allies. 
The jealousy of the Thebans is excitefl by his 
keepinnr a g^arrison in Nicsea, by his surreptitious 
assumption of a seat amons: the Amphictyons, by 
his requiring embassies to himself from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and by bis making exclusive alliances 
with the Peloponnesians. So that, of those who 
formerly were bis friends, some are now at open 
war with him, others are lukewarm in bis cause, 
and all suspect and complain. Add to this, (and it 
18 no slight ad^antapfe) toat the satraps of Asia, by 
throwino; a body of hired troops into Perinthus, 
liave compelled liiin to laise tlie sieq^e of that place. 
Havino^ thus rendered themselves obnoxious to him, 
and dano^er be ins: at their doors in case of his be- 
cominii^ master of Byzantium, tliey will not only be 
our willing allies, but will also induce the king of 
Persia to aid us with his treasures. In riches he 
excels all others, and such are his means of taking 
a preponderant part in Greece, that formerly, when 
we were at war with Lacedsmon, he uniformly 
gave the superiority to wbicbever party be chose to 
espouse. If, then, be should now unite with us» be 
wul easily overbalance the power of Philip. 

** It is not to be denied that, availing himself of 
the opportunity afforded by peace, Philip has pos. 
sessed himself of many ol our 4owns and harbours, 
and other advantages essential for carrying on war. 
But T will observe, that when |)awer is founded on 
good. will and on the common interest of the confe- 
derating states, there alone is it firm and durable; 
but that, on the other hand, when it 4s built on am- 
bition, and fraud, and violence, and such is the case 
with the power of Philip, the most trifling accident. 
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the si job test shock, suffices to subvert aiul dissolve 
it. And, from much reflection on this head, 1 am 
convinced, Athenians, that not only has Philip be- 
come an object of suspicion and dislike to his allies^ 
but that even among his own subjects there does 
not exist that degree of concord and attachment to 
him which some may imagine. Though, while 
acting in concert with others, Macedon may have a 
preponderant infloence, yet by itself it is feeble* and 
its resources are quite inadequate to the «:!icant5c 
enterjjrises which he plans. Those resources he 
has, in truth, diminislicd, by his wars, by Ins expe- 
ditions, by those cllorTs which have gained for him 
an apparent greatness. For, Athenians, you are 
not to imagine, that the desires of Philip and of iiis 
subjects are the same. Be assured, on the con- 
trary* that while Philip aspires to conquest and 
glory, they wish for nothing but security. Glory 
he can win <mly by braving danger ; but they, who 
have homes, parents* wives, and children, have no 
inclination io be divided from them* and to be ex- 
posed to endless toils and perils in his cause. From 
this you may perceive how the Macedonians in 
general must be affected to their sovereign. As to 
those who are called his companions, and the prin- 
cipal officers of his mercenary troops, their distinc- 
tion is in some nu asurc commensurate with tlieir 
merits, but they live under more apprehension than 
is felt by obscure individuals. Men of low degree 
have only the foe to fear, but those of higher rank 
have more to dread (rom ilatterers and slanderers 
than from battles. The one do but share in a dan- 
ger which is common to all ; the others, besides their 
part, which is not small* in the perils of the Held* 
nave also to apprehend the capricious displeasure 
of the monarch. If the soldier transgresses, his 
punishment is ]>roportioned to Ins crime; bui the 
more emmenl is th^ leader, the more is he oiieu 
VOL. vii, H 
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exposed, in contempt of justice, to eudare insult 
wad humiliation. 

"That these are incontestable facts there is no 
man of sense will deny. So insatiable of t^lory is 
Philip, as all who have acquired a knowledge of 
bim affirm, that he seeks to monopolize to hiaiedf 
the reputation of every ^reat deed wbioh is peiu 
formed, and can less easily forgive bis genenUs for 
any splendid acfaievesient Aan for bkving beea 
bafflea and disgraeed in their undertakings* How» 
then, if this be the case, happens it that he has so 
long been served with fidelity P It is, Athenisns^ 
because his hateful qualities are covered by the veil 
of prosperity ; for success conceals defects, while 
adversity bring^s them at once into open view. For 
as in our bodies, while the CT^neral state of liealth is 
good, we are little sensible of weaknesses and ail- 
ments in particular parts: but when sickness attacks 
us, then we begin to feel old fractures, strains, and 
other unsoundnesses, so, in kingdoms and govern* 
ments of every form, while their arms are trium- 
phant their disorders are unnoticed, but when a 
reverse of fortune comes, (and such he may be 
expected to experience sinee be has enterprised a 
task beyond his Mrength,) then they become di»- 
tinctly visible to all mankind. 

**TiOoking, nevertheless, to the prosperous issue 
of Phili[)'s art ions, should any one, thereiore, deem 
him a {omiidable enemy, I think that he judj^es 
wisely ; for in all human affairs fortune ib much, 
or, rather, is every tbinp^. Yet there are reasons for 
prelerrin^ the fortune of Athens to that of Philip. 
Our ancestors transmitted to us the supremacy in 
Greece, not only before Philip reigned, but even 
before there was a king in Macedon. His ancestors 
paid tribute to the Athenians ; the Athenians have 
never paid tribute to any one. We may, be^des^ 
with greater confidence rely upon the protection 
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the gods, because our conduct lias always been 
more oroverned by piety and by justice. 

'*But bow, tben, did it happen, that he gained 
so mach the advantage ^ver us in the former warP 
Because, Athenians, — for I must speak plainly to 
yoo^^Philip himself is constantly at the head of 
his troops, endures every toil and privation, braves 
every danger, is regardless of inclement seasons, 
and never suflfers afavourable opportunity to escape ; 
while, on the contrary, — the truth must be told, — 
Mve sit here idling, delaying, decreeing, or wander 
about, inquiring of each other whether there is any 
news. News! what can be stranp^er news than that 
a Macedonian should dare to insult the Athtnicins 
by sending to them such a letter as you have just 
heard? He has, too, an army of mercenaries in his 
pay, and, as the gods can witness, he has some of 
our orators besides, who, won by his bribes, blash 
not to live for Philip, and seem to be scarcely con- 
scious that, for a misemble pittance, they are selling 
themselves while they sell their country. We, on 
the other hand, neither bestir ourselves to counteract 
his schemes, nor will furnish the supplies to pay for 
hired troops, nor have resolution enough Lo take up 
arms ourselves. It is, therefore, not wonderful tliat 
in the last contest he prevailed against us; but 
wonderful indeed is it that we, who in war neglect 
every thing that it requires, should expect to over- 
come him who leaves nothing undone which can 
ensure his triumph. 

''These things, Athenians, it behoves you seri- 
ously to ponder on ; for, bear in mind that we can 
no longer consider ourselves as being at peace, since, 
after having in effect made war against us, Philip 
has now declared it. No expense, therefore, whe- 
ther of public or private wealth, must be spared, all 
must zealously serve in arms^ and abler generals 
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than those whom yoa have hitherto employed mast* 
be chosen; for let no one iiiiiii^ine tliiil the men who 
have reduced our affairs from a prosperous to an 
unfavourable situalion can raise them up aL^ain 
from depression to prosperity. Nor must you be 
weak enout^h to suppose that, if you persist in your 
wonted supineness, others will display zeal in your 
cause. Think, rather, bow shameful it would be 
for you, that your forefathers should have eoduied 
such labours, anr! encountered such dangers, in 
their wars with kauoedmrnon, and that you, Athe- 
nians, should shrink from courageously defending 
the inheritance which they acquired for you by their 
honourable exertions ; that a native of Maoedon, 
braving all hazards to extend his empire, should 
still have been foremost in the fight, so that no part 
ot Ills body is unpierced by a wound, and that 
Athenians, unused to dependance, and accustomed 
to victory, should, throuu^b indolence or effeminacy, 
dishonour the priories of their ancestors^ and sacri* 
fice the interests of their native land. 

" Now, waiving further speech as unnecessary, I 
insist that we ought to prepare for war, to call upon 
the other Greeks to eonfeoerate with us in the com. 
mon cause, and to rouse them not by words but by 
deeds, for words nnseconded by deeds are vain, and 
the more especially from us, who are known to have 
greater resources for opposing him than are pos- 
sessed by any other of the Grecian states." 

The visforous eloquence of Demosdunes pre* 
vailed, and the Athenians resolved to persist in 
their efforts to save the lleiiespontine cities from 
the monarch of Macedon. 

Philip, meanwhile, had chanp^ed his scene of 
action. The sie<xe oi Ferinthus had been continued 
through the autumu and winter, without his being 
able to make any impression upon the place. In 
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the spring, therefore, he adopted the resolution of 
converting" the sie^^e into a blockade, and ^ 
marching to attack Byzantium with the otl|io.l a. 
miyor part of his army. He bad already 
ravaged its outlying territory. In deciding to assail 
the city itself he might be influenced by the consi- 
deration that the liberal aid which it had afforded 
to Perinthus had exhausted^ or at least materially 
diminished^ its own means of defence. 

There was another circumstance which* perhaps, 
contributed to induce Philip to make an immediate 
attack upon Byzantium. An event, which had 
recently occurred, might tempt him to hope that 
the conquest of the city could be etfected before 
succour could arrive from its allies; if, indeed, they 
were not deterred from any further eflbrt to relieve 
it. When, on the su^o^stion of Demosthenes, it 
^ as determined that aid should be granted to the 
Uellespontine cities^ the command of the fleet was^ 
unfortunately, given to Chares. The character of 
this ill-omoied leader was not such as to ins[Hie 
confidence, either in those whom lie led or those 
whom he was commissioned to assist The disad- 
vantageous effects of this were speedily felt Various 
towns, distrustful of bis real intentions, refused to 
let him enter their ports; and, thus rejected, he 
justified their suspicions, by his exactions and op- 
pressive proceedings wherever he could tyrannize 
over those who were too feeble to resist. At length 
he a[)peared off Byzantium, the siege of which was 
not yet begun. But here again he was met by dis- 
trust, and repelled with disgrace. The Byzantines 
would not admit within their waUs a man who might 
prove to them a greater source of annoyance and 
injury than even an avowed enemy, in bravery 
Chares was not deficient^ and he probably imagined 
that a seasonable victorv woulo brighten bis tap* 
nished reputation. The Macedonian fleet was then 

h2 
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lyinv off Cbalcedon, on the Asiatic coast, and he 

bore down upon it to give battle. Amyntas, Philip's 
admiral, did not wait to be attacked. He advanced 
to meet him ; a violent conflict took place, and 
Chares was ultimately defeated^ with the loss of 
several vessels sunk or taken. 

Such was the state of attairs when Philip sat down 
before Byzantium. The city was strong both by 
nature and art. Situated on the site now occupied 
by the southern portion of Constantinople, it was 
covered on three sides by the sea ; while, to the 
landward, it was defended by lofty walls, having 
towers at short distances, and a wide and deep moat 
Amply stored with provisions, and relying upon the 
streno^th of their fortifications, and upon timely aid 
from their allies, the besiesfed would not waste their 
resources at the outset by any sallies to retard the 
works of the besiegers. But, while he pushed for- 
ward his approaches in the usual manner, he flat- 
tered himself with the idea of becoming master of 
the place by other and more expeditious means. 
Finding that the Byzantines were somewhat remiss 
in keeping watch, he resolved to make an effort to 
carry the city by sudden escalade. A night of dark- 
ness and storm was chosen for the purpose, and the 
daring enterprise was committed to a band of bis 
bravest soldiers. The ladders were fixed without 
being discovered by the garrison, and several of the 
Macedonians succeeded in gaining the summit of 
tlie rampart. Every thing* seemed to promise a 
fortunate issue; but, at this critical moment, the 
Byzantines were aroused to a sense of their danger 
by the baying of the mastiffs which were kept in 
the towers. They hastily seized their weapons, 
and rushed to meet the enemy. The darkness, 
however, by concealing from them the point which 
was threatened, and exposing their separate bands 
to the risk of encountering each other, had nearly 
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proved lata! to them. In this emergency, it is said, 
a bhUiant meteor, the sending of which their erro. 
neous but laudable piety ascribed to the kindness 
of the gods, diffused a blaze of light over the hea. 
vens, and directed them to their foes. They fought 
like men who had every thing to lose ; and though 
the Macedonians long persevered with unflinching 
bravery, Philip was finally compelled to recall them 
from the hopeless contest. Foiled in this scheme, 
he reverted to the slower but surer aid oi the bat- 
tering ram and the mine. 

Notwithstanding all his exertions, Byzantium 
was not doomed to yield to the Macedonian mo- 
narch ; for, in the person of Phocion a deliverer was 
at hand. Yet Philip had almost been successful in 
his design of disgusting the fickle Athenians with a 
continuance of the war. When news was brought 
to Athens that the Byzantines had refused to admit 
Chares, the people were indignant at the insult 
which they supposed had been offered to them. 
The partisans of Macedon did not neglect to foster 
this angry feeling, and to expatiate loudly upon the 
ino-ratitude which the Byzantines had displayed, 
and the folly oi' making^ sacrifices, ami hazarding 
the safety of the state, in behalf of those who treated 
them with enmity and eontempt. The soveicina 
many, misled by their resentment and tiiesc per- 
fidious suggestions, would probably have again sunk 
into inert spectators of the strii^^f^le made by the 
Hellespontine cities, bad not Phocion, though the 
friend of peace, now stepped forward to prevent 
them. It was not, he told them, the Byzantines 
who were to blame on this occasion, but the Athe* 
nian choice of a general. No confidence could be 
placed in the leader whom they had entrusted with 
the coinuiand of the succour. This, said he, is the 
reason why you are looked upon with a jealous eye. 
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even by those who cauDot be saved without your 
assistance. 

Convinced by his speech, the people decreed that 
a fresh armament should be sent to the Pro|)ontis, 
and that the conduct of it should be given to Pho- 
cion himself. Levies were accordingly raised, a 
fonnidaUe squadron of a hundred and twenty sail 
.was fitted out> the Chians, Rhodians, and other 
jdliesy contributed an auxiliary force, and the whole 
was led to Byzantium by the Athenian general. 
Full of reliance on his honourable character, the 
Byzantines received Phocion with open arms. His 
zeal, activity, and talent, and the powerful aid 
which he brought, inspired them with new spirit, 
and the troops of Philip were worsted in various 
encounters. 

As Perinthiis and Byzantium, while depending* 
on their own resources, with some help from the 
Persian satraps, had defended themselves so vigor, 
oosly that he had been able to make but little pro- 
gress towards the reduction of those cities, Philip 
d^paired of accompiishing his purpose, now lliat 
they had obtained tne weighty sopport of Ath^UL 
He resolved, therefore, to abandon nis enterprise; 
and, fortunately for his reputation, an event had 
recently occurred, which put it in his power to 
recede without appearing to act upon compulsion. 
We are told, but upon doubtful authority, that, 
previously to his raising the sie^e, he requested an 
interview with Leon, who commanded in Byzan- 
tium, to whom be confessed that the local situation 
of that'City rendered it necessary to his plans, and 
that he regarded it in the light of a mistress of whom 
he had long been enamoured, and had at length 
determined to win by force. To this be added, that 
all his actions were intended to conduce to the wd^ 
iare of the Grecian states. This story, however, is 
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in harinony Deitber with the character of Philip nor 
with the circumstances in which he was then placed. 
Diodonis affirms^ but the troth of bis assertion is 
dujt)ioQ8« that, on this occasion^ Philip signed a 
treaty of peace with the Heilespontine cities and 
the Athenians. That some parley took place be. 
tween the hostile parties is not improbable, but the 
terms, if any were agreed upon^ are unknown. 

Having acliieved the main object of the expe- 
dition, Phocion sailed from Byzantium amidst the 
thanks and plaudits of the people. On his return, 
he took some vessels belonging to the enemy, frus- 
trated a design which the Macedonians had formed 
against Sestus, repressed the incursions of the Car. 
dians into the Chersonesus, recovered some towns 
on theTbracian coast, and levied contributions. In 
one of the skirmishes which took place, he received 
a wound, which compelled him to desist from hos- 
tilities, and lead his armament back to Athens. 

The Byzantines and Perinthians were neither 
tardy nor lukewarm in expressing the grateful feel- 
ings excited by the decisive succour which had been 
granted to them. If, since the period oi the Social 
war, any embers of resentment had remained alive, 
they were extinguished by the service which Athens 
had now rendered. This is proved by the glowing 
language of the decree which they voted, and the 
numerous honours and immunities which it con- 
ferred. " In consideration,*' says the decree, " that 
the Athenians have always been friendly to the 
Byzantines, and to their kinsmen and allies the 
Perinthians, and that lately, when Philip of Mace- 
don invaded our territories, and ravaged them with 
fire and sword, designing our utter ruin^ the Atbe- 
nians brought to us a succour of a hundred and 
twenty ships, with provisions, arms, and soldiers, 
and thus extricated us from extreme peril, restoring 
tiie form of government, the laws, and the sepulchres 
oi our forefathfcirs^ we, the people of Byzantium and 
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Perinthus, have resolved to give to the Athenians 
the privileges of citizenship in oar states, the right 
of intermaniage* and of paiehaanig lands and 
booses, precedence in all public meetings, festivals, 
and leligions ceremonies, and an exemption from 
all manici|Md cbarges to snch of tbem as may reside 
in our cities. Moreover, there shall be erected, in 
the port of Byzantium, three statues, each sixteen 
cubits high, representing the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians crowning the Athenian people; and embas- 
sies shall be sent to the great general assemblies 
of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemsean, Olympic, and 
Pythian, where solemn proclamation shall be made 
of the crown decreed by us to the people of Athens, 
that all the Greeks may be informed of the magna- 
nimity of the Athenians, and of the gratitude of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians**' 

This example was followed by the people of the 
Chersonesns. Thoogh they had not fdt the sconige 
of war in an equal degree with the Hellespontine 
cities, they knew that, had Philip succeeded against 
their neighbours, they themselves would, in all 
probability, have been the next victims, and their 
thanks to Athens were therefore expressed in ener- 
getic language. " The Chersonesites, inhabitants of 
Sestus, Eleus, Abydus, and Alepoconnesus," says 
their decree, ''crown the senate and people of Athens 
with a crown of sixty talents ; they also consecrate 
an altar to gratitude and to the Athenians ; on ac- 
count of the greatest of all benefits conferred on the 
Chersonesites by that people, in rescuing them from 
Philip, and restoring their country, their laws, their 
liberties, and their religious rites ; of which service 
they will never cease to retain a grateful recollec- 
tion, and which they will ever be ready to repay 
with all the good that is in their power \" 

* Mr. Mitford, whose hatr«d of the Athenian demooraoj is in- 
veterate and irrepressible, iii exceedingly wroth with the condoct 
of tbo Bjfnatiaos iftd PeriothioM on this oooaiioo. Tbo preanb^ 
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While the delivered Byzantines and Ferinthians 
were thus evincing their joy and gratitude, Philip 

of tbeir decree he considere m direct libel opon those Bjmao* 
tine patriots, who, throogfa opportaoitj afforded by the Coafede- 
rate war, bad emancipated tbeir commonwealtb from its former 
oppresHive and degradiog subjection, uiider the sovereignly of 
tbe Athenian people.'* — **The tenor of this decree," sajs he, 
'* full J shows that the bigU-iipirited and successful asserters of 
fiideptiidenoj, who had dtrooted tht maaaaret of Bjrsastiom 
■od Porbthot in tbo Coafedorato war« do loogor hold tbo load't 
and that tho eonnexioa of thoae who had raportodod tboa Ui 
^wor waaaot witb tho parlj of Phocioo, to whom their citiao 
owed recent relief from a roinoas war, but with the Atheoiao war 
parry, whose instruments tbej submitted to be, in offering such 
servile flattery to tlie Athenian people, and in promoting a new 
breach with Macedonia. The influence then of that partj thos 
prevailing there, their aalhorit)' would not be likely to fail among 
the aabjoeU of Athaaa in tbo neighbouring territory of tho Chor- 
aoDoae." In the aame spirit, ho oalU tbo orowo, ? otod by tho 
inhabitants of the Chersonesaa. ao " extortioe of aixty talenta," 
Yet it woold seem that his censare of tbo Byaantines and Perla- 
tbians is bestowed without just cause. Nolwitbstandin^ tbeir 
bravery and resolution, it is probable that they mast allimately 
have succumbed, hud the) not been succoured by Athens. By 
tbe laws of aoctent warfare, tbe victor might raze their cities, 
and toll thorn for alaves ; and they might reasonably fear that 
Pbilip woold troat tboai in tbo aadio maaoor as bo bad troatod 
Olyothoa* Apollonia, and more thao thirty other Thraoian towoa: 
ia ll^then, wonderful, that tlu y should feel grateful for being 
rescued from such a horrible fate i* If Athens had formerly 
oppre-^^ed them, could that be a valid argnment for continuing 
to cherish an abhorrence of that republic, when it came forward 
in the character of a deliverer. Nearly twenty years had elapsed 
since the oonclusiou of tbe Social war, and preaenl service might 
well be allowed lo throw tbo toil of obli? ion ovor past wroaga. 
History aboonda with exanploa of atatoa, loag boatllo to oaeb 
otbor» oonfederatiog at length agaiast a powor which was dan- 
goroaa to both* Moro tbaa one instanoo is to bo fooad in tbo 
annalH of Greece. In modern times two instances will suffice: 
Holland, after an interval of less than a quarter ot u centarj, 
hecan)e the ally of Spain, against which country she liad wuged 
a protracted and deadly war for her liberty : and England en- 
tared lato a league with France, only four years after her armies 
had boea tovadiag tbo territory, aad baiailialiag tho inoaaroh, of 
ibai blagdon. 
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was pursuing: his march ihroiiorh Thrace and the 
passes of Ha^mus, to carry war to the country on 
the lower part of the Tster. After flowing nearly 
from west to east through a long: tract of terriicry, 
till it approaches nearly to tlie Euxine, Nter 
abruptly hends to the north, runs in that directum 
for several leagues, and then, as abraptly resoming 
its easterly course, poors its waters, by many mouths, 
into the Muxioe. The peniosola, formed by these 
Aexmes of the river, bore the name of Little Scyt hia, 
and was lobabited by a rode tribe, of which Atheas 
was the sovereign. While Philip was either pfe> 
paring for or actually en^^ed in the si^e of Pe> 
rinthos, the dominions of Atheas were invaded by 
the kintj of the Istrians w itli ;in overwhelmino^ force. 
In this distress, the Scythian ruler sent ambassadoi^s 
to Philip to re(j[uesi ;iid, in return (or vvhicli he pro- 
mised that the succt ssion to the crown should be 
secured to his ally. The prospect < it advantage was 
too tempting to be resisted by the Macedonian 
prince, and a body of troops was accordingly des- 
patched to succour the Scythians. While, however, 
the negotiation was carrying on, the lianger which 
it was intended to avert had ceased to exist* The 
death of the Istrian king occasioned the retreat of 
his host. Thus unexpect^ly relieved from his dif- 
ficulties, Atheas acted towards Philip with the 
greatest insolence and per6dy. Not satisfied with 
dismissinj^ unpaid the Macedonian division, lie dis- 
avowed in contemptuous language the proceedings 
of his ambassadors. It was, he said, improbable 
that he should have called in the Macedonians to 
vindicate his cause, when his own soldiers, who 
could combat not only with men but with cold and 
famine, were superior to them, or that he should 
have sought elsewhere for a heir to his throne, when 
|its own son was alive. 

When this injustice, sharpened by insult, was 
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offered to him, Philip was putting^ forth all his 
atren^h to bring to a successful termination his 
desigris against the Ht^llespontine cities. He was 
still sanguine in his hopes of a prosperous issue to 
his undertaking, and was too politic to relinquish 
an ofaject so important, for the mere purpose of 
punishing rudeness and breach of faith in a barba- 
rian. He deemed it wiser to obtain, if possible, a 
pecuniary compensation for bis assistance. Accord- 
ingly, he despatched an embassy to Atheas, to claim 
from him the pay of the Macedonian auxiliaries, 
and the expenses which had been incurred by their 
march. The envoys found the Scythian in a stable, 
employed in currying his horse, and we are told 
that " in time of peace he made no distinction be- 
tween himself and his eiroom." Having hejird their 
errand, he derisively answered, that, far from yield- 
ing wealth, the inclement sky and sterile soil of 
Scythia scarcely afforded needful food; that having 
no treasures worth the acceptance of such a poten- 
tate as Philip, he thought it better to offer him no^ 
thing than a tnfle ; and, with a sort of defiance, he 
add^, that the Scythians were more remarkable for 
hardv bodies and valiant minds than for the riches 
which they possessed. With this brief and unsa- 
tisfactory reply the envoys were dismissed. 

Had the prospects of Philij>, with respect to his 
ultimate success ajjainst Perinthus and Byzaiilium, 
been of a favourable kind, tljis second insult from 
Atheas would, no doubt, have remained unresented 
till a fit opportunity occurred of inflicting si«^nal 
chastisement upon the offender. But, as we have 
j'ust seen, the political and military situation of the 
.Macedonian monarch was, on the contrary, be- 
come exceedingly disheartening and embarrassing. 
Though the stubborn valour of the Perinthians and 
Pyzantines had hitherto baffled his strenuous efforts, 
his perseverance might ultimately have triumphed 

VOL. VII. i' 
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if ihey were unuided; but now, Athens having at 
length been roused to succour effectually the threot- 
eaiA cities, there was no probability of his reducing 
theniy and almost a certaintv of his being involved 
itt a war, for which, even within its narrowest limits^ 
he was not yet fully prepared, and which would 
Dfobably light up a flame tbtoughoot the whok of 
Greeee. But to retire confessedly defeated (rem 
this enterprise, would be scarcely less injurious to 
his interest than wounding to his pride ; he being 
well aware, that for a state to exhibit any appear- 
ance of weakness is for it to tempt aggression from 
its rival?;. The provocation offered by Atbeas came 
opportunely, to give to his retreat the semblance of 
a voluntary movement, for the purpose of punishing 
a perfidioas and brutal barbarian. His trinmph in 
Scythia would also effiwe his failnre on the Pro* 
pontis, and his absence in a remote country would 
tend to lull the fears and suspicions of the GirnkSj 
while hfe plans might stfll be fcorwarded by his par- 
tisans and emissaries. Such we may suppose to 
have been his motives for undertaking the Scythian 
exuedition. 

From Byzantium the muieh of Philip would lie, 
in almost a direct line, throufifh the eastern part of 
Thrace, to that pass of Hsemus, or Balkan, where 
the fortress of Schumla now covers the northern 
approach to the Turkish capital. Either on his 
way or after he had reached tne banks of the Ister, 
he was joined by his son Alexander. When his 
father quitted Macedon to attack Perinthas, the 
prince, though only sixteen, was left as regent of 
the kingdom, and bis acts justified the confidence 
which was reposed in him. The Medareans, a 
Thracian tribe, having revolted, he routed them, 
stormed their city, expelled the inhabitants, planted 
a colony in it, and commemorated his triumph by 
giving to the place the name of Alexondropolis. 
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Wliile he was on his inarch to Lesser Scythia^ 
Philip is said to have resorted to a stratagem, which, 
unless we suppose it to have been merely intended 
to prevent bis being resitted while passing the de* 
files of the H^unus, is incomprehensible, and which* 
at ail eTenISi was so clumsily eontrived* that he mast 
either have been barren of in?eiitaon at the moment* 
or must have relied in an extreme deme upon the 
stupidity of his antagonist. He deapatcbed to 
Atheas a herald, ^ho was instructed to make ami. 
cable professions, announce the monarch's approach* 
and state that his sole purpose in coming was to 
erect, at the mouth of the Ister, a brazen statue of 
Hercules, which, while engaged in the siege of 
Byzantium, be bad vowed to raise in honour of the 
divine hero. 

But, if he had really calculated upon the credu. 
lous folly of the Scythian* he 'soon found that hia 
ealculation was erroneous. Without aeeming to 
perceive it* Atheaa eluded the snare. The statue 
might* he said* be sent to him. If that were done* 
he would not only place it on the. chosen spot, but 
would ensure its remaining there inviolate. If* on 
the contrary, it were set up against his will, it was 
probable that tlie Scythians would pull it down, and 
melt it to make points for their darts and spears. 

Foiled in artifice, Philip was compelled to throw 
oil the roask, and he accordingly entered Scythia 
with purposes avowedly iiostile. How long he was 
occupied on this expedition is unknown* but he 
appears to have had many difficulties to surmount. 
Atheaa had not too largely piaised his subjects, 
when he asserted Ihat^itbougb poor* they had hardy 
bodies and valiant minds. .Undisciplined as they 
were*, their<brovery counterbalanced for a while the 
skill of their Invaders. In some of the skiimishea 
which took place the Macedonians were worsted. 
In one of the^e euuuunter^* Ibinenias, the most 
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celebrated iflute-p layer in Greece, whom the liberality 
of Philip had attached to his court, was among the 
prisoners. He was presented to Atheas, who had 
heard of bis fame^ and consented to listen to his per- 
formance. The charms of music were, however, 
wasted upon the coarse-minded and uncultivated 
hcythian, who declared that the neighing of his 
8teed was more pleasing to his ear. 

Military science at length prevailed over ignorant 
intrepidity. A battle was fought, in whtcn each 
party brought into the field the whole of its dis- 
posable force. On this occasion, Philip displayed 
his wonted talent. To break the first impetuous 
rush of the Scythians, and disorder their array, he 
com])()sed his tront line of the light troops and 
auxiliaries. Behind was posted the phalanx, with 
levelled spears, so as at once to support the fore- 
most troops, and interdict their retreat. The con- 
test was maintained for a considerable time, with 
severe loss on both sides, but the Scythians were 
finally and completely routed. The booty made by 
the victors, though abundant and valuable, was indi^ 
cative of the low state of society among die people 
from whom it was wrested. Kiches, according to 
the common acceptation of the word, bad no exist- 
ence ui those regions. The plunder consisted of 
twenty thousand of the youth of both sexes, destined 
to be sold for slaves, immense herds of cattle, and 
twenty thousand mares, which Philip desicpned to 
introduce into Macedon, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the native breed. 

Permanent conquest in this distant quarter was 
not practicable; and, therefore, having now attained 
his two main objects, revenge, and the brightening 
of his military reputation, Philip commenced his 
homeward march. The most eligible road to his 
own dominions lay through the cenlral pass of 
Hasmus. To reach this it was necessary to traverse 
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the country of the Triballi, or Triballians, which 
extended between the mountains and the river Ister. 
TheTnbaiii, a people nearly as uncultivated as the 
Scythiaas^ offered no obstruction to his progress till 
his army, encumbered by the captives and cattl^ 
vms entangled amidst the defiles. Tbey then de- 
manded a portiDn of the booty^ as the price of his 
being allowed to proceed. The embarrassment of 
Philip^ wa» inereased by the conduct of some of his 
Gfieek.meccenaries^ ivha availed themselves of the 
favourable opportunity to put in a similar claim to 
a share of the spoil. A combat ensued, in which 
Philip, uhile fighting gallantly at the head of his 
guards, was dangerously wounded. A shaft pierced 
his thigh with such force as to transfix and kill tiie 
horse on which he rode. He fell senseless to the 
ground, and would, perhaps, have perished, had not 
Alexander covered nim with his shield, and kept 
the enemy at bay, till the fallen monarch could be 
removed by bis soldiers. The Macedonian army 
finally succeeded in extricating itself from the de- 
iSles, but the booty fell into tiie hands of the TribaU 
lians. An incuiable lameness was the consequence 
of the wound which PhiUp received, and this mis. 
fortune he is asserted to have borne impatiently. 
Plutarch tells us, that when I'hilip was once com- 
plaining^ on this subject, Alexander endeavoured to 
console him by an ingenious though somewhat 
sophistical compliment. "How," said he, "can 
you so mucii regret an accident which, at every 
step you taker brings to mind your valour 1'* 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

AFFAIES OF GREECE FROM THE EXPEDITION OF PHO« 
CION TO MBOARA TO THE SEIZURE OF £LAT£A BY 
PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

Ti'antaeiions ai Megara. That Ciijf fotAfi^d by 
Pkoeim. League fmnedwUh various OreeianSiaies 
hy Demosthenes, It proves abortive. Maeedon ha- 
rassed by the naval Hostilities of Athens. Project 

for destroying the Athenian Arsenals attritnited to 
Philip, Anfiphan accused of being Philip's Agent, 
He is acquitted h?/ the People, hut (igain arrested i/y 
Demosthenes, tried b^/ the Court of Areopagus, and 
executed. Eschines stigmadsed by the Court of 
Areopagus. Injurious Effects of his Conduct, 
Cirrha destroyed, and its Territory consigned to 
perpetual Desolation. Cirrha rebuilt, and the 
Lands cultivated, by the Amphissians, Eschines, 
as one of the Council of Amphictyons, severely ti»- 
veighs against the saerileijious Conduct of the Am- 
phissians. Violent Measures adopted against them 
oy the CovneiL Resistance of the Amphissians, 
Subsequent Proceedings of the Council against them. 
Thebes and Athens decline to share in them. Philip 
is appointed General of the Amphictyonic Forces by 
the Council. Amphissa subdued. Alarm felt by 
the Athenians in consequence of Phi iip^s Presence in 
Phocis with an Armg. Thrg apply to Philip for a 
Truce, His Answer. The Thebans renew t/ieir 
Alliance with kinL His Letter to them. He seizes 
Elatea. 

To raise up around Aitica a rampart of friendly 
states, was, as we have seen, the policy of Demos- 
ihenes. By the successful result of the expeditioii 
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to Eubcea, Athens was rendered secure on her 
eastern maritime boundary. A similar advantage, 
though not quite of equal importance, was, at a 
somewhat later period, obtained on her western 
frontier. The small republic of Megara, situated 
between Athens and Corinth, had for some time 
been so much under the influence of Philip, that, 
as Demosthenes tells us, it was rather disposed to 
join in hostilities against the Athenian people than 
to form an alliance with them. Elizus,Pteodorus,and 
Fterilaus are named by him as the most prominent 
members of the Macedonian party. By those who 
were in opposition to that party, Perilaus was ac- 
cused, beroie the Three Hundred, of havings visited 
*for sinister purposes the court of Philip. He was, 
however, accjuitted, through the intervention of 
Pteodorus, one of the leading citizens ofMegara, in 
birth, riches, and interest; and by him was com- 
missioned to proceed to Pella on a similar errand. 
Perilaus returned with a body of mercenary troops. 
Demosthenes does not absolutely assert that these 
troops were supplied by Philip, but it is not impro- 
bable that they were ; and, at idl events, the tempo- 
rary ascendancy of his faction was the consequence 



were soon withdrawn ; and, of course, that portion 
of the Megarians whom they had been designed to 
keep under would recover some degree of weight in 
the government. For a time, nevertheless, no con- 
nexion seems to have taken place between Megara 
and Athens. At leni^tii the anti-Macedonian party 
acquired the mastery. Dreading, or affecting to 
dread, an attack from Thebes, which was then allied 
feoMacedon, it resolved to seek Athenian aid. Pho- 
cion was applied to on this occasion, and he secretly 
and rapidly led a body of men to Megara, where be 
was joyfully received. Without delay he proceeded 
to fortify Nissa, the port of Megara, and to join it 




It appeara, however, that they 
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to the city by two walls, similar to those which 
united the Atlic capital to its double harbour. By 
tliis means tlie [)la€e was not only enabled the better 
to resist an attack on the land side, but a way was 
kept open to admit any succour which it might be 
necessary to send from Athens. 

But, though tlie ranging of Euboea and Megara 
on the side of Athens was undoubtedly an eveat of 
importance, it would have been trivial in compa* 
rison had a plan which was fotmed by Demosthenes 
beeo carried into effect Ever active in seeking for 
allies to check the progress of Macedonian' ambi- 
tion^ he journeyed into Aeamania and Pdoponnesus, 
to negotiate with the various stAtes in those quar- 
ters. Havin<; set the treaty on foot, he entrusted 
the completion of it to Cailias of Calchis, who had 
acted a conspicuous part in Eubcea. On his return 
to Athens, Callias was introduced by Demo^sthenes 
to the assembled people, lie informed his auditors 
that he had succeeded in prevailing upon the Peio- 
ponnesians and others to join in a confederacy 
against the king of Maoedon. The sum idready 
voted for carrying on the war he stated to be a hun- 
dred talents; sixty of which were to be paid by the 
Aobeans and Megarians, and forty by uie Bubasan 
cities. Other reniiblic8» whose quota was not yet 
setded, would liicewise concur. - He had also, he 
said, been engaged in some secret affairs, beneficial 
to Athens, but which at present must remain undi- 
vulged, though they were known to a few Athenians, 
amongf whom he would only name Deaiosthenes. 

In contirniation of the tidinj^s communicated by 
Callias, Demosthenes came tbrward. After having 
^logised the conduct of Callias, and confirmed his 
sfisertions, fie declared that he had himself lonsed 
•agsinsi Philip the whole of the Peloponnesians and 
Acarnaniana: The sums which they 'had bonnd 
fbemsdves to iumish would, he saidj provide an 
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ai m;unent of a hundred ships of war, ten thousand 
hired infantry, and one thousand horse; besides 
which, two thousand native hciivy armed foot would 
be supplied by Peloponnesus, and as many by Acar- 
nania. He aidded, that the command of this force 
was freely confided to the Athenians, and that the 
deputies from the coalesced republics would meet 
at Athens on a day which he named, and which was 
nigh at hand. 

It is from Eschined alone, whose narrative is 
envenomed by his hatred, that we learn the exist- 
ence of this transaction. He, however, considers it 
as a fictitious story, invented for a fraudulent pur- 
pose. But this supposition is too absurd to gain 
belief even for an instant. It is in the higfhest de- 
gree improbable that, watched as all his actions 
were by bitter political foes and the hirelings of 
Philip, Demosthenes should have been so devoid 
of common sense as to venture upon a deception 
which must infallibly be sooner or later discovered, 
and which, beings so, would blast his character, and 
expose him to the vengeance of his insulted coun- 
trymen* Eschines himself seiems never to have 
brought forward the charge of fraud tOl sevend 
years after the period when he assumes it to have 
been committed. That no congress was assembled, 
that no troops took the field, is, indeed, certain ; 
but many causes might conspire to destroy the con- 
federacy while it was yet in embryo. The dread of 
Philip, the influence of his gold, the jealousy and 
doubt of each other which are felt by states having 
jarring interests, a revived repugnance to encounter 
the chances of war, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, incident to all extensive coalitions^ might 
suffice to stifle those daring resolves which had been 
unreflectingly adopted in a moment of enthusiasm. 

Though Diemosthenes failed in this attempt to 
form a powerful combination against the sovereign 
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-whom he dreaded, that sovereign was still exposed 
to some of the painful consequences of war. The 
hostilities carried on by the Atnenians were exceed- 
ingly harabsingf and prejudicial to Philip. The 
superiority oi Alliens by sea was such that an entire 
stop was put to the commerce of Macedon. Not a 
vessel could enter or depart from a Macedoniaii 
port, without almost the certainty of being inter- 
cepted by Athenian cruisers. Thus, besides the loss 
which tbey sustained from the traffic in their pro- 
ductions being suspended^ the subjects of Philip 
were sofferiog severely from tfaetr inability to im- 
port the necessaries of life; while, on the contrary, 
the Athenians, as we learn from Demosthenes, were 
abundantly supplied with all kinds ol provisions, 
and at lower prices than during a period of undis- 
turbed peace. 

This was an evil for which there seemed to be no 
immediate remedy. Neg^otiation would l>e in vain, 
for, roused by Demosthenes, Athens was now averse 
from being on terms of amity with him ; secure in 
her naval strength* she was unapproachable by 
sea; and she was equally so by land, while Thes- 
saly and Thebes were unwilling to second bis mi- 
litary operations against her. In this untoward 
situation of affairs he is said to have resorted to a 
measure of the basest kind ; so base that, looking 
at the many noble qualities which he possessed, it 
is difficult and painful to give credit to the charge 
which is urged against him. He determined, we 
are told, to subvert by one decisive blow the mari- 
time ascendancy of Athens, and that blow was to 
be given by the hand of an incendiary. 

To exercise the functions of a citizen without hav- 
ing a legal right to do so was a crime at Athens. It 
wa8.considered, and not nnjustly^asan usurpation, 
and was punished by expulsion from the city. This 
offence had been committed by a man .of some Bote> 
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named Antiphoii, and the consequent penalty of 
banishment had been inflicted. Antiphon had for 
a considerable time enjoyed the privileges of citi^ 
xettship, and it is probable tbal his taking an active 
part in the pablic assemblies provoked bis antago- 
liists to eiaminethe registers, by wbich means they 
diseoveied that he was In fact an alien. Stung to 
the quick by his disgrace, the pseudo-Athenian prou 
ceeded to the court of Philip, and offered his services 
to the monarch to set fire to the naval arsenals of 
Atheus. Philip, it is affirmed, lent his countenance 
to this atrocious project (if even he did not origi- 
nate it), and Antiphon returned surreptitiously to 
Athens, to watch for an opportunity of carrying it 
into effect 

To escape the capital punishment which he had 
incurred by returning from exUe« and to be near 
the spot where his scheme was to be executed^ 
Antiphon lived closdy concealed in the Pimos. 
Tet^ with all his care, he could not wholly keep 
secret his movements. His return was divulged. 
The vigilance of Demosthenes tracked him to the 
Piraeus, but it failed in immediately tracing him to 
the place of his residence. A strict search at lengtli 
discovered the a})od(^ of the [^resumed traitor. An- 
tiphon was brought before the people ; and, with 
judges prompt to credit accusations, it might be 
supposed that his f&te was now inevitable. The 
friends of Macedon, and the foes of Demosthenes, 
succeeded^ lievertheless^ in shielding the criminal 
fiom instant punishment. In the eagerness of his 
search for him, Demosthenes appears to have step- 
ped beyond the bounds prescribed by law. Of this 
circumstance Eschines, who spoke for Antiphon, 
skilfully availed himself Indignantly describing 
the- conduct of his rival as being insufferable in a 
free government, he held him up to popular indig^- 
natiou as the brutal insulter of the wretched, au4 
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the (Jai ino; violator of the sacred rights and dortieslic 
sanctuaries of the citizens ()( Athens. This urtiul 
appeal to the feelings of the ptopie was irn'si>tible, 
and Antiphon was in consequence liberated by them 
without any investit^ation of his alleged enme. 

Though his purpose had been frustrated by the 
precipitate anger of the people, Demosthenes stiU 
persisted in % He carried the cause to the ooort 
of AieopagoSy and that court ordered Antiphon to 
be again arrested. A trial aisned, and the accused 
enle was condemned to death. The means which 
were employed to obtain proof sufficient for con- 
viction, tnough they were sanctioned by the practice 
of those times, cannot be thought of without abhor- 
rence. As })ositive evidence would, in such a case, 
be of dithcult or perhaps impossible attainment, 
torture was resorted to, for the purpose of extorting 
a confession. That Antiphon was s:uilty, various 
circumstances may warrant us in believing; but it 
must be owned that an avowal wrung from him by 
unendurable agony affords no satisfactory ground 
for the sentence under which he was execulM. 

For the part which he had taken in this affair, 
Eschines himself did not escape unstigmatised. He 
was appointed by the people to act as syndic, or 
pleader for them before tne Amphyctions, in the 
temple of Delos ; an appointment which was both 
honourable and lucrative. It rested with the court 
of Areopagus to ratify the popular choice. The 
court, however, not only set aside the nomination, 
but also substituted Hyperides, a distinpfuished 
orator of the opposite party ; and, that the humi- 
liation of the rejected candidate might be complete, 
it assigned as its reason for rejecting him, that 
Hyperides was more worthy to speak for the re. 
public. 

It would ha?e been well for the liberty and hap- 
piness of Greece if exclusion from public missions 
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had been earlier practis* (i aij^iLinst Ilschines. He 
had already held an othce in which his conduct was 
productive of the most disastrous consequences, 
though at the time of which we are speaking, those 
consequences were not yet fully developed. While 
Philip was warring in the wilds of Scy thia» Eischines 
was elected as one of the Athenian pylaeores, or 
deputies, to the Amphictyonic councii. His col* 
leagues, Diagnetus, wno was hieromnenon, Midias, 
and Thrasicles, were also of the Macedonian faction. 
IJence sprunj^^ the Amphissian or third Sacred war, 
wbicli led to such disastrous results. 

In order clearly to understand the proceed inp^s of 
Eschines, and the cause of this new war, we must 
turn our view back to a remote period of the Gret ian 
history ; more than two centuries and a half having 
passed by since the seed was sown which now pro- 
duced most bitter fruit. On the north side of the 
Corinthian gulf» the land is deeply indented by a 
bay, then odled Crissa* and at present Salona. 
From the head of that tmy a plain extends along 
the banks of the Pleistus, towards Delphi. In the 
days of Solon, this plain was possessed by the inha- 
bitants of the seaport town of Curlui, and the Acri- 
gailida?, a neighbourinpf Phocian people. Re^ard- 
^888 of the sanctity of the place, the Cirrhaeans and 
Acri^allidae plundered and ])iofaned the temple of 
Delphi, and insulted the Aniphictyons, who inter- 
posed to put a stop to their violence. The Amphic* 
tyons, indignant at these outrages, consulted the 
Delphic oracle as to the punishment which ought 
to be inflicted. This was converting one of the 
suffering parties into a judge in his own cause^ and 
the response was such as might be expected. The 
Pythia declared that unrelenting unintermitting war 
must be carried on against the criminals; that they 
must be reduced to slavery ; and that their lands 
must be dedicated, to Apollo^ Diana^ Latona^ and 
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Minerva, and remain for ever an uncultivated 
waste. 

The propriety of yielding obedience to this com- 
mand was warmly enforced by Solon, the Athenian 
legislator, and bis arguments prevailed. Athens 
sent its contingent, which was led by Alcmeon, and 
accompanied by Solon. The Amphictyonic army 
was put in motion, under the command of Clis- 
thenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, and the siege of Cirrha 
was formed. But, though the soldiers fought under 
the banner and by the order of a deity, their efforts 
were foiled by iheir profane antagonists. Ten years 
elapsed, and Cirrha still remained unsubdued. The 
dislieLirtened besieg^ers again consulted the oracle, 
and received a reply which was calculated to till 
them with despair. They were told that they must 
never hope to conquer Cirrha till the billows of the 
sea foamed against the hallowed lands of Apollo. 
As these lands were situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea, there seemed to be no possibility 
of success, and they would, perhaps, have desisted 
from their fruitless toil, had not the difficulty been 
removed by the wisdom or the cunning of Solon. It 
is probable, indeed, that the response was prompted 
by himself, in order to lull the Cirrhseans into a 
fancied security, and induce them to remit in their 
vigilance. Be this as it may, he surmounted the 
seeming obstacle to their triumph, by suggesting 
that the whole of the territory of Cirrha should be 
consecrated to the god ; thus making the bay of 
Crissa the boundary of the sacred domain. To 
crown his work, he resorted to a stratagem of a 
more questionable kind. The stream which ran 
through the city, and supplied the besieged with 
water, he diverted from its course, making it pass 
into a reservoir, in which he infused the roots of 
hellebore. As soon as it was saturated w idi poison, 
be turned the polluted fluid into its accustomed 
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channel, and it wjis eagerly drank by tlie Cirrhaeans, 
who had suflered much from hein^ scantily pro- 
vided with the needful element by their tanks and 
wells. Disease ensued to such an extent that the 
Cirrbasans were unable to man their walls, and they 
vere compelled to yield to the wiles of an enemy 
who had failed to conquer them by valour. 

The punishment denounced by the Pythia was 
carried into effect in all its barbarous latitude. The 
Cirrhieans became slaves, their city was destroyed, 
and their territories were consigned to perpetual 
desolation. That the memory of this celestial 
vengeance might be handed down to the latest 
posterity, the Amphictyons bound themselves by a 
solemn oath never to till tlie devoted soil, nor to 
softer others to till it; but, on the contrary, to resist 
such attempts l>y every jneans within their jiower. 
But, lest an oath should not suffice to deter from 
disobedience, it was strengthened by a tremendous 
imprecation against all who dared to violate it. 
''If any/' said this horrible formula, "whether 
private individual, city, or community, shall pi*e- 
sume to transgress, may they be accursed, and de- 
voted to the wrath of Pythian Apollo, of Diana, of 
Latona, and of the provident Minerva. May the 
earth refuse to produce its fruits for them; may 
their wives, instead of children resembling ihem, 
give birth only to monsters ; may their flocks and 
herds cease lo bring forth young; may all their 
proceedings, whether in war, in law, or in com- 
merce, be unsuccessful; may they, their families, 
and liieir descendants, perish miserably ; and may 
they never propitiate the incensed deities, neither 
Pythian Apollo, nor Diana, nor Iiatona, nor the 
provident Minerva; but may those gods for ever 
reject all their sacrifices and offerings.'' 

In spite, however, of all these denunciations, the 
purposeof those who invented them was ultimately 
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defeated. As new generations of men aro<?e, the 
story itself appears to have p^radually lost its terrors, 
till, at length, it was looked upon as little better than 
an old wife's tale, in a mountainous country, where 
cultivable space was confined within narrow limits, 
il seemed absurd to allow so Taluable a spot to re* 
main an unproductive waste. Cirrha was, in the 
first instance, raised from its ruins by the Ozolian 
Loerians, whose capital, the city of Amphissai, was 
about seven miles from the coast, and as many from 
Delphi. This infringement of the rights of Apollo 
passed unnoticed, or was forgiven, in consideration 
of the conveniciu e which a port afibrdcd to those 
who landed from the Corintliian gulf to visit the 
temple of Delphi. Harbour duties were levied, 
and still no coin])laint was made. The lands were 
next reclaimed ; ottai^es and farm-houses were 
erected ; and thorns and rank herbage were super, 
seded by useful vegetation. 

It is uncertain now long the devoted and ac- 
cursed port and district, as they were called, had 
been possessed by the Amphissians, when Eschines, 
in the first year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad^ 
was deputed to Delphi, as one of the Athenian 
members of the Amphictyonic council. From an 
uccusation which he afterwards urged against De- 
mosthenes, it would appear that at least a part of 
the Amphissian encroachments w^as of no distant 
date; for he charges bis rival with having received 
a firibe from the people of Amphissa to wink at 
their misdeeds while he was one of the Ampbic- 
tyons, and a regular annual stipend to act as their 
advocate at Athens. Had the whole of the territory 
been in their hands for a long period, it is unlikely 
that they would have thought it requisite to pur- 
chase silence or support; and yet, it is equally 
inconceivable, that, having before their eyes the 
riiin which iell upon die Phocians, they should 
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have exposed themselves to a similar fate, by new 

appropriations of a similar kind. An ancient breach 
(>( tlie law might be considered as being healed by 
prescription ; but a recent example could not, under 
the peculiar circumstances, have failed to excite 
attoniion. It is probable, therefore, that the charge 
brought against Demosthenes is a party calumny. 

The conduct of Eschines, which we are about to 
narrate, can hardly be accounted for without imput- 
ing to him enormous folly or entifmon» guilt. It is 
the most disgraceful of these allematiyes whieh is as- 
cribed to him by Demosthenes, The great Atheniftn 
accuses him of having been bribed by Philip to re. 
kindle the flames of war, in order that the monarch 
might have an opportunity of intervening in the 
quarrel, and obtaining the post of Amphictyonic 
general. By the success of this plan, the wily 
Macedonian, we are told, hoped to gain the coope- 
ration of the Thebans and Thessalians, which had 
hitherto been withheld, and thus secure the means 
of carrying into effect bis hostile designs against 
Athens. Direct evidence of the commission of this 
act of political profligacy by Eschines . does not 
exist; but there are two circumstances which weigh 
heavily against him; — ^he was far too sagacious to 
be ignorant of the consequences which might arise 
from another sacred contest, and, on a former occa* 
sion, he was proved to have had secret nocturaal 
interviews with xVnaxinus, who stood legally con- 
victed of being the spy of Philip. 

Eh( hint s and Itis colleagues had no sooner joined 
tlui rest of the Auipliictyons at Delphi than Diag- 
netus and Midias were, it is alleged, prevented by 
illness from talcing a share in the business of .the 
council. ThersicleSj the third deputy, seems to 
have been only a cipher, and thus, either by chance 
or collusion, the whole representation of Athens cen* 
tred in Eschines. If it be true that he was playing 
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the shameful part which Demosthenes attributes to 
lujii, it is probable that his co-deputies, though of 
the Macedonian faction, shrank from incurrinor an 
e(|ual responsibility, and left him to act without 
assistance, but also without control. 

The crisis which Philip desired was brought 
about^ as Eschines atfirms, by the following circum- 
stance. To a new temple, which was erecting at 
Delphi, the Athenians had sent, as a yotiire offering, 
some golden shields, on which was inscribed, By 
the Athenians: spofls taken from the Medes and 
Thebans when they fou|^ht against the Oieeks.*' 
These shields they had unwarily caused to be sus- 
pended in the temple before it was daly conse- 
crated ; a proceeding which was considered as 
profane. Desirous of ingratiating themselves with 
the Thebans, the Amphissians are said to have pro- 
posed a decree, to punisli the Athenians for their 
irregular act, by inflicting on them a tine of fifty 
talents, amonntincf to ten thousand pounds sterling. 
Of this decree Eschines was informed by some of 
his friends in the council, and was, in consequence, 
requested by Diognetus to stand up in defence of 
their country. The very foundation of this story 
seems, however, to be subverted by Demosthenes, 
who proves that a suit could not be commenced 
without a previous citation of the offending party, 
and that, in this case, no such citation had been 
issued. 

Eschines was beginning his harangue in a violent 
strain, when he was abruptly interrupted by an 
Amphissian, whom he describes as beine^ unman- 
nered, uneducated, and perhaps impelled to this 
deed of folly by some adverse deity. The Amphis- 
sian proceeded to make a furious attack upon the 
people of Athens. " Were you possessed of a spark 
of wisdom/' exclaimed he to the deputies, *' yon 
would not suffer even tbenameof theAthenianstobe 
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mentioned at this time, but would expel them from 
the temple as wrelclies obnoxious to all the powers 
of heaven." Ag^ainst the objects of his wrath he 
urjied, as an irremissible act of impiety, their alli- 
ance with the sacrilegious Phocians, and he con- 
cluded his speech by pouring forth upon them a 
torrent of invectives aud imputations. 

From the spot where the council held its sittings 
the whole of the Cirrhsean plain and the devoted 
port were distinctly visible* It was bis hav ing this 
scene before his eyes that suggested to Eschines 
the idea of retorting upon the Amphissians, by 
branding them with the stigma of sacrilege. Passion, 
real or afiected, animated his voice and <;estures, 
and crowded his speech with the severest terms of 
reprobation. He pointed out to the council the re- 
ledified port, the recultivated lands; he dwelt on 
the potency and sacred ness of the decree which 
consigned them to perpetual desolation ; he neg- 
lected no topic which could excite a superstitious 
dread in the minds of his hearers; and be declared 
that, whatever might be their decision, he would 
not violate his duly, but would support the rights 
of the god with his entire soul, body, property, and 
power^ and would thus save himsdi, his family, 
and his country, from being participators in the 
horrible crime which had hem committed by the 
people of Amphissa. 

Whatever was the purpose of Eschines on this 
occasion, whether to sow dissension in Greece, or to 
prevent Athens from being fined, it cannot be de- 
nied that It was fully accompli^lied. As soon as 
he had finished his speech he retired Irom the 
council, and a protracted scene of clamour and 
confusion ensued* Nothing more was said respect- 
ing the venial offence of which the Athenians had 
been accused. The attention of every one was now 
turned to the guilt of the people of Amphissa, and 
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the punishment which it ought ta 'receive« and the 
majority of them appear to have been eager to atone 
for their past coldness by their present fiery zeal in 
the canse of ApoUo. 

The rash and irregular mode of proceeding which 
was adopted by the Amphictyoiiic council proves 
that body to have been uiivvorlliy of beini^ entrusted 
Willi the exercise of power. Many of its members 
were obv iously ignorant and unreflecting men, well 
calculated lo be the blind instruments of their mure 
cunning colleagues. In this instance, instead of 
looking forward to consequences, searcliing calmly 
and honestly for eytdence, endeavouring to admi. 
nister justice in a conciliatory spirit, and giving the 
Amphissians an opportunity for vindication or apo- 
l<^y» the council rushed headlong into the commia* 
sinn of an act of outrageous violence. At the close 
of a long and riotous debate, it issued a proclama- 
tion, that all Delphians above the age of sixteen 
should assemble next morning by day-break, at an 
appointed place, with mattocks and spades ; that 
the iiieromnenons and pylagores should attend; 
and that if the representatives of any state should 
neglect to be present, the state should be excluded 
from the temple, as being implicated in the pro- 
fanation. 

This tumultuary levy, which rather resembled a 
mob than a force arrayed for the grave purpose of 
avenging an insulted deily, began tne work of havoc 
at an early hour on the morrow. It destroyed the 
harbour, burned the houses and other buildings, and 
ravaged the interdicted territory. But the Amphis- 
sians were not disposed to suffer their enemies to 
deprive them witli impunity ol the IVuits of their la- 
bours. They musieied all their troops, attacked and 
put to flight the Delphians and Anipliictyons, and 
even took prisoners some of the hieromnenons. 

On the following morning, a convention or general 
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assembly, to deliberate on the further steps which 
ou^ht to be taken, was summoned by Cottyphus, 
the president of the council* In an assembly of 
this kind, all Greeks who were at Delphi, to offer 
sacrifice or to consult the oracle, were entitled to a 
vote. It mi^t be supposed that, in so numerous 
and miscellaneous a meeting, still more heat and 
precipitancy would be displayed than in the council 
itself. This, however, was not the case. The con- 
vention merely passed a decree, that the hierom- 
nenoiis, to whom belontred the management of all 
religious affairs, sliould prepare a bill for bringing 
the Amphissians to justice, and should meet to 
debate on it, previously to tiie regular Amphic- 
tyonic session, which was to be held at Thermo- 
pylae. The council was then prorogued till the 
time appointed for its next sittings. 

On his return to Athens, Eschines communicated 
to the senate and the people the resolution which 
had been passed by the council, and exerted all his 
eloquence to procure their approval of it. It was 
in vain that Demosthenes strenuously opposed the 
measure, and urged that it would infallibly bring 
war, an Am})hictyonic war, into the teiiitory of 
Athens. Partly, it may be supposed, irom religious 
feelings, and partly, perhaps, from resentment ex- 
cited by the alleged hostile designs of tlie Amphis- 
sians, the people decided in favour oi the proposition 
which was brought forward by Eschines. His tru 
umph, however, was soon terminated. From the 
senate Demosthenes obtained a decree, which vir- 
tually rescinded the vote for taking part in the pro. 
ceedings against Amphissa. It ordered, that the 
bieromnenon and pylagores of Athens should repair 
to Delphi and Thermopylae at the times appointed 
by their forefathers. Of this decree Demosthenes 
also succeeded in obtaining a confirmation by the 
popular as^iembly. To render it mure etlectual, he 
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added a. clause, which also obtained ihe assent of 
the people. It directed that the hieroiiiiu nous and 
pylagores should have no intercourse with the pro- 
posed extraordinary council, either in words, or 
deeds, or votes, or transactions of any kind. This 
advantage over him Escbiues charp^es bU rival with 
having gained by manoeuvres which were more re^ 
markable for their dexterity than for their fairness. 

Athens, therefore^ sent no representatives to the 
extraordinary ooundL Thebes, also, either dubious 
as to the real purpose of the movers in this aflfair, or 
averse from acting against the Amphissians, did 
not allow its deputies to be present. The members 
of the other states held their session at the time and 
place which had been appointed, and determined 
that war should be made uj)oii Amphissa. Cotty- 
phus was nominated geneiul of the Ampbictyonic 
army. 

Apparently being too weak to resist at present 
the force which was brought against them by Cotty- 
phos, the people of Amphissa deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and they accordingly submitted to the 
terms which were dictated by the council. A fine 
was imposed upon them, payable to Apollo within 
a certain time ; those persons who were accused of 
being the most deeply implicated in impious guilt 
were banished ; and others, w ho, it w as alleged, 
had been exiled on account of their opposition to 
the sacrilegious acts of their fellow citizens, were 
recalled. Of these articles we may suppose, with 
little risk of being unjust, that the last two were 
prompted by political rather than by religious feel- 
ing ; a faction, formerly vanquished but now vic- 
toriouSy would eagerly seize this opportupity of 
securing its ascendancy and purveying to its re> 
venge, under the sanctimonious pretext of vindi- 
eating an outraged deity. 

As soon, however, as the pressure wa».removed» 
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the Amphissians resolved that they would not sub- 
mit to the prescribed conditions. They reoccupied 
the lands, refused to pay the fine^ recalled those 
who bad been banished by the coancil^ and banished 
tboae whom it bad recalled. There can be no doubt 
tfaat they were encouraged to act tbus boldly by the 
hope, perhaps by the promise^ of receiving succour 
ftom Athens, and probably from Thebes. 

Notwithstanding this contumacy, the council of 
Amphictyons, at its next sessions, acletl with more 
moderation than it had hitherto displayed. It con- 
tented itself with decreeing that the Amphissians 
fihoiiki be warned to desist from occu[)yin^ the 
consecrated land, and that a d( pntafion should be 
sent to mark out the boundaries by pillars. But 
the Ampbissians had now regained uieir courage, 
and would not tolerate even this degree of inter* 
ference. They took up arms, attacked the deputies 
who came to establish the boundary, wounded seve- 
ral of them, among whom was Cottyphos, and put 
the whole of them to flight 

To obtain the means of punishing this second 
defiance of its authority, the council issued its sum- 
mons to various states, to furnish their contingent 
to the Amphictyonic army. There was, however, a 
general backwardness to obey. Tronjis were refused 
by some of the states, and others, who did not 
refuse, neglected to send them. Under these cir- 
cumstan€e.s, the partisans of Philip, among whom 
were the Tfaessalian deputies, had at least pliLusible 
reasons to urge for invoking his assistance. They 
pleaded that, unless impiety and violence were to 
be committed with impunity, there was no alterna- 
tive but to constitute him Amphictyonic general, or 
to fine tfaedefaulterSy reuse supplies, and hire a mer- 
cenary army at an enormous expense. He, they 
said, possessed the military resources of which they 
stood iu need, Uis devotion to the gods uas undeni- 
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able, he had already distinijuished himself as the 
chastiser of sacrilege, and there could be no doubt 
that, on the present occasion, he wonld be ready 
once more to come forward in the same honourable 
character. These arguments prevailed, and it was 
decreed that a deputation should be sent to the 
Macedonian monarch, inviting him to succour 
Apollo and the council, and announcing to him 
his appointment as general in chief of the Amphie- 
tyonic forces. 

When this decree was passed, Philip was in 
Thrace, returning from his Scythian expedition. 
He willingly promised the desired aid, and ac- 
cepted the proffered command. His first official 
act was to issue a summons to the Amphictyonic 
states, calling upon them to send their contingents 
to join him in Piiocis, duly armed, and with provi- 
sions for forty days, and threatening that disobedi- 
ence should be punished by a fine. Thebes had 
already declined to take the field; but, alarmed 
perhaps by this menace and the power of Philip, it 
at length reluctantly furnished its quota of troops^ 
the command of which it gave to Proxenus. To 
Athens no requisition appears to have been sent* 
Such a communication would, in all probability, 
have been received with contempt ; for Athens had 
not yet acknowledged the claim of Philip to be an 
Amphictyon, and so decided was now the prepon- 
derance of the war party that, in spite of his urj^ent 
and repeated remonstrances, ten thousand merce- 
naries in Athenian pay were, as Eschines informs 
us, despatched to succour the people of Amphissa. 

History is silent with respect to the final pro- 
ceedings against the Ampbissians. That they were 
reduced to submission is certain ; but as to the cir- 
cumstances of the precise time, the manner, and the 
terms which were granted to them, we must be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance. We are, however. 
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justified in believing tliat they were not treated 
with excessive severity; for no complaint of tlieir 
having experienced such treatment was ever made 
by their advocates, nor was the commission of 
wanton cruelty among the faults which might be 
ascribed to the sovereign of Macedon. 

The presence of Philip in Phocis with a for- 
midable army, the doubts which were entertained 
whether Thebes might not be terrified or persuaded 
into a junction with him, the sinister predictions 
which were put forth by the Delphic oracle under 
his influence, and the rumours and fears which 
were spread by his pMi iisans in Athens, all conui. 
bated to excite serious alarm in the minds of (lie 
Athenians, and that alarm was heightened by the 
sudden deatli ot several persons who, just at this 
period, had been initiated in the mysteries of Ceres. 
The Macedonian party moved that the oracle should 
be consulted on this ominous event ; but this was 
opposed by Demosthenes, who was well aware that 
a response from Delphi would speak only the senti- 
inents of the Macedonian ruler. The Pythia phi- 
lippizes/' said he, and this emphatic expression 
put an end to the project of consulting Apollo. 

But, though the Athenians were thus dissuaded 
from placing confidence in the f;Lllacious and one- 
sided replies of the Delphic onicle, they had re- 
course to a measure which rmnked at once their 
terror and the momentary ascendaney of the peace 
party. A decree was passed by the senate and 
generals, and sanctioned by the people, which has 
been justly described as " a strange mixture of 
invective and solicitation/' It began by charging 
Philip with taking and laying waste cities in the 
neighbourhood of Attica, setting the treaty at nought, 
and preparing to invade Attica in violation of his 
plighted faith, and it concluded by proposing that 
a herald should be sent, to exhort him to preserve 
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the harmony which existed between the two states, 
or, at least, to grant a truce for a short period, that 
there might be time to deliberate. 

In consequence, probably, of no answer having 
been given to this inconsistent and unconciliatory 
application, a second decree was passed after the 
lapse of fiye weeks. It stated that Philip was en- 
deavoaring to alienate the Thebans, that be was 
preparing to inarch towards the frontier of Attica, 
and that, therefore, a herald and deputies should 
be despatched, to solicit a trace* 

Philip at length replied, in a cold and half con. 
temptuous tone. I am not ignorant," said he, 
** how you have been affected towards me from the 
ouuet, nor how earnestly you have endeavoured to 
gain over to you the Thessalians, the Thebans, and 
the rest of the Boeotians. Bat now, having disco- 
vered that those people understand their own inte- 
rests too well to submit themselves to your direc- 
tion, you change your course, and send deputies 
and a herald to remind me of treaties, and to desire 
a truce ; and this without my having done to you 
any injury whatever. Nevertheless, after haying 
heard your envoys, I am willing to accede to your 
wishes, and to grant the cessation which you re- 
Quest; provided that you will expel from your city 
those orators who mislead you, and will brand them 
with that ijrnominy which they so well debeive. So 
may you prosper.*' 

when this letter was wrilten, Philip had reason 
to believe that he had secured the cooperation of 
Thebes. Long wavering" between their fear of his 
vengeance blended with their dislike of Athens, and 
their dread of his ambition and their disgust at his 
having thwarted some of their wishes, the former 
consideration had at length preponderated with the 
Thebans, and they had declared that they were 
determined to persevere in their connexion with 
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him. Philip gladly received intelligence of this 
resolve, which seemed to render impracticable any 
liitare union between Athens and Thebes; bnt his 
acknowledgments weie conveyed in language which 
savooied somewhat of reproof for their past hesita. 
tion. After noticing the efforts of the Athenians to 
alienate them from iiim, he added, I did appre- 
hend that yon were disposed to fulfil their hopes, 
and enter into their views ; but now that I am fully 
asburecl that instead of yielding to their counsels 
you wish to remain at peace with me, I rejoice in 
it. I commend your conduct on many accounts, 
but more {particularly because it ensures your own 
safety, and manifests good will towards me. I trust 
that you will derive no slight advantage from per- 
sisting in the same course. May you prosper/' 

Professions of friendship so reluctantly and tar- 
dily made, as were those of the Thebans^ mighty 
perhaps, be as hastily retracted^ and that, too, at a 
moment when the change would prove disastrous 
to the Macedonians. Phuip was too prndent not to 
provide against such an event. It was, besides, 
indispensable to his designs, that he should be mas- 
ter of some post, which would serve as a basis to 
his invasive operations, or a [)rotection to his re- 
treat. The central and commanding position which 
he chose was admirably ( ak nlated to answer every 
military purpose, offensive und defensive. On the 
demolition of the Phocian cities, after the sacred 
war, Elatea, the second of them in magnitude, was 
spared, and was only dismantled. This place, which 
is now dwuddled into a ruined village, called Elepbta, 
was situated upon a rising ground, on the left hank 
of the Cephisos, and mi^t, in fact, be considered 
as the key both of Phocis and Bceotia* This im- 
portant city Philip seized, restored its fortifications, 
and garrisoned it. Stationed here, he secured his 
communications with Thessaly and Macedon, and 
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overawed ihe whole of southern Greece. In bis 
rear, he covered ihe straits of Thermopylae; on 
his flanks^ he could move without danger towards 
Delphi or towards the Euripps; and in his front, 
two marches would place his army under the walls 
of Thebes, and three under those of Athens. 



AFFAIRS OF GREECE FROM THE SEIZURE OF ELATEA 
TILL THE DEATH OF PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

ConstermUion of the AtheniamM on the Seizure of Klo' 
tea. Speech of Demosthenes. Decree proposed by 
him, offermg AstisUmce ia Thebes. It is passed. 
Embassy sent to Thebes. Python sent to Thebes by 
Philip as his Envoy. ProGsedings of Demosthenes 
at Thebes. Alliance formed bettoeen the Thebans 
and the Athenians, Terms of it. Amount of Forces 
furnished by the States confederated against Philip. 
The Commanders of them. Philip attempts to nego- 
tiate, Athens refuses to listen to him. Demosthenes 
dissuades the Thebans from treating. Reply of Dio- 
genes to Philip. Battle of Clueronea. Phi lip gains 
a complete Victory. Reproof of Demades to Philip, 
Measures of the Athenians on hearing of ihe Defeat, 



cion. Generous Conduct of Philip to the Athenians. 
The Thebans more harshly treated, Philip resolves 
to make War unon Persia. He is elected Com- 
mander-ifHAief by the Congress, His domestic Dis- 
sensions. He is assassinated by Pausanias. His 
Character, 

It was evening when the news reached Athens that 
Philip had seized upon Elatea; and,' if the vivid 
description given by Demosthenes be not exagge. 
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rated, the tidings brought by the solitary vessel 
which escaped from the disastrous combat of ^i^igos 
Potamos could scarcely have excited more conster- i 
nation. The labours of the day being over, the 
citizens were enjoying their domestic comfortSj and 
the prytanes were seated at supper* when the courier 
arrived. In an instant all was confusion and alarm. 
The prytanes started from their repast; some of 
them hurried to the agora or market-place, turned 
out the sellers^ and burned the stalls, in order the 
more readily to clear the space for a public meet- 
ing; some sent messengers round to seek for tlie 
generals ; vviiile others clamoured for the trum peters 
to convoke the citizens. The tumult continued 
th^ou^hout the niy;'ht. At dawn, the prytanes sum- 
moned the senators to the usual place of assem* 
bling; but so intense was the anxiety of the people 
that, even at this early hoar« and without having 
waited to be regularly convened, they were already 
congregated together. On the arrival of the sena* 
tors» the inteU^;ence was officially communicatol 
to them by the pry tanes> and, the courier being then 
called in, it was repeated by him. The herald, in 
the customary form, now proclaimed that whoever 
wished to speak should come forward. The gene, 
rals, the orators, were all present, yet no one re- 
sponded to the call. The proclamation was several 
times iterated ; but all remained silent. 

At length, Demosthenes ascended the rostrum. 
The public aJarm seems to have chiefly arisen from 
the belief, not irrationally entertained, that the sefL 
zure of.Elatea indicated concert between Philip and 
lliebes ; and that Athens would consequently have 
to contend with the conjunct forces of the Thebans 
and Macedonians. It was to dissipate this errone- 
ous fear that the great orator first addressed himsdf. 
Had the Thebans been gained over, his hearers 
would not, he said, have heard that Philip was at 
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Elatea, but that he was on the very frontier of At- 
tica. No ; it was not in union with Thebes, but for 
the jjni i)ose of intimidating that republic into an 
union with him, that the monarch bad acted. He 
wislied to encourafj^e the friends there whom he had 
corrupted or deluded, and, by terror or force, to 
compel his enemies to become subservient to his 
desiy^ns. * 

From this topic Demosthenes tamed to point out 
the steps which, under the present criticu circum- 
stances, ought to be talu»i by the Athenians ; and, 
in doing this, he did not shrink from running 
counter to one of their deeply rooted prejudices. 
He boldly warned them, that, if they persisted in 
retaining a resentful remembrance of every injury 
which they had suffered tiorn the Thebans, if they 
even reg^aidtci that people with suspicion, as being 
certainly their enemies, they would be furthering 
the schemts of Philip, and, in all probability, ex- 
posing themselves to attack from the combined 
power of Thebes and Macedon. 

Having been listened to thus far, not only with* 
out disappmbation but with applause, be proceeded 
to disclose the means by which the danger might 
be averted. His suggestions bear the stamp of the 
vigour, promptitude, and magnanimity, which cha- 
racterize the counsels of an enlightened statesman. 
To discard all fear for themselves, and to fear only 
for the Thebans, over whom peril more directly 
impended ; to keep up the spirits of their partisans 
in Thebes, by instantly sending oil to Eleusis every 
man capable of bearing arms; and to nominate ten 
ambassadors lo negotiate an alliance with Thebes; 
were the preliminary measures which lie recom- 
mended. " Require nolliing from the Thebans," 
said he ; " in the present state of affairs it would 
be unworthy of you ; tell them that you are ready 
to send succour to them whenever they may call 
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for it; and make thcin sensible that tbey are in 
extreme jeopardy, and that we are better informed 
than they are with respect to the sinister projects of 
Philip. Thus, if tbey avail themselves of our offers^ 
if they hearken to our advice, we shall have ob. 
tained our purpose^ and shall have obtained it with 
a dignity be6tting the republic; while, on the con- 
trary, should we fail of success in our attempt to 
rouse them, they will have only themselves to blame 
for whatever misfortunes may befall them, and we 
shall stand f ree from the possibility of reproach." 

The reasoning of Demosthenes carried conviction 
to the minds of his hearers. Not a murmur of dis- 
sent was heard. Having thus raised the courage of 
bis countrymen to the proper pitch, be bronght for- 
ward a decree, which, in language that beseemed a 
great and free people, indignantly summed up and 
reprobated the numerous encroachments of Philip, 
and announced the measures resolved upon by the 
Athenians to check the progress of his restless am- 
bition. It received the willing sanction of the whole 
assembly ; or, at least, if any persons present were 
adverse to it, they were silently hostile. How skil* 
fully the final portion of it was contrived to work 
upon the feelings of the Thebans, cannot fail to be 
observed. 

"Whereas, in time past/* says the decree, " Phi- 
lip king of Macedon has manifestly violated the 
treaty of peace concluded between liim and the 
people of Athens, regardless ot oaths, and of what- 
ever else is held sacred throughout Greece, has pos- 
sessed himself of towns to which he had no right, 
and has even reduced to slavery some which be- 
long to U8, and this without having received any 
provocation on our part; — and whereas, of late, 

Cushing bis violence and cruelty to extremes, he - 
as seized upon Grecian cities, placing garrisons in 
some, and subverting their constitutions, rasing 
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some to the foundations, and enslaving the inhahi- 
tants, and in olliers expelling the citizens, and 
giving their abodes, their temples, and their tombs 
to barbarians; in this, however, doing nothing that 
is not in conformity with his country and his chau 
racter, using insolently his present fortune, and 
forgetful that, beyond all expectation, he has risen 
to greatness from a mean origin; — and, whereas^ 
wbue the Athenian people beh^d bim making him- 
self master of towns belonging to them among the 
barbarians, they were less alfected by acts of iiy ostice 
which concerned only themselves^ but now, that 
they see him forcibly seizing some Grecian cities; 
insulting some, and annihilating others, they would 
deem themselves criminal, and unworthy of their 
ancestral glories, if they were merely to look on 
while Greece is enslaved — 

"Therefore, inspired by the coinap^e of their fore- 
fathers, who preferred the defence of Grecian 
liberty to that of their own country, and offering 
up prayers and sacrifices to the gods and heroes 
protectors of the city and territory of Athmis, it is 
decreed, by the senate and people of Athens, that a 
fleet consisting of two hundred vessels shall be sent 
to 8ea» the limits of the admiral's command to ex* 
tend as far as the straits of Thermopylae ; that the 
commander-in<«hief and the commander of the ca- 
valry, shall lead their forces, horse and foot, to 
Eleusis; and that ambassadors shall he sent io the 
states of Greece, but first to the Thebans, because 
they are more immediately endangered by Philip, 
to exhort them not to be intimidated by Philip, but 
to defend their own liberty, and that of the other 
Greeks, and to assure them that, forgetting entirely 
all past differences, the Athenian people will aid 
them with all their strength, their wealth, and their 
weapons, they deeming it honourable for Greeks 
to contend with each other for soyereignty, but that 
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to be lorded over by a foreigner, and allow bim to 

dti^poil them of supremacy, would be derogatory to 
their own glory and to the virtue ol their ancestors; 
that assurances he sriven to the Thebans, that the 
Athenians do not look upon them as aliens, but as 
kinsmen and countrvmen, that they l)t^'iir in mind 
the good otlices rendered by their forefathers to the 
forefathers of the Thebans, in restoring their here- 
ditary domiDions to the descendant of Hercules, 
who had been deprived of them by the Peloponh 
sestons, and subduing by arms those who opposed 
them, in affording an asylum to CEdipus, and to 
those who were expelled with him, and in many 
other instances which bear witness to their friend, 
ship ; and that, therefore, on this occasion, the peo- 
ple of Athens will not desert the cause of Thehes 
and of the other Greeks, but will be ready to enter 
into an alliance with them, offensive and defensive, 
cemented by allowance for intermarriage among 
individuals, and by reciprocal oaths." 

Five ambassadors were nominated to proceed to 
Thebes with these proposals. They were Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides, Mnesithides, Democrates, and 
Call'deschros. 

The triumph of Demosthenes in the general as- 
sembly was complete; but the party which was 
desirous to preserve peace on any terms soon beean 
to manifest its disapprobation of hostilities. Ptio- 
cion, the most distinguished and the most honest of 
that party, did not conceal liis crsion from war, 
and his belief that Philip would agree to terms 
which it would be wise to accept. Two of his sen- 
tentious speeches have been preserved by Plutarch. 
" Now that the sword is drawn," said an Athenian 
to him, " do you, Pbocion, dare to dissuade us from 
war " Yes,^' replied Phocion, ** I dare, though 
I know that I should be thy master in time of war, 
and in time of peace thou wilt be mine/' On De. 
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mosthenes prudently urging, that it was desirable 
to remove the scene of action as far as possible 
from Attica, PhocioD exclaimed, " Let us not so 
much consider where we are to fight as how we 
shall conquer. It is by victory alone that we can 
keep war at a (lisUmce. If we siiould be vanquished^ 
every danger will speedily be at our p:ates/' 

That party waa« however, in too small a minority 
to effect any change in the warlike resolTes of the 
people of Athens. The military and naval prepa** 
rations were continued, and the five ambassadors 
proceeded on their joamey to Thebes. When De- 
mosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Thebes, 
they found that ambassadors from Philip, tbeThes* 
salians, and others of his confederates, were already 
in that city. The f)artisans of Macedon were elated ; 
those of Athens were proportionally depressed. As 
the representatives of an ally, the Macedonian en- 
voys had the precedence in being admitted to an 
audience. Python of Byzantium, famed for his 
oratorical talents, was their spokesman; and he 
lavished all the resources of his eloquence, which 
he seconded by holding forth the allurements of 
gain, to win his auditors over to the side of his 
master. He descanted on the merits of Philip, both 
personal and as related to the benefits which the 
monarch had conferred upon Thebes; he inveighed 
against Athens, the faults and errors of which state 
he depicted in the most unfavourable colours ; and 
he artfully and foieibly enumerated all the causes 
of complaint which the Thebans had ever received 
from the Athenians. It was, he urged, now in 
their power at once to repay the services which 
Philip had rendered to them, and to avenge the 
wrongs which had been done to them by Athens. 
But, lest gratitude and resentment should not have 
sufficient influence to move them, Python deemed 
it necessary to call in aid of those motives the dread 
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of hostile arms, and the hope of enriching them- 
selves by the ruin of their neighliours. By allowing' 
Philip to pass tbroui[^h their territory with his army, 
or by joining with him to invade Attica^ tbey could 
not, be told them, fail to participate in the spoils of 
that coimtry, its cattle, its slaves, and its wealth ; 
while, on tne contrary, by yielding to the solicita- 
tions of the people of Athens, tbey would expose 
Bceotia itself to suffer all the numerous losses and 
calamities of war. 

It is to be lamented that there exists no record, 
not even the faintest sketch, of the speech made by 
Demosthenes in reply to Python. On such a mo- 
mentous conjuncture, the great Athenian would 
not fail to task his faculties to the very utmost to 
ensure his country's triumph and his own. More 
powerful motives for exertion than those by which 
he was impelled it would be difficult to conceive. 
By a successful effort of his eloquence he might at 
length attain that important object for which he had 
so long, and hitherto so fruitlessly, been labouring ; 
he might convert a neighbouring enemy into an 
ally, form an efficient l>arrier of friendly states 
round Athens, and save at least the south of Greece 
from Macedonian domination. There can be no 
doubt that, in this instance, his personal feelings 
also would come in aid of his patriotic; for he 
seems to have considered Python as being* pecu- 
liarly his orarorical rival, and to have exulted in 
foiling such an opponent. 

That, in his harangue at Thebes, Demosthenes 
equalled or surpassed his former fame, the result 
gives us reason to conclude. Though he was speak- 
ing to auditors whose minds could hardly fail to be 
in some degree tinged with adverse prejudices, and 
who were at the same time tempted and menaced 
by a potent monarch, yet he appears to have ac- 
quired an unlimited influence over them. In spite 
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of the arts of Python and of the Macedonian party, 
the proffered aJliance wad accepted, and a decree 
was passed, inviting^ the Athenians to send their 

forces to the assistance of Thebes. I'he Thebans 
went still (arther. They admitted the succours into 
the city; thns, as Demosthenes with a justifiable 
piide snbsequentiy boasted, entrustint^ to them 
their wives, their children, and all that ihty held 
dear, while, to make room for these new guests, 
they stationed their own troops beyond the walls. 

With an enlightened liberality, which did honour 
to his political sagacity, Demosthenes was careful 
to make the terms of the treaty as little burthen- 
some to the Thebans as circumstances would per- 
mit, and as flattering to their pride. It was, in 
truth, but justice as well as policy to concede to 
them some advantages. Their situation constituted 
them, as it were, the vanofuaid of the confede- 
racy, and pailicnlarly exposed their territory to 
the ravages of invasion. The first forward march 
of Philip would transfer the war into their own 
boundaries. This alone was sutiicient to justify 
Demosthenes in re(piirini^ from them a smaller por- 
tion of the expenses than was to be paid by Athens. 
What were the conditions agreed upon by the con* 
tracting parties we learn from Eschines, who com- 
ments upon them with much anger, and more 
malignity* The sole objectionable article seems to 
be that which apparently gave to Thebes an obnox- 
ious sovereignty over the Boeotian cities, by binding 
Athens to assist the Thebans in case any of them 
should revolt. Yet even this stipulation might only 
be designed to keep down the known or suspected 
j)ai iisans of the Macedonian monarch. On other 
pomts, it was agreed, that the whole expense of the 
fleet, and two-thirds of that of the army, should be 
borne by the Athenians; tliat (lie Theban general 
should hold the chief command by land ; and that 
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all the measures of the confederates should be cod* 
ceited with the fioeotarchs^ sitting in the Cadmsa 
at Thebes. 

By the accession of Thebes to the eonfederacv, 
the finishino^ stroke was put to the system of alli- 
ance which Demosthenes had so anxiously laboured 
to mature. All the links of the chain were com- 
plete and firmly connected. The force which the 
united powers could briiii^ into liie field was of for- 
midable masrnitude. Tlic HcroliLin citits f'nrnislu'd 
from twelve to fourteen thousand heavy armed sol- 
diers; the number of the Athenian contingent is 
not stated, but was probably at least equal to that 
of the Thebans; and about seyenteen thousand 
mercenary regular troops, besides some natives, 
were to be contributed by £uboea» Megara» Achaia, 
Corinth» Corcyra» Leacad!a» and Acamania. Sel- 
dom had Greece witnessed so magnificent an array 
of her armed sons; and those who had leagoed 
them for the preservation of her liberty mitiht reiu 
sonably uuiulge the hope that their object would be 
attained. 

One circumstance alone seemed adverse to thm 
hope. The combined army was numerous ; Imi it 
was deficient in that prime mover which gives eili-^ 
cacy to numbers. It was directed neither by youth* 
ful generals of known thou!:;h unpractised talent, 
nor by veterans of established fame. At the head 
of the Thebans was Theagenes, an officer whose 
abilities did not rise above mediocrity, and who was • 
suspected of being accessible to corruption. Among 
the leaders of the Athenians were Chares, one whose 
past deeds gave no favourable promise for the future, 
and Stratocles and livsicles, men who had not ac- 
quired a military reputation. The chief command 
of the Athenians appears to have been held by 
Lysicles. 

But, however indiiferently oilicered might be the 
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force which was opposed to him by the confederates, 

Philip, who committed as little as posRible to chance, 
was unwilling to meet that force in a decisive en- 
counter without having first endeavoured to dimi- 
nish or dissolve it. His disinclination to proceed 
to extremities was doubtless increased by the result 
of two engagements, which took place between 
his detached parties and those of the allies, in 

t both of which the Macedonians were worsted* 
Accordingly, abandoning his dictatorial tone^ be 
adopted Uie langiiage of soothing and condescen- 
sion* and sent ambassadors to Athens to nego- 
tiate a peace. Phocion, on principle^ and others, 
from motives less praiseworthy, were anxious that 
his overtures should be favourably received. But 
the Athenians, elated by the trifling advantages 
which they had gained, and which they looked 
upon as the harbingers of splendid success, were 
not disposed to stop short in their career. The 
temples were thrown open, sacrifices were offered, 
religious processions were made, gladness and 
feasting prevailed in all quarters, and war was the 
general cry. So popular at this moment was De- 
mosthenes, that, in acknowledgment of his public 
services, a crown was voted to him by the oeople. 
The grant was opposed by Diondas, but he was 
unable to obtain even a fifth of the suffrages, and 

. he consequently became subject to the penalty 
which was incurred by preferring a groundless 
accusation. 

More exposed to peril, and more phlegmatic in 
their temperament, the Thebans did not enter into 
the contest with the same ardour as the Athenians. 
When, therefore, Philip made known to them his 
wish to avoid hostilities, bis advances were not 
hastily repulsed, as they had been by their allies. 
The assembly resolved that his proposals should be 
taken into consideration. This was a critical mo- 

* 
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ment for Demosthenes, who saw the Iruit of his 
hibours exposed to imminent risk of being de- 
stroyed. Thoiio^h no one had openly declared for 
peace, there was no foreseeing how far the popular 
mind mis^ht veer round towards it, if it were at all 
made a tiieme of debate. To avert this evil, De- 
mosthenes avaOed himself of the privil^;e which 
the treaty gave him« to address the Theban people ; 
and he closed an energetic speech to them by de- 
claring that, if any one dared to talk of making 
peace with Philips he would himseir seize him by 
the hair and drag him to prison as a traitor. 

Fired by the vehement eloquence of Demosthenes, 
the people decided for war. The Boeotarchs, how- 
ever, in whom was vested the government of the 
state, were not so easily excited into enthusiasm. 
It is probable that jealousy of the powerful influ- 
ence which Demosthenes had acquired over their 
fellow citizens might contribute, in at least as great 
a degree as prudience, to render them less docile 
to bis wishes. Persevering in their opinion that 
the pacific propositions of Philip ought not to be 
abruptly rejected, they submitted them once more 
to the judgment of the people, and they even issued 
directions for suspending the march, already com- 
menced, of the Athenian troops towards thePho- 
cian frontier. Again was Demosthenes compelled 
to exert all his talents to prevent the great object of 
his life from beincr frustrated. On this occasion, 
anger and apprehension drew from him an harangue 
of unusual acrimony. Unhesitatingly stigmatising 
the dissentient Boeotarchs as cowards and traitors 
to the cause of Greece, he called upon the people 
to preserve at once their safety and their honour, 
by persisting in the league which they bad formed ; 

but/' add«l he, ** should my appeal to you prove 
fruitless, I will immediately return to Athens, and 
move that an embassy be sent to demand a passage 
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through your territories, in order that the Athenian 

aniiy may proceed alone to face the common foe.*' 
I'his appeal to the pride and patriotism of the The- 
bans produced the desired eftect, and the war was 
once more sanctioned by the popular voice. 

The sword had now to deride whether Greece 
should preserve her independence, or become, in 
reality, subservient to Macedon. Philip, too, can 
hardly be supposed to have contemplated the Strugs 
gle in which he was engaged, without feeling some 
apprehension as to its result. The stake which he 
ventured upon this cast of the die was of fearful 
magnitude. If he failed, the glory of years would 
be eclipsed, and he might expect to be deserted by 
treacherous or lukewarm allies, and harassed by 
reinspirited enemies. Nor, according to Plutarch, 
was there wanting a monitor to remind him of this 
circumstance. The cvnic Dioijenes is said to liave 
wandered into the IM.u edonian camp, shortly pre- 
vious to the final contest, and to have been taken 
into the presence of the monarch, who inquired of 
him whether he came in character of a spy. ** Yes,'* 
replied the fearless philosopher, I am here as a 
spy upon your insatiable ambition, and upon that 
imprudence, which prompts you thus wantonly to 
peril your crown and life upon the hazard of a 
single hour.'^ 

But, on the other hand, Philip was possessed of 
some important advantages, which turned the scale 
in his favour. His own military genius was im- 
proved by long experience, while the leaders ol iiis 
adversaries were alike deficient in both ; his troops, 
carefully disciplined, were accustomed to victory, 
and consequenily were full of alacrity and confi- 
dence; and his army outnumbered, though not to 
any great extent, that which was brought into the 
field by the confederated states. His force con- 
sisted of thirty-two thousand men, that of his anta- 
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^onists was somewhat less than thirty thousand. 
Relying, therefore, on these favourable circum- 
stances, and on his own good fortune, Philip crossed 
the iicBOtiau frontier, and advanced to Chaeronea, 
resolving to give battle. The spot where he took 
up his station was in sight of a temple dedicated 
to Hercule8» his sapposed aneestor, and was said 
to have been pointed out« by ancient and recent 
mdesy as fated to become tbe scene of events cala- 
mitoQs to Greece. 

It was manifesdy the policy of Philip to bring 
the contest to an issue before the party which was 
hostile to Macedon could take deeper root, or con- 
centrate its resources. The confederates, likewise, 
probably shriiikincr from the toil and expense of a 
protracted war, were no less read y than the monarch 
to •risk the chance of a battle. Such being the case, 
the hostile legions no sooner came within view of 
each other, than they prepared for the final struggle* 
By the time that the sun had risen their 
commanders had arrayed them in mar- ^ "^"3^!* 
tial order. Philip himself headed the 3^ 
Macedonian right, which was opposed 
to the Athenians, who formed the left wing of the 
oonfederates. His left wing, led by Alexander, who 
was supported and counselled by the most expe- 
rienced officers, was destined to cope with the Tbe- 
bans, in whose front stood conspicuous the division 
of valiant youths, which was known by the name of 
the Sacred Bund. The centre of both armies was 
composed of auxiliary troops. 

The contest was continued for a considerable 
time with mutual slaughter and indecisive effect. 
At length, the fiery Alexander, with an overwhelm^ 
ing force, rushed upon the Sacred Band of the 
Tbebans, who received his charge with unflinching 
coorage. His numbers and impetuosity, however, 
finally prevailed, and the three bundled yQttths« 
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tbe flower of Thebes, were stretched lifeless on the 
Ifroand which they had occupied. The victor foL 
lowed up his advantage by an attack on the Thehan 
main body, but here be was long unable to make 
any impression upon the ranks of his intrepid 
opponents. 

While victory was thus in suspense on the left 
wino- of the Macedonians, their right was threat- 
ened with defeat. Knowing the violence with wliich 
the first onset of the Athenians was generally made, 
Philip had prudently guarded against it by a pro- 
per disposition of the phalanx, and be had also 
fixed his station in this quarter, for the purpose of 
being at band to remedy any disorder which might 
occur. Yet, so determined was the spirit with which 
the Athenian bands pressed onward, so fierce was 
their charge, that they broke a part of tbe enemy's 
right and centre, and drove it before them. Had 
their courage been seconded by skill the result 
might have been glorious. Instead, however, of 
assailing the phalanx in flank, and ridding liimself 
of that formidable body, for which an opportunity 
was now offered to him. Lysicles thought ot nothing 
but pursuin^^ the fugitives. " Follow them up, my 
brave countrymen," exclaimed he; "let us drive 
these cowards into Macedon." Too ready to obey 
this rash command, bis soldiers confusedly hurried 
after the flying foe. Philip, meanwhile, saw with 
delight the folly of his antagonist The Athe- 
nians,'' said he to his officers, " know not how to 
conquer.'* Waiting till the careleis advance of bis 
enemies had completely disordered their array, he ' 
then bore down upon them with the phaliinx. The 
disconnected and outOanked Athenian wmir could 
offer no effectual resistance to the compact and dis- 
ciplint (1 ^Macedonian force. It was penetrated in 
all directions ; and, passmg by a natural transition 
from extreme presumption to extreme terror, each 
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indWidttal sought for safety in flight It Is said 

that amon^ those who were the foremost to quit the 
field was Demosthenes; and liis political anlaj^o- 
nists did iiol scruple to accuse him of having- dis- 
gracefully thrown away his shield, w hich, in golden 
characters, he had inscril)ed to good fortune," 
and of having also prayed for mercy to a bramble, 
which chanced to cateh hold of him in his precipi- 
tate retreat, and which his blind fear transformed 
into a sanguinary pnrsner. 

By this time the success of Alexander^ at the 
head of the Macedonian left wing» had become 
equally decisive. After having miuie a strenuous 
resistance, the Theban line was pierced, and its 
retrograde movement was soon converted into a 
rout by repeated and vigorous attacks from the 
Thessalian cavalry. The centre of the conlederates 
retired with comparatively small injury. The vic- 
tory was already complete, and both policy and 
humanity induced Philip to avoid a useless slaugh- 
ter ol the defeated Greeks. A thousand of the Athe- 
nians were slain in this battle, and double that 
number were taken prisoners. The loss sustained 
by the Thebans was at least of equal magnitude. 

Greece was now prostrate at the feet of Philip. 
Such a triumph as this» human nature^ while unaided 
by a pure system of faith and morality^ could hardly 
be expected to contemplate without some ebullition 
of reprehensible feelings, especially when an addi- 
tional stimulus was given by intemperance. It is 
said that, at the close of a splendid banquet, Philip, 
under the double influence of victory and intoxica- 
tion, visited the field of battle with his officers, and 
so far lost sight of bis dignity, as to exult over the 
dead and deride the misfortunes of the living. He 
was, however, speedily recalled to a sense of deco- 
rum and humanity, by a reproof which he received 
from Demades, tlie Athenian omtor, who was 
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among his eapdres. ''When Fortune, O king/' 
said hia reprover, " hat pat It into your power to be 
an Agamemnon, are jou not ashamea to act tbe 
partof Tbersites?*' This rebuke, at once well-timed, 
delicate, and poignant, produced an instant effect. 
Philip cast his ehaplet of flowers on tlie ground, 
returned with an altered mind to his tent, and 
rewarded Demades for bis intrepid frankness, by 
restoring him to liberty, and treating him as a 
friend'. 

' This stor^ Mr. Mitford considers as a mere inveotion, in- 
tended to cast *' obloquy ' on Philip, and reBect credit npon tbe 
monarch's political enemies. " Demades/' saj» he, was of the 
MMt eailocRt orttoffi of tbd partj of PlMHsiM a«d Itocrstw, ud 
niMt df oidcd itt oppoaitioo to the politiesl priaoiplet «id projeoU 
of tbe party of Demostbeaet aad Cbarai* Tbe mid« apirit tbea, 
which led to tbe fable making tbe victory at Chteronea produce 
the death of Isocrates, seems to have led also to that which put 
reproof of Philip into the mouth of Demadeji ; the purpose being 
to gain credit to the canse of Demosthenes and democracj, bj 
infasing the opiuioii that men of the ht^h characters of Isocratet 
and Demades were friendlj to it." How tbe reproof given to 
Philip by Deoradei could tnfaio an opiaioo that the eentarer 
was friendlj to tha oanae of Denostbenes and denoeraey, Mr. 
Mitford bai not eondeioendod lo inform ns. He can hardlj 
mean to say, that a pcnon who sees an individual of his own 
party commlttiog a gross faalt onght not to remonstrate with 
him. i hat the story ou^Hit to be placed anion^ " the extant 
obloquj of Philip, seems an equallj gratuitoTis ashertion. It 
rather redounds to bis hononr. Uij» momentary error, au error 
epringiag from ioebriation, was nobly atoned for by liia iniMedi* 
ate acknowlcdgenent of it, aad bj bis ganeroaa oondlaot to bis 
reprover. He appears, therefbra» " more glorioos than from no 
fall." Dtodoras, absordij enoogh, adds to bis narrative, " Be- 
coming then, through communication with Demades, familiarized 
with Attic graces, he dismissed nil the prisoners withnnt Dinsoro, 
and, wholly laying aside the pritle uf victory, seiil ambassadors 
to Athens, to make peace and alliance." For this he is justly 
reprehended by Mr. Mitford, vbo says» It woold hardly \» 
soppostd it eovld be a prinoo who* aeoording to aoerediled 
report, was bred oader Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and Plato, who 
oertainly eerresponded with Isoorates, entertained Leeetbenes in 
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The tidins^s of the total defeat at Cfaaeronea fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the Athenians. Not only 
were their delusive yisions all dissipated, but tbev 
found themselves laid open to an immediate attack 
from the powerful and probably exasperated foe. 
How deeply they felt the peril to which they were 
exposed, may be judged from the sacrifices to which 
they were willing to submit, for ihe purpose of 
aveitint)^ it. Doubtful, perhaps, as to tlic reception 
which lie should meet with froui bis lelluw citizens, 
Demosthenes did not return to Athens directly after 
the }>atLle, but sailed to the islands, to collect pecu- 
niary resources for the treasury* The lead^ there- 

bis court and Aristotle in hU familj, •nd, having alretdj attained 
the mature age of fortjr-six, was acknowted'^cd iht- man of the 
most informed anderstfindiiig and the politest man of his liincs, 
whose acquisition of the Attic graces, and of the humaoily which 
produced (what does not appear to have beeo an Atheoian prac- 
lioc) the free discharge of prisoners of war, ia thaa attributed to 
the aocidentaJ meeting wUb ao Atheoiaa orator." This it qii<* 
doobtedlj tree ; bat it does aot diapro? e the previoiia atalemcnt 
of Diodoraa. Tbe fact maj be indiapotable, tboogb the relater 
has drawn from it a ridicoioos inference. It most be observed 
also, that the storv does not rest upon tbe single anthority of 
Diodoros. Plutarch gives us all t}iat part of it by which " ob- 
loquy" is conveyed, but is silent to the redeeming circura- 
staoces. " Immediately after the victory/' says be, Fiiihp, 
in the elation of bia heart, commUted a tbofltand exoeaaea* Ho 
draok to iatoxicatioa, and daneed o? or tbe dead, makiog a kind 
of aoog of tbe iirat part of the decree wfaiob Demostbeiiea bad 
procured, and beating time to it — Demosthenes the P€eanean,$im 
of Demosthenes^ has decreed. But when be came tn he sober 
again, and considered the dangers with which he had lately been 
surrounded, lie trembled to ihiok of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to pat both empire 
and life on tbe cast of a day, uu a few hours of that day." — I 
oonaider tbe eoBoarrOBl tealimooy of Plotareb and Diodonia aa 
goiiig far to aolbentieate tbe atorj ; boi I prefer the atatemoiit 
of the latter, because it appears to be more consonaot thao that 
of Plutarch with tbe character of Philip, and with the nkaooer » 
which we know (hat bo aabaeqaeatlj acted. 
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fore, in suo^«^estm<^ measures to ward off the daiicrer, 
was taken by Uypehdes. He proposed, and the 
popular attembly sanctioned his offered decree, 
that the women, tbe children, and all that belonged 
to the worship of the gods should be removed to 
the Finens for secarity; and that all Athenians 
who had been declared infamous should be restored 
to their forfeited privileges, and foreigners and 
slaves should be invested with the rights of citizen, 
sliij), on condition of their contributing to the de- 
fence of Athens. That this was in couUavention 
ot existing laws he did not deny, but the laws were, 
he said, reduced to silence by the Macedonian 
arms; and, when he was subsequently reiuoacbed 
on the same score, he deemed it sufficient to reply, 
" It was not I who was the author of that decree^ it 
was the batUe of Chsronea/' 

To pacify the multitude a victim seems to have 
been required, and that victim was found in the 
person of the wretched Lysides. That he had been 
guil^r of treachery or backwardness is not asserted ; 
on the contrary, we have seen that his error con- 
sisted in yidding to the impulse of an unreflecting 
courage. As an officer, he was probably inexperi- 
enced, and as a political cliaiucter must certainly 
have had little weight. He was, therefore, a con- 
venient sacrifice. The prosecution was under{:ik( n 
l)y Lycurgus, a man eminent as an orator and a 
statosmaii. His accusatory speech was more re- 
markable for its conciseness and rhetorical effect 
than for its equitable spirit. A thousand citizens 
have been slain/' exdaimed he, "two thousand 
have been taken prisoners, to the dishonour of this 
city a trophy has been erected by the enemy, and 
Greece is reduced to servitude, yet you, who were 
our commander, you date to breathe the vital air 
and view the light of the sun, and blush not to 
show your face in the forum, inununient as you are 
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of yoor country's roin and demdation/' This ve- 
U«ment apostrophe was condttsive, and Lysides 
was doomed to death. 

It was now necessary to fill up the perilous office 
which was thus made vacant. The people loudly 
demanded that Charidemus should be chosen. The 
partisans of peace were, however, hostile to him, 
and they induced the court of Areopagus to second 
their opposition. The members of that court ap- 
pealed to the multitude, and, at length, by dint of 
repeated and earnest entreaties, and even tears, 
they prevailed upon them to entrust the conunand 
to Phocion. But, though the Athenians assented 
to the pladng of Phodon at the head of the forces, 
they did not withdraw their confidence from De» 
mosthenes. He had by this time returned, and, 
though his enemies were incessant and inveterate 
in their attacks, they tailed to render him an object 
of hatred or suspicion to the people. On the con- 
trary, to his care was committed the important task 
of repairins: the fortifications and providing for the 
defence of the city ; in the performance of which he 
munificently expended a part of his private fortune. 
He was also dected superintendent of the supply 
of provisions. While Demosthenes was thus occu- 
pied at home, £schines was engaged abroad on a 
miasion, for which he was supplied to be pecu- 
liarly qualified. After the batde of Chs^ronea, 
Gschines is said to have openly boasted of his 
friendship and influence with Philip ; and it was, 
perhaps, this circumstance which occasioned his 
being sent on an embassy to the king of Macedon, 
to request that the dead might be given up, and to 
discover the purpose of the conqueror. 

But, whatever influence he might possess, Es- 
chines was not under the necessity of exerting it in 
behalf of his country. Philip had already resolved 
to act magnanimously towards Athens* When some 
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of bis officers urged bfm to treat the Athenians with 

extreme rigour, he nobly and wisely answered, 
Allci having endured so many toils and perils for 
glory, would you have me destroy the theatre of 
that glory ?" In pursuance of his conciliatory reso- 
lution, his first step was to release, without ransom, 
all the Athenian captives. With ludicrous effron- 
tery, which, however, shows their reliance on bis 
generous disposition^ the liberated prisoners re- 
quested that their baggage might be restored. Phi* 
lip heard this unreasonable request witfa a smile* 
'* These men/' said he, ** seem to think that we 
have only vanquished them at some sport/' The 
boon was, nevertheless, granted; and Polybius tells 
us, that the monarch also gave clothes to those who 
stood in need of them. 

The return of Demades and the prisoners, and, 
the assurances which he was instructed to give, of 
Philip's amicable leelings towards Athens, contri- 
buted nuu h to propitiate the people. This event 
was followed by another, which bad a still more 
powerful effect. The Macedonian monarch had 
ordered the bodies of the Athenian slain to be 
burned with every mark of respect^ and he now 
transmitted the remains to Athens, accompanied 
by his principal minister Antipater, who was en. 
trusted with the care of the procession^ and was 
appointed his ambassador. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not astonishing that a treaty was 
promptly concluded. The terms were highly fa- 
vourable to Athens. The republic did not, on this 
occasion, merely avoid loss; it even received consi- 
derable benefit ; for it was reinstated in the posses- 
sion of the town and territory of Oropus, which had 
been long withheld from it by the Thebans. That 
no attempt was made by Philip to persecute his 
political adversaries is certain ; and, were proof 
wanting, the fact might be inferred from Demos- 
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thenes being chosen by his feilow citizens to deliver 
the funeral oration of the brave who died at Cha^ 
ronea. 

It is said that among^ the deputies who were sent 
to Philip^ to ratify the peace» was Demochares, a 
popular orator, one of those men who mistake rude- 
ness for courageous frankness. When the envoys 
were admitted to their audience of leave^ Philip 
courteously asked, if there was any thin^ more 
which he could do to gratify their fellow country- 
men. *' Yes/' exclaimed Demochares, " bang thy- 
self." This brutal speech excited an indignant 
clamour; but the monarch silenced his angry 
friends, turned to the ambassadors and calmly 
said, "Tell the Athenians, that those who can use 
such petulance are far less inclined to peace and 
moderation than he who pardons iV* 

That the lenity with which Philip treated the 
Athenians was not wholly disinterested, may be 
admitted without much detracting from his merit 
In very many cases man is impelled by mixed mo> 
ti?es. There can be no doubt, that Phuip had duly 
weighed in his mind the difficulty and hazard of 
besieging a populous cUy defended by a brave 
people, the losses which he might sustain from the 
superior maritime force of his enemy, and the 
chance that any sinister event mii^hl raise up against 
hun fresli loes ; and tliat these considerations helped 
to turn the balance on the side of forbearance. Yet, 
admitting all this, we shall still perceive in his con- 
duct enough of unalloyed generosity, to entitle him 
to our admiration* 

To Thebes- he assumed a sterner countenance. 
Athens had uniformly resisted his attempts to oh- 
tain the ascendency in Greece ; Thebes had been 
his ally, and had abandoned him at a critical 
period ; and it is in human nature to respect an 
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avowed enemy more than a treacherous friend. In 
this instance Viulip might also deem it politic to 
i^ive his allies a lesson, whit li would convince them 
that he was not to be deserted with impunity. The 
Tbebans, therefore, were made to feel the victor's 
leaentmenu No cruelty seems, howerer, to have 
been exeieised. Justin does, indeed, anert, that 
Philip put to death the principal oittsens wbo weie 
hoatiie to him ; but his assertion is tacitly contra- 
dieted by the silence of DemostbCTes^ who would 
not have failed to expatiate on this sangohiary deed 
had it really been committed. That bis opponents 
were bamshed, and his exiled friends restored, we 
may reasonably believe. The jjovernment passed, 
of course, into the hands of the Macedonian party. 
The Bcjuoiian cities were confirmed in a nouiiiial 
independence, — lor it could be nothing more, — and, 
lastly, to deprive theThel)ans of all power to break 
the yoke, a foreign garrison was stationed in the 
Codmea, or citadel of Thebes. 
. As far as regarded Greece, the wishes of PhiUp 
were now gratified to their follest extent His own 
dominions he bad enlaiged and enriched to an 
extraordinary degree, and all the Hellenic states, 
Sparta alone excepted, were bowed down beneath 
his control. In Eoiope there remained nothing lo 
tempt his ambition ; but beyond the Hellespont a 
splendid prize was o fie red to his view. By an 
attack on the Persian empire, with the combined 
force of Greece, he mi^ht not only enhance his 
renown, and extend his sway over vast realms, but 
at the same time acquire the c^ratitude of the 
Greeks, by ministering to their revenge. Even had 
there been no positive evidence of the fact, the 
sagacity of Philip could not have been slow to 
discover, that the gigantic but ill-compacted fabric 
of the Persian monarchy was more formidable in 
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appearance than in reality. But the baffled atienipts 
of Persia to subdue Greece, the successes of Agesi- 
laus, and the retreat of the ten thousand, had given 
proof that the Great K.m^ was vincible by a com-, 
paratively scanty force. To this theatre of glory 
bis attention had often and ui^ently been directed 
by laocrates, that old man eloquent/' who cherished 
tbe patriotic wish to put an end to tbe ruinous dis- 
seuBiona of the Greeks^ and was convinced that the 
only method of accomplishing it was to concentrate 
their efforts against a power which was eqnallv 
hateful to them all. Hitherto, the struggle in whlcn 
he had been engaged for superiority had prevented 
the Macedoniau monarch from acting upon ihe sug. 
gestions of his venerable friend ; but, now that 
opposition at home was no lon^^er to be dreaded, 
he resolved to carry them into etfect. 

In the spring of the year, succeeding that in 
which the battle of Chseronea was ibught, 
Philip convened a congress of the Gre- oK^iio. 4, 
cian states at Corinth. All the members 
of the Hellenic body sent their deputies, with the 
exception of Sparta, which refused to take any part 
in the debates* This contumacious absence of the 
Lacedemonians it was thought prudent to overlook. 
War against Persia, the ravager of their country, 
the desecrator of their temples, the stimulator of 
their feuds, was proposed by Philip, and was agreed 
to by nearly the whole of the congress; some of the 
Arcadian deputits beinfiT the only dissentient voters. 
The force which the asseral)Iy resolved to bring- into 
the field is said to have been no less than two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand 
horse ; a number so large, and seemingly so much 
beyond the means of the oountry, that it excites a 
suspicion of its being exa^erated. Philip Was 
dected commander in chief. The lesolution for 
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war was no sooner adopted, than Philip, as a pre- 
liminary to conmit ncini^ his operations, (fpspatche<I 
Attains and Farm en io into Asia Minor, with a body 
of troops, to stir up the Ai>iatic Greek cities io revolt, 
and prepare for his reception. He then returned 
to Maceoon, to make the necessary arrangements* 
He was, however, doomed never to set foot on the 
shore of Asia, never to witness the gathering toge- 
ther of the Greeks for the expedition which he had 
planned. 

Though the projects of Philip were crowned with 
full success, and though he was cheerfully obeyed 
at home, and respecltd and feared abroad, there 
was one source of discomfort wliicli poisoned his 
whole existence. He bad to endure that worst of 
evils, domestic discord. That his frequent infideli- 
ties might excite jealousy and justify displeasure 
there seems reason to believe; but it is at least 
equally certain that bis queen, Olympias, was of a 
haughty^ suspicious, passionate, and vindictive dis- 
position. AAer having suffered many years of 
infelicity, Philip repudiated her, and married Cleo- 
patra, the daugnter of one of his most distinguished 
nobles. The discarding of his mother, the fear that 
his succession to the throne might he set aside, and 
an affront which is said to have been offered to him 
by Attalus, irritated to such a degree the youthlul 
and impetuous Alexander, that he grossly insulted 
bis father, and subsequently departed with Olym- 
pias to Tllyria. A reconciliation, or the semblance 
of it, was at length effected, and the niotber and 
son returned to the Macedonian court; but it is 
asserted that deadly revenge rankled in the bosom 
of Olympias, and that she was not guiltless of the 
catastrophe which speedily ensued. 

After the return of Philip from Corinth, a son 
was borne to him by his new queen. At this period 
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be had juat succeeded in accomplishing his object 
of uniting his daughter Cleopatra^ by Oiympias^ to 
her uncle, Alexander^ king of £pirus ; and he re* 
solved that the birth and the marriage should be 
celebrated with more than usual magnificence. 

the ancient capital of Macedon, was the city 
chosen for the scene of this splendid festival, and 
nothing was spared that could delight the senses or 
captivate the mind. The most consummate actors, 
musicians, and singers, were brought together to 
charm the guests by their varied talents, costly 
sacrifices were offered to the gods, games and sports 
of all kinds were held, and lavish hospitality was 
extended to the multitudes that thronged from all 
quarters. Invited by Philip and bis courtiers* the 
most eminent individuals, from every part of Greece, 
graced the joyous meeting, and the principal cities 
sent deputations, to congratulate him, and, as was 
customary on sudi occasions, to present him with 
golden crowns* 

In the midst of all this pomp and festivity and 
gratulation, death was hovering over the monarch. 
Numerous omens were afterwards remembered, or 
imagined, which, with unheeded voice, had lore- 
spoken the fatal event. Tn the morning of the 
second day, the 2:iiests and the king went in proces- 
sion to the theatre. A part of the pageant consisted 
of the statues of the twelve greater gods, richly 
adorned. Adulation, carried to an extreme which 
a pagan might justly consider as profane, had asso- 
ciated with the celestial group a thirteenth image, 
that of the Macedonian sovereign, similarly vested 
with them, and embellished in an equally sumptu- 
ous style. Dressed in a white robe, Philip advanced 
alone, at some distance in front of his guards, who 
had been ordered to fall behind, that he might ma- 
nifest his undoubting confidence in the affection of 
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the Greeks* His friends and courtiers had pre- 
ceded him, and were already in the theatre. At 
this moment, when he was thas separated from ail 
who cottld aid him, and was entering the passa^ to 
the theatre* Paasanias* a Macedonian youth, of high 
rank, rushed forward, and plunged a sword into his 
body. The blow was aimed with such deadly pre- 
cision that the monarch sank upon the ground, and 
in an instant he ceased to exist. 

This terrible deed spread confusion and terror 
among the beholders. While some of them pressed 
forward to lend the ir fruitless assistance to the life- 
less sovereign, a few persons pursued his murderer. 
Pausanias had stationed a horse in readiness for his 
escape, and he had nearly reached it when his foot 
became entangled in a vine, and he was thrown to 
the earth. Before he could rise, his pursuers were 
Upon him, and he expired by numerous wounds. 

To this crime Pausanias is said to have been 
prompted by resentment against Philip, caused by 
the monarch having failed to do him justice for an 
atrocious outraf;e, which, while he was insensible 
from wine, had been committed upon him at the 
instigation of Attalus. That such may have been 
the motive which induced him to become an assas- 
sin is not inijjuobable; but there can be no doubt 
that the murder of Pliilip was the result of a trea- 
sonable piot, and that Pausanias was only the will- 
ing instrument of more crafty conspirators. The 
hasty manner in which he was himself put to death 
may, perhaps, justify a suspicion, that at least some 
of those who constituted themselves his executioners 
were actuated rather by a wish to secure his silence 
than to punish his guilt 

« Thus," says Diodorus, fdl the greatest poten- 
tate of his time in Europe. With very small re- 
sources in his outset, he ac<^uiied the most powerful 
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monarchy that had ever existed among the Greeks. 
His great saecess arose less from the force of his 
arms and the magnitude of his yictories than from 
the studious exercise of his extraordinary talent for 

communication among men, and his obliging dis- 
position aiid coDcIuct. He is said to have reckoned 
the valour of the fighting soldier, often as he had 
made it conspicuous in himself, not matter for the 
superior officer to aflory in. Military science and 
the power of discourse, the general's skill and the 
statesman's talent of discussion, persuasion, and 
conciliation, he esteemed altogether princely. Upon 
the latter he chiefly valued himself ; for he usea to 
say, * the merit of success in hattles he could only 
share with those who fought under him, but bUt 
yictories by argument* a&bflity» and beneficence, 
were all his own/'' 
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CHAPTER XLVJ. 

THE AFFAIRS OF GREECE, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE WAR AGAINST THE TRlBAIXlAKiS AND IIXY- 
RIAN8. 

Early Life f Studies, and Character of Alexander. His 
Accession to the Throne. His Measures for securiyig 
his Authority in Macedan. Ha$Hle Feelings toivard^ 
him of a Part of Greece. Praeeeimgn at Athens. 
Conduct of Demosthenes. Alexander marches into 
TheesfUy* He ntcceeds to his Father's Aniharity m 
Mai Cmmky. Is admiited a Member of Ae Jlm^ 
fMctyonic dnmeU. He alarms Th^es and Athens 
iiUo SitbmisHm. The BepresenteUinfes of Greece meet 
at Corinth, and elect him CaptainrGeneral. Treaty 
signed at Corinth. Interview of Alexander with 
Diogenes. His Return to Macedon. Festivals and 
solemn Rites there. He takes the Field against his 
Enemies on the Macedonian Frontiers. Baitlea with 
the Tribaliians. He crosses the Danube, and at tacks 
the Getes. The Tribaliians sue for Peace. Embcfssy 
from the Celts. The Illyrians, under CHtus and 
Glaudas, make War upon Macedon, Operations of 
Alexander against thein* They are defeoied^ asid 
eampelled ta cue for Peace* 

A SERIES of splendid events is now to be described, 
by which an ancient and mighty empire was sub* 
verted, and extensive and permanent changes were 
brought about in a very considerable portion of the 
civilized world. But» before the narrative is pro- 
ceeded with, it may be well to cast a backward 
glance upon the natural disposition, and the early 
mental discipline and acquirements, of the oele* 
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brated personage by whom those changes were 

produced. 

Alexander, on \vhom his fellow men, always daz- 
zled by military glory, have conferred the tlattering 
epithet of the Great, was bom at Pelk, the Mace- 
donian capital, three hundred and fifty-six years 
before the commencemeiit of the Christian era. It 
was fais good fortune to have a father who honoured 
literature and science, and was anxious that his son 
should be as eminent in knowledge as in ancestry 
and station. History has record^ a letter which, 
on the birth of Alexander, Philip is said to have 
written to Aristotle. In this epistle, he returns 
thanks to the gods that his offspring was born at a 
period when he could enjoy the benefit of receiving 
instruction from the ureat peripatecian. This letter, 
however, is of very apoci v})hal authority, as Aris- 
totle did not assume the tutorship of the heir of 
Macedon till the prince had attained the age of 
fifteen. We know that in his early years his go- 
vernor was Leonnatns, or Leonidas, a relation of 
Olympias, who was a man of austere manners and 
rigid morals. One of bis preceptors was Lysima- 
chus, an Acamanian, of whom rlutarch speaks in 
contemptuous terms. He paid court to the king 
and prince, by designating the former as Peleus, 
the latter as Achilles, and himself as Phoenix ; and 
to his adulatory conduct are ascribed many of those 
faults which, at a later period, sullied the fame of 
bis pupil. The seeds of error would, perhaps, have 
been still more profusely sown in the heart of 
Alexander, had not the culture of his intellect de- 
volved upon the immortal Stagirite. 

For five years Aristotle continued to superintend 
the education of Alexander, and poured forth all 
the boundless stores of his capacious mind to ren- 
der the yoilthful Macedonian worthy not osJy of 
empire but of admiration and affection: and it 
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must be owned that his labours were not wholly in 
vain. Alexander eao^erly imbibed knowledge, and 
tenaciously retained it. During his minority there 
was in him much that was deserving; of praise. He 
was then chaste, sober, tenijierate, high-minded, 
and an enemy to luxury, in many el^^t acoom* 
plishments he excelled, and his love of poetry was 

, entkosiafttic. The works of Homer, particalarly 
the Uiad, he justly valued beyond all others, uid 
Achilles, a dangerous model for a fbtufe sever^gn, 

' was his favourite hem. . 

Such was Alexander wfaeu, in his twentiedi year, 
he was suddenly raised to the throne, in conse- 
quence of the murder of liis father by Pausanias. 
Slander has not scrupled to accuse him of having 
shared in the crime, but there seems no foundation 
whatever for the horrible charj^^e, and one of his 
first acts, on his accession, was to put to death 
lleromenes, Arrhabaeus, and Amyntas the son of 
Perdiccas, who were accomplices in the bloody 
deed. His next measures were calculated to con- 
cUiate the good-will of his subjects. He granted a 
remission of taxes, and assured the people, that, 
thouffh the name of the king was changed, they 
should find that the king bimsdf remained the same. 
No one was displaced from office ; hut Harpalns, 
Erygius, Laomedon, Nearchus, and Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, his former friends, who, on his ac- 
count, had incurred the anger of Philip, were 
recalled to Macedon. 

Having secured his authority at home, Alexander 
immediately prepared fnr assertinp;" his claim to 
inherit that which Philip had exercised over the 
Grecian communities. Delay could, indeed, scarcely 
fiUl of exposing to imminent danger the supremacy 
of Maceaon. Now that Philip was no more, the 
smothered flames of discontent, which bad been 
checked, not extinguished, hy the battle of Ch»* 
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ronea, seemed to be on the point of again breaking 
lorth with renovated violence. The present oppor- 
tunity might, in truth, and not without apparent 
reason, be considered as favourable to recover tlie 
freedom which liad been lost on that fatal field. 
In whatever terms rumour might have spoken of 
Alexander's vabnr and talents, they bad as yet 
Ibeen little seen in action, and it was natural to 
hope that, whether in the field 6r the council^ 
an inexperienced youth of twenty would prove to 
be a less formidable antagonist than the veteran 
and sagacious Philip. 

In the lowering aspect of public affairs at this 
moment there was undoubtedly much which might 
have excited and justified appiehension in a mo- 
narcli of less firmness than Alexander. The 
barbarous tribes, the Thraeians, Triballians, and 
Tllyrians, to the east, the north, and the west of 
Macedon, were meditating hostilities. Tn the south, 
the friendship of some states was yet uncertain; the 
enmity of others was indubitable. Thebes gave 
signs of disaffection, the iEtoIians recalled those 
Acarnanian exiles whom Philip had expelled, the 
Ambraciots restored the democracy and drove out 
the garrison, the Arcadians did not dissemble their 
adverse sentiments, and Sparta and most of the 
Peloponnesian republics were eager to shake off 
the yoke of a foreign superior. 

Athens, which mu6t, oi course, have borne a pro- 
minent part in any Grecian confederacy, appears 
to have been animated by an equally hostile spirit 
At least, it is certain that such was the case with 
respect to a majority of the citizens, who were in- 
iiuenced by Demosthenes. That matchless orator, 
who, there can be little doubt, kept up a corres- 
pondence with the Persian court, acted in such a 
manner upon the murder of Philip, that s4Hne 
uriiters hate not hesitated to accuse him of having 
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been an accessary to the crime of Pausanias. Appa- 
rently with the view of makiiij^ a powerful impres- 
siou oil the minds of his fellow-citizens, he resorted 
to a singular and darinof expedient. Charideimis, 
his friend, who was then residing at the court of 
Macedon, and probablj^ acted there as a spy, hur- 
ried otf an express to him with the news as soon as 
Philip was slain. The messenger traveled with 
such rapidity that he was the first who reached 
Athens with this important inteUigence. CoiiTeoliig 
an assembly of the people, Demosthenes amiouaced 
to them that Jupiter and Minerva had appeared to 
him in a dream, and revealed that Philip was no 
more. This revelation was soon confirmed by the 
arrival of couriers, and the people were again assem- 
bled. Demosthenes now sullied his cbarac tei, by 
proposing that a crown should he voted to llie mur- 
derer, and that sacrifices of thanksgiving should be 
offered to the o()ds; and so eager was he to manifest 
his joy, that, although his only child, a daughter, 
had been dead but seven days^ and the customary 
funeral honours were still unpaid, he put on a 
white robe, circled his head with a chaplet of 
flowers, and assisted in the performance of the sa- 
crificial rites. That this transaction was disgraceful 
to all who were concerned in it will scarcely be 
denied. 

From the testimony of Eschines, uncontradicted 
by his illustrious rival, it appears that Demosthenes 
had fonned a most erroneous estimate of the cou- 
rage and abilities of the youthful monarch of Mace- 
don. Not content with sneerinj^ at Alexander as be- 
ing a mere boy, he insulted him with the deo;rading 
appellation of Margites, who was the stupid hero of 
a mock heroic poem, which is attributed to Homer ; 
and he assured his compatriots that the royal object 
of his sarcasm would never stir from his icingdom, 
but would satisfy himself with parading through his 
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capital, and living a life of ing^lorious ease. "This/* 
said he, "I declaiv to you not on mere conjecture, 
but on at)solute certainty, since glory is to be pur- 
chased only at the price of blood 

Such was the perturbed situation of Greece ; such 
were the delusive hopes which were built upon the 
presumed incapacity of Alexander. These mis- 
taken notions of his adversaries, these ^'follies of 
the wise/' were quickly, and at length severely, 
corrected. His attention was naturally first given 
to establishing his influence in Tbessaly. The local 
situation of that country, to say notliin^ of its re. 
sources, rendered the mastery there an object of the 
hii^hest importance to him. If Thessaly were hos- 
tile, the Grecian states became unapjiroacliable. 
At the bead, therefore, of an a(hM{uaie ibrce, he 
crossed the Thessalian frontier, and directed his 
march towards Larissa. li, as some have asserted, 
an attempt was made to arrest his progress, by 
closing against him the passes of the beautiful vale 
of Tempe, it must have been made by an insignifi- 
cant minority of the people, for he arrived in safety 
at Larissa, and met with a cordial reception .there. 
A general assembly was convoked, which unhesi- 
tatingly invested him with the same authority that 
had been enjoyed by his lather, and promised to 
assist in raising him to the dignity of captain-g^e- 
neral of the Greeks and head of the Hellenic Confe- 
deracy. So warmly, indeed, did the J hessalians 
espouse his cause, that there seems reason to believe 
that, at a somewhat later period, they either medi- 
tated war, or actually declared il, against Athens, 
because it thwarted his projects. 

Having arranged matters to his satisfaction in 
Thessaly, Alexander proceeded with the conjunct 
forces to Thermopylae, where the Amphictyonic 
council was then sitting, and that body appears to 
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have unanimously aihjwed him to assume the seat 
which had been vacated by the murder uf Pliilip. 

Not unapprised of the plans wliich the Thebans 
and Athenians were matunn^^ against him, Alex- 
ander resolved to put down opposition by a display 
of his power. Aocordingly he advanced with his 
army inlo B(Botia» and encamped in the vicinity of 
Thebes. This manifestation of vigour was pro^ 
daetive of the desired eifect. The voice of disaffee^ 
tion was immediately silenced, both in Thebes and 
Athens, by overruling fear. From the latter city, a 
complimentary deputation was despatched to the 
Macedonian monarch. Demosthenes was one of 
tlic number appointed, but his coura«^e once more 
faiUd him. He journeyed as far as Mount Ci- 
th;i ion, on the Boeotian frontier, but there his ap- 
prehensions entirely overcame him, amd he hurried 
back to Athens ^ 

The way was thus smoothed for Alexander to 
secure the crowning object of his ambition, and he 
laboured to remove every remaining obstacle, by 
fiiir promises and courteous language to the depu- 
ties who bad been sent to him from the various 
states. A council, consistin*)^ of representatives 
delegated by the Hellenic republics, was now as- 
sembled at Corinth, in which he urj^^ed his chiinis 
so eloqiRHtly that he was elected Captain-q^ineral 
of the Grecian confederacy. Sparta alone refused 
to consent to his elevation. "The Lacedaemonians 
have been accustomed/' said their envoys, "to 
conmiand on such occasions, and not to be com- 

* It will be seen that T a^ree with Diodoras in eonxidering 
Demoslhencs as haTing been a ineinber of this deputation, and 
not of that ivbicb was sent to Alexander after the destroction of 
Tbebee. For adopting this opinion, I have what I beheve to be 
valid reasons, bot I will not troable the reader with a disserta- 
tion upon ikf ivbjeoL 
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manded/' Either contempt or policy induced the 
monarch to pass over without any manifestatioii of 
resentment the contumacy of the Spartans. 

From an oration which is preserved among the 
works of Demosthenes, bat which Libanius con^ 
aiders as more probably the composition of Hype- 
rides, it would appear that, at this period, a treaty 
was concluded between Alexander and the Grecian 
states, by which, among other things, it was stipu- 
lated, that the Greek cities should be perfectly Iree 
and independent) that no innovations sliould be 
made, that neither ly rants should be established 
nor exiles recalled, that navio^ation should not be 
interrupted, and that whoever should be guilty of 
an infraction of these articles, should be looked 
upon as the common enemy of all, and should be 
punished as such by the combined forces of the 
contracting parties. 

It was while Alexander was at Corinth that the 
celebrated interview took place between him and 
Diogenes. The cynic was stretched on the ground, 
basking in the sunshine, when the monarch ap- 
proached. "Is there anything that I can do to 
serve you?" said the latter. "All I ask," replied 
Dioo-enes, " is that you will not stand between me 
and the sun." The courtiers ridiculed the blunt 
philosopher, but their master silenced them by ex- 
claiming, " If 1 were not Alexander, I should wish 
to be Diogenes/' 

Having accomplished all his wishes, Alexander 
returned to Macedon, to spend the winter there, 
and collect the means of putting down his enemies 
on the frontiers, previously to his undertaking his 
vast and pezilous enterprise against the Persian 
empire* 

As soon as the spring was sufficiently advanced 

to admit of military operations, Alexander took the 
field. It was against the Thracians and Triballians, 
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who threatened ins states on the east and the north; 
that Alexander resolved to direct his first hostile 
movements. The troops which were destined for 
this service were collected at Amphipoiis. Having 
left a sufficient force to cover the western frontier of 
his daminions, he put his army in motion. After 
having crossed the Nestus, (now called the Mesto 
and the KarBSOQ)^ a march of ten days brought 
him to the foot of that vast chain of mountains 
which anciently bore the name of Ha*mus, and in 
later times beais that of the Balkan. Pius^mg the 
Rhodopean chain, liis course seems to have lain 
along the vales of the Harpessus, or Arda, and the 
Hebrus, or Marizza, to that central pass of the 
Hsemus which descends the latrus, or lantro, to the 
Danube, between the modern cities of Sistova and 
Khudschuck. The country between the northern 
side of Hsmus and the Ihinube, which at present 
forms a part of Bulgaria, was possessed by the Tri- 
ballians ; a tribe which had migrated thither from 
Sclavonia at no remote period, and had expelled 
the Getcs. 

On Ills reaching the entrance of the defile, Alex- 
ander found both that and the surrouiulinfj emi- 
nences occupied by a multitude of the mountaineers 
and other Thracians. Unfit to o])})()se ibe Mace- 
<lonian phalanx on a plain, tlic lir^ht( r arms of the 
Thracians, consisting of a small shield and two 
javelins, were well calculated to give those who 
u ielded them an advantage in the defence of broken 
and precipitous gronnd. The Thracians had also 
fortified their position by placing in its front a line 
of waggons. These, in case of the Macedonians 
advancing, it was their intention to roll down among 
them ; and they doubted not the phalanx would be 
broken by tbe wciglu aud rapid motion of the de- 
scending carriages. 

There being no other pa,ssage in the vicinity^ 
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Alexander wad under the necessity of attempting to 
force his way through this. In order to mistrate 
the expected effect of the waggons* be commanded 
his men to open their ranb as soon as they per- 
eeived the vehicles rushing forward, and thus let 
them through. Where circumstances rendered this 
movement impracticable, they were directed to 
throw themselves flat on the around, covering their 
bodies with their ample shields, so that the wa£?2:ons 
might glide harmlessly over them. So success! ul, 
we are told was this manoeuvre, that not a man was 
slain by the ponderous weight which was hurled 
down upon the assailants. 

Starting from their prone posture, and uttering a 
loud shout, one body oftbe Macedonians advanced 
Bp the hill with protended spears against the Thrsr 
cians. Alexander^ meanwbue, ordered the archers 
to proceed to the left, where the ascent was easier^ 
and to gall the enemy with their arrows ; a missile 
which severely annoyed the Tbracians, who were 
unable to defend or avenge themselves, their jave- 
lins bavins: a far shorter range than the shafts of 
their enemies. The king himself, on his side, led 
to the charge a division of heavy and another of 
light armed troops. Attacked in front and flank, 
and already discouraged by the failure of their 
scheme, the I'hracians precipitately fled, leaving 
fifteen hundred of their number slain upon, the 
field. Their hasty flight, and their knowledge of 
the intricate country through which they fled, pre* 
yented the fugitives from losing many prisoners, 
but their women and children, who were abandoned 
in the ciunp, fell into the liands of the victors, and 
were sold for slaves. 

The total rout of the Thracian mountaineers laid 
open the Triballian territory to invasion. Emerging 
into the plains from the defies of Hsemus, Alexan- 
der pursued his march. Disheartened, probaUy,^ 
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by the deteat ol his allies, Syrmus, the chief or kiug 
of the IViballi, had despatched for safety the women 
and children^ and such of his subjects as were not 
fit to carry arms, to an island called Peuce, which 
is formed by two of the mouths of the Danube. 
Many of the defeated Thracians also sought a refuge 
there. Thither Syrmus himsdf and his guards now 
followed. 

Alexander liad passed the Lyjnnus, a tributary 
strean), vvIik li is three dayb' jounu y from the l)a- 
ntibe, hefnre he met with any oiiposition. On the 
day ailer he (|uiUt;ci the Lyi:inus, liowever, he 
learned that a multitude of the enemy were en- 
camped in the woods and morasses on the banks of 
that river, and were consequently in his rear^ Ar* 
rian seems to imply, that their occupying this posi- 
tion was a mere fortuitous erent; but it is more 
likely that the movement was made with the view 
of embarrassinj^ the operations of Alexander, and 
even hemminu: him into that peninsula, called 
Lesser Scythia, which is formed by the Lower 
Danube and the Euxine. 

On heanuj^ of this unexjx'Cted foe, Alexander 
retraced his steps to the liyo;inus. A party of Tri- 
ballians were surprised in their tents, and driven 
back upon the main body, which was posted in a 
wood on the verge of the river. To draw them 
from their advantageous ground, Alexander ordered 
his slingers and bowmen to provoke them to action 
by showers of their missiles. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded. The barbarians sallied forth upon their 

^ Arrtan affords little or no astiiNtance towards ascertaiaiog 
tlie io()0{(rapbjr of tbe conotry which wu the theatre of tbi< cMi- 
paign. If, bowoYer, we ere to look upon the Peno^ of hit hit- 
torv as tbe ifiland formed bjr the two soolhern moaths of the 
Danube (which, after ail, is doabtful), and if the Lygioas was 
only three dajrs' oiarrh from it, then, the Ljginus WM probably 
tbe streaa which fall* into the Deoube at Raasova, 
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annoyers, fouglit them hand to hand, and for awhile 
maintained an equal contest. Alexander, in the 
mean time» was preparing to strike a decisive blow. 
Philotas was ordered to charge them on the right 
with a chosen division of Mac^onian light cavalry ; 
Heraclides and Sopolis charged them on the left 
with the Bottaian and Ampnipolitan troops; and 
Alexander in person rushed upon their centre with 
a phalanx and a body of horse. Broken by this 
furious assault, and trampled under foot by the 
cavalry, the Tril);illians were completely routed. 
Three thousand fell upon the spot. Few, however, 
were taken prisoners ; the thick woods and the 
coming- night being adverse to pursuit. I'he loss 
of the Macedonians is said to have been com para- 
tively insignificant. It is, nevertheless^ manifest, 
that this action was not a trivial encounter with an 
undisciplined and ungoided crowd, but a pitched 
battle, in which the invader was sturdfly resistecl, 
and obtained a triumph only by dint of the most 
strenuous exertions. 

His rear beinp^ secured by this victory, Alexander 
resumed his march towards the Danube, and on the 
third day arrived at the right bank of that river, 
opposite the island of Peac^. Ships had, mean- 
while, been brought from Byzantium, and had 
ascended the stream. On these he embarked a 
division of his forces to make a descent upon the 
island. Here, however, he was foiled. The river 
was rapid, the banks were steep and rugged, jtnd 
the Thracian and Triballian garrison made a vigor- 
ous resistance. The Macedonian monarch, there* 
fore, at length desisted from an attempt which could 
be productive of nothing but fruitless slaughter. 

The military operations of Alexander were, how- 
ever, immediately directed to another object. On 
tiie left ol'the Danube, in that territory which now 
forms Bessarabia^ southern Moldavia, and the east- 
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ern part of Wallachia, dwelt the Getes or Goths. 
The borderers on the river appear to have been an 
agricultural people. While Alexander advanced 
tigainst the last reiuge of the Triballians, the Getes, 
as was imtaral when & foreign anny was on their 
frontier, brought together a force, conMsting of about 
four thousand horse and ten thousand foot, with 
which they lined the \mkk, in readiness to oppose a 
landing. It does not appear that they lent any aid 
to the TribalHans, or tocMc any other wan defensive 
measures. Nevertheless, being apprehensive, per- 
haps, tliiit they mi<^-lit disturb his retreat, or more 
probably, as Arrian seems to intimate, being desir- 
ous of srratifying his vanity Ity carrying his arms 
over the Danube, Alexander determined to invade 
thera. 

Ignorant of the warlike resources of a more civi- 
lized people, the Getes, no doubt, placed much 
reliance on their watery barrier. They were soon 
undeceived as to its efficacy. Under corer of the 
night, Alexander despatched about fiAeen hundred 
horse and four thousand foot to the Qedc shore. 
They were conveyed in the vessels which had been 
brought from the Euxine, in the boats of the natives 
obtained from the neighbourhood, and on rafls 
formed of skins stuffed with buoyant materials. 
The landing was accomplished on a plain, where 
the thick and high standing corn concealed the 
movements of the invaders. Holding their pikes 
by the middle, the Macedonians levelled the com 
as they marched onward, and were followed by the 
cavalry. On reaching an open spot, Alexander dis- 
covered the array of the Cretes, and advanced against 
it with the cavalry on bis right and the phlilanx on 
bis left. Struck with consternation, the barbarians 
did not wait to receive the shock, but fled to their 
town, which was at a distance of about four miles. 
That, loo, I hey deserted as soon ab they had col- 
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lected too;ether their wives, their chih^ren, and some 
pait of their property; nor did they cease their 
flight till they had found a shelter in the deserts. 
Having sent off a considerahle booty to the right 
bank of the riyer, Alexander destroyed the town» 
and then offered sacrifices to Jupiter the Preserver^ 
to Hercules» and to the tutelary deity of the Danube, 
who badpeimitted him to pass over his waters in 
safety. His predatory incursion being completed, 
he withdrew to the opposite shore. 

Though the justice of this expedition is more 
than doubtful, the consequences were highly bene- 
ficial to the Macedonian sovereign. Envoys, with 
pacific propositions, were sent to him, not only 
from many of the free tribes of the surrounding 
districts, but also from Syrmus, the king of the 
Thballi. The fame of Alexander even attracted 
deputies, with offers of friendship from the Celts, 
or Oauls, a brave and powerful people, large-limbed 
and quick-witted, inhabiting the country to the 
north-east of the Adriatic. Their offered alliance 
was accepted, and the ambassadors were treated 
with distinction. A favourable moment was seized 
by Alexander, to ask them what was most d readed 
by the Celts. Proud of success, and conscious of 
talent, he probably expected they would answer, 
that he himself was the greatest object of their 
fear. If such were the case, he was disappointed. 
The haughty Celts replied, that they feared nothing 
but that the sky should fall upon them. The son 
of Philip paused for a moment, and then dismissed 
them kindly; exclaiming at the same time, that the 
Celts were a boastful nation. 

The cis-Danubian tribes being reduced to obedi- 
ence, the Macedonian army repassed the defiles of 
Ilsemus, and had reached Paeonia on its homeward 
way, when fresh occasion arose for its services. The 
western frontier of Macedou was now in danger. 
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The new enemies ubich were to be encountered 
were Clitos, the son of Bardyllis, and Glaucias, the 
flOTeragD oif the Taulantians ; to whom was joined 
a tribe named the Autariats, on the north-east of 
Illyria, Olaocias held that territory which now 
constitotes a pait of the district of Skutari^ and 
which* in the fifteenth century was rendered famous 
by the exploits of the renowned Seanderbeg* The 
Autariats inhabited the central division of modern 
Bosnia, and, though they subsequently became 
powerful, they were so little known at that period 
that Alexander had remained ignorant of their 
existence till the moment that he was informed of 
their being numbered among his foes. 

Though the Autariats might not be very formi- 
dable^ their hostility at this crisis was embarrassing, 
as it endangered the right flank and even the rear 
of Alexander, while he was acting against ClHns 
and 61aacias^ This impediment was, however, 
soon removed. Bordering on the territory of the 
Autariats was that of the Agrians, forming a small 

^ Mr, Mitford supposes that it was Alexander's inteDtion to 
march tbroagb the country of tbe Autariatae, io order to attack 
the Illjritn prineei. " The Maeedoaian pbtlanx," Mjt h*, 
" oottld not, with wj case or feonrttj, enter their eonatry but 

through that of the Autariats.'' This assertion must liave been 
made without due consideration. Alexander was in PaDonia, and 
the direct road from thence to invade that part of IllYrin which 
was to be the scene of action, was that wliicb be reallj followed ; 
namely, that which ascends the vallej of the Erigonos. To pene- 
trate into the territorj of bis lUjrian enemies through the dis- 
trict inhabited hj the Autariats, Alexander must not onlj have 
■ade aa enonnoaaly eirenttoai mareh, bat mint alie have eroased 
at least two fotnudable ehaiaa of momitaiaa, basidea their ariaor 
ramifications, and the rivers and tonreata wfaieh flow from tbeoi. 
It ia diffieolt to conceive how, oofitted as it was for acting on 
ragged groanrJ, the phalnnx could have moved with any thing like 
** ease or sccuritj" in such a country ; to say nothing of ihe dan- 
ger of an attack oo the Macedonian rear from the Jlljfrian ooo fe- 
derates. 
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state, over which Macedon possessed a kind of 
paramount supremacy. The prince of the Aofrijins, 
Lanorarus, had been brought up at the court of 
Philip, and been a youthful companion of Alexan-^ 
der, and be now commanded a body of troops under 
bim. He assured tbe monarch that the Autariats 
were the most anmartial of all the neighbouring 
tribesj and that with his own troops be would en- 
gage to invade tbem^ and render tbem incapable of 
making a diversion in favour of their allies. This 
service he so effectually performed that, at the close 
of the campaign, Alexander rewarded him with 
rich presents, and promised him his sister Cyna in 
marriage. The death of Langaxus prevented the 
meditated nuptials. 

The holding in check of the Autariats by the 
auxiliar force of the Agrians, enabled Alexander to 
direct his march with speed and safety to the fron- 
tier of Illyria. Clitus, who had not yet been joined 
by bis Taulantian allies, had, meanwhile^ seized the 
strong city of Fellion» wbichi situated between tbe 
Erigonus^ the Apsus^ the (Jenusus^ and the Eordai* 
cus^ (now the Kiutchuk Karasou, the Beretina, the 
Scombri, and the Ricolistas), covered the heads of 
the Illvrian defiles on the side of Macedonia. After 
having garrisoned Pellion, he posted the remainder 
of his troops on the lofty and wooded mountains, 
whence he purposed to rush down upon the enemy, 

* Some writers, among whom are Dr. Gitlies and Rooke, state 
the Kurdaicus to be the same river as tbe Apsas. This opiniou 
is erroneou. They ar« two MparKte itreams* Tbej both ri«o 
in tbo tame ebBio of iDomtaiiw, bat tboy flow in diometrioaltj 

opposite directions. Tbo Apsus (wbiob is now the Beretioft) 
fiilU into tbo Adriatic ; while tbo Bordaiooo (now tbe Ricolistas) 
porsoes its coarse to the Mgenn; assoming successivelj, in the 
latter pnrt of its progress, the names of the Nazilitza aod tbo 
Indje Karasott. In fact, it is impossible lo reconcile the move- 
ments of Alexniider with tbe sopposition of tbe Apsas and the 
Eordaicus beiyg the same river. 
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while they were engaged in their attack on the 
city. 

Ascendinii the vallpy r>f tlie Erigonus, Alexander 
appeared before rellion, pitched his camp near the 
source of the Kordaicus, and resolved to assault ihe 
city on the succeeding day. As he approached the 
place, the enemy posted on the hills seemed dis- 
posed to anticipate his onset, but their spirit failed 
them, and, deserting their advantageous position, 
they retired into the fortress. On reaching the 
camp which they had abandoned, a horrible proof 
of their sanguinary superstition was witnessed by- 
Alexander and his followers. To propitiate the 
gods, the Illyrians had offered their ancient custo- 
maiy sacrifice of lliree youths, three maidens, and 
three black rams; and the bleeding and blackened 
remains of the victims now met the gaze of the 
shuddering and indignant Macedonians. 

Following up this first success, Alexander, in 
order to cut off the garrison from every hope of 
succour or escape, was about to draw a line of cir- 
eumvallation round Pellion, when he received intel- 
ligence which compelled him to desist from his 
purpose. Glaucias, the Taulantian sovereign, was 
rapidly advancing with a formidable army to the 
support of his ally. Pellion was numerously nar. 
risoned, and to attack it in the face of the Taulan- 
tian force would have been little short of insanity. 
All idea of a siege was, therefore, abandoned. 

Philotas, meanwhile, had been <;ent out with a 
strong body of horse, on a foraging expedition. 
Being apprized of this incursion, Glaucias formed 
the design of overwhelming the party by which it 
was made. The rugged nature of the country was 
favourable to his project. He seized all the defiles 
in the mountains, and Philotas with his division 
would inevitably have been lost had not Alexander 
marched to extricate him with four hundred cavalry 
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and a considerable portion of his infantry. Oii the 
approach of the Macedonian monarch, the Taulan* 
tiaii» who seems to have reserved himself for a more 
Important blow, withdrew his troops from the passes^ 
and the rescued Philotas reached the camp in 
safety. 

Amidst the confusion and indistinctness which 
cloud the records of this campaign^ it is sufficiently 

obvious that Alexander was much embarrassed by 
the judicious measures of the confederate Illyrians. 
The hills and the passes through them were occu- 
pied in such a manner by the enemy, that it was 
difficult for him to obtain forao^e or provisions, and 
impossible either to reduce Pellion or to gain any 
decisive advantage in the field. Even retreat might, 
perhaps, become doubtful; and it was, in truth, 
already become an arduous task. A lexander seems, 
therefore, to have determined to fall back upon his 
resources, and to watch for an opportunity of find* 
ing the Illyrians off their guard. 

The military skill of Alexander was signally dis- 
played in accomplishing this delicate movement. 
The road along which he was to march was con- 
fined by a river on the one side, and by a steep 
woody mountain on the other, and was so narrow 
as barely to admit o( tour men abreast. On the 
neighbouring eminences were posted slingers and 
darters to annoy him, and the defiles were occupied 
by cavalry. The troops of Clitus and Glaucias 
appear to have acted in two separate bodies, one on 
each side of the river. Forming his infantry into a 
wedge-like column, covered by horse, he directed 
them, in case of their being attacked, to charge with 
their spears kiterally, to the right or left, as occasion 
might require, instead of presenting them to the 
front. At length, somewhat more open fjround 
being attained, he advanced ajrainst a hostile divi- 
sion upon an eminence ; but it tied at bis approach. 
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A smaller division, in like manner, dispersed, be- 
fore it could be reached by bis body guards. 

Space to move in being thus procured, Alexander 
directed the main body of his army to ford the 
river, while he, with two thousand Agrians and 
archers, took post upon one of the eminences, to 
cover the retreat. The Illyrians endeavoured to 
break in upon the rear of the phalanx, but were 
frustrated by the Macedonian monarch. The sot 
diers of tbe phalanx having made good their footing 
on the bank, their antagonists on that side, despair- 
ing of effectual opposition, withdrew precipitately 
from the field. At the head of the rear guard, 
Alexander now descended to tiie river to complete 
the passac^e of it. Beinsf, however, pressed upon as 
he retired, he stationed his engines on the bank, 
and, protected by showers of missiles from them, 
which kept the enemy at a distance, he reached the 
dpposite shore without the loss of a man. Foiled 
in all their efforts, Glaucias and Clitos desisted 
from the contest, and Alexander encamped without 
farther molestation. 

Though they had failed in inflicting serious loss 
upon him, the Illyrian princes, doubtless, and not 
unjustly, considered it as a triumph that they bad 
compelled liim to recede. Success, as oilen has 
been the case with imperfectly disciplined forces, 
led to carelessness, and the result of that careless- 
ness was fatal. Apparently supposing Alexander 
to be too much crippled to resume offensive opera- 
tions, the Illyrians gave themselves up blindly to a 
delusive security. Their army lay widely scattered, 
without advanced posts or guards, and without en- 
trenchments. Their sharp-sighted enemy did not 
delay io avail himself of this favourable circum- 
stance, which gave him hopes of a terrible revenge 
for his late repulse. On the tiiird ni^^ht, he silently 
put a considerable part of hia army in motion. 
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crossed a river, reached the hostile camp undisco- 
vered, and instantly assaulted it on its weakest 
points. Taken completely by surprise, numbers 
of the Illyrians were slain in their sleep, numbers 
fell unarmed and in flight, a great many of them 
were made prisoners, and the fugitives were hotly 
pursued till they found a shelter within the Taulaa- 
tian mountains. Clitus fled to Pellion, bnt, not 
deeming himself in safety there, he set fire to the 
city, and withdrew into the dominions of his ally^ 
Severe, however, as the blow was, the snake 
" was scotched, not killed." With troops and a 
country singularly fitted for desultory and defen- 
sive warfare, the Illy nan princes might yet, lor a 
long period, have held Alexander at bay. Eager as 
he was to carry into execution the most fpgantic 
projects in Asia, it was manifestly not his interest 

* Such is tbo narrstif • of Alexander^* eamptigo igaioit the 
barbariftDt who dwelt between Macedonia and the Danube. It 
rests opon Ibe anlboritj of Arrian, and be» onforlanateljr, is the « 

only writer who give?* an aeronnt of this contest. I agree with 
a crtlic in the Qaarterlj Kevievv, that the story is liable to luauy 
serioas objections, ** In the account of Alexander's attack upon 
tbe freehooters (saj^s he) the most glaring iuiprobabiiitie^ are 
i;rmf ely narrated, not only witboot examioatioo, bat appareDtly 
witboat saspioion. The freebooters, joined bj tbeir allies tbo 
Thradans, bad taken op a strong position on tbe verge of a decli- 
vitj, where tlie road was enclosed bj preoipiees, Tbej had 
entrenched themselves behind one rampart of waggons, and had 
placed another row in front, which they intended to set in motion, 
and roll apon their assailants. Alexander ordered some of his 
soldiers lo bhelter themselves behind projecting rocks, and others 
to lie down covered hy their shields, till the descending waggons 
bad passed over tben. This strange mancravre completely snc* 
needed, if we give credit to Arrian ; bot if we listen to tbe sober 
snggestions of common sense, we mast discredit the wbole no- 
count. In tbe first place, the waggons, if the freebooters and 
their allies possessed a particle of sense, would not have been 
set in motion until the nssailant^t were so iienr as to prechide the 
possibilitv of their performing the double evolution requiied, of 
fulling down and covering themselves with their shields. 2d. Is 
it at all orediblei even supposing that time were allowed them for 
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to waste bis time and his means in an inglorioas 

contest with inferior enemies. In all probability, 
iherefore, he would have profited by his recent vic- 
tory to ensure a peace, even had nothintif arisen to 
render the discontinuance of hostilities in this quar- 
ter a desirable object. Hut he had received intelli- 
t^ence of the utmost importance, which imperiously 
required his presence in a distant part of Greece. 
The contest with the [Uyrians was* therefore, brought 
to a conclusion. History has not recorded the ne- 
'gotiations or the treaty^ but it is probable that the 
conditions were not onerous to the vanquished, as 
Glaucias and Clitus seem thenceforth to have lived 
in amity with the kingdom of Maeedon. 

adja^tiog their position and their armonr, that their shields, 
formed only to defend a part of the body, would cover the whole 
man with an impenetrable crust, over which ponderous waggons 
would roll harmleM? These objectioos will oocor to the attenti?o 
reader, even if be be not startled at the absordity of sapposiog 
that these freebooters were in possession of wheel oarriages in a 
eonntrj where not a wheel ooold pass ! in a district nioantainoas, 
rogged, impracticable, or, as the Greeks would have described 
it in one expressive epithet, a%>aiinXn'rog, The whole account 
of Alexander's wars with the barbarous nations adjoining Mace- 
donia has, indeed, an air of fable which renders it very suspici- 
ous. We are required to believe, on the testimonj of Arrian 
(who lived more than four hundred years after the events whioh 
he describes), that the monaroh followed np his soooess by mak- 
ing incursions into the territory of the Triballians; that he crossed 
the Danube, and invaded the country of the Getae or Goths, took 
their capital, and reduced them to submission ; that he then, 
rapidly retracing his steps and facing the enemy on the othf r side 
of his dominions, entered Illyria, and on that extremety diliicolt 
ground succeeded in discomfiting his opponents. Here we have 
an account of an immense tract of countryi and five oatious of a 
warlike and determined character, traversed and svbdved in n 
space of time almost too short for the nnobstroeted march of an 
army, Snrely saoh accoonts should be received with esLtreme 
distrust." 
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THE AFFAIRS OF (iRKECE, FROM THE TERMhNATlON 
OF THE Il.T.YRlAN WAR TO TH£ RETURN OF JlLETL- 
ANJ>£a TO MACEDON. 

Renewed Commotions in Greece. Reports of tJie Death 
o f Alexander. Kxei iions of Deniosthefies. Slate of 
public Opinion in Thebes. The Thebans compel the 
Macedonian Garrison to withdraw into the Citadel. 
The Grecians prepare to succour Thebes, Alexan- 
der returns by a jarced March, and invests the City. 
The Thebans persist in their Resistance. Alexander 
still delays the Attack, It is at length made by 
Perdiecas, wiihout Orders, Thebes is taken iy 
Assault. ObsHnaie Bravery of the Thsbans. Cruelty 
of the Allies* Council held to decide on the Fate 
of Thebes. Speech of Cleadas. The Destruction of 
the City, ana Enslaving of the Inhabitants, is de^ 
creed. Heroism of Timoclea. Consternation of the 
Grecian States. Proceedings at Athene. Deputa- 
tions sent to the Victor by th^ ,^theniam. Demands 
of Alexander, Speech of Phocion. Alcrander (le- 
sists from his Demands, Return of Alexander to 
his Dominions. Festiwds and Rejoicings there. 

The news wbich reached Alexander was indeed 
momentous. It told him of events which threatened 
nothiiii^ less than tlie subversion of his supremiuty 
over Greece, and the consequent destruction of all 
his plans of coaquest and glory in Asia. While he 
had been warring in the north and the west, new 
enemies had been raised up against him by the per* 
severance and talents of the great Athenian orator. 
Thebes had shaken off the yoke, and the friend, 
ship or obedience of other states was becraie more 
than doubtful. 
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It affords a striking proof of the slowness with 
which, in those times, intelligence, even of tlie most 
iiiiporuial eveiUs, was conveyed between countries 
not very widely separated from each other, that of 
A 1 e\ an d e r ' s m o^' ( ' 1 11 e n t s n o 1 1 1 i n w h ate ve r was known 
in Greece during a considerable part if not the whole 
of his campaign on the Danube and in lUyria. This 
absence of information naturally g^ave rise to ru- 
mours of a sinister kind. By those who bad a polL 
tical purpose to answer in spreading it, or whose 
wish was father to the thought, a report of his death 
was spread, and it was extensively believed. The 
consequences of this belief soon became manifest. 
Those states w hich had sulTered from or envied the 
recently acquired ascendancy of Macedon, could 
not but rejoice at an event which opened to them a 
prospect of deliverance from a domination which 
they held in abhorrence ; and those individuals 
whom the triumph of Philip had driven into exile, 
were eager to seize this opportunity of returning to 
their homes, recovering their power, and perlmps. 
avenging their wrongs. To foster these feelinQ;s, all 
that eloquence and activity could accomplish was 

Eut in practice by Demosthenes. Not confining 
imsdf to barren exhortations, he furnished the 
banished Thebans with arms, either from his own 
privale resources, or, more probably, from those 
which were supplied by the Persian monarch. 

By no Grecian people was hatred of Macedon 
more deeply felt than by the Thebans; for on their 
heads had principally fallen the weight of the vie- 
tor's resentment after the battle of Chaeronaea. While 
Athens, as we have seen in a preceding chapter, 
escaped almost unscathed from the danger which 
had threatened her with destruction^ Theirs, on the 
contrary, was stripped of her influence, and retained 
in subjection by stationing a Macedonian garrison 
in the Cadmea or citadel. It is, therefore, not asto- 
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nishing^ thai llie Thebans availed themselves oi the 
first occasion to raise themselves from the humili- 
ating condition to which they had been reduced. 

Situated in the centre of Thebes, and on the 
highest ground, the Cadmea was a post well calcu- 
lated to keep the citizens under control. The troops 
which occupied it were commanded by Amyntas 
and Timolaas. The two leaders appear to have 
apprehended no attempt to resist their anthority ; 
for^ instead of remaining within the precincts of the 
citadel, they took up their abode in the lower town. 
Their want of caution was fatal to them. A corres- 
pondence was carried on between the disaffected 
citizens and the banished Thebans, which was at 
length ripened into a plan. for expelling the Mace- 
donian ofarrison, and uiiitinp: the states of Greece m 
a league j to assert their freedom, against the succes- 
sor of Philip. 

In the dead of the night the exiles were admitted 
into the city by their confederates, and their first 
step was to seize and put to death the two com- 
manders of the garrison. In the morning the people 
were summoned to the market-place, where an ani- 
mated harangue was addressed to them by the 
leaders oi' the revolt. Alexander, they were toki, 
had perished in Illyria, and they were exhorted 
and implored, in the name of all that is dear to 
man, to shake off the hateful yoke by which they 
were at once degraded and oppiess(;d. This ap- 
peal to the multitude had the desired effect, and 
it was resolved that a tame submission should no 
longer be yielded to foreign domination. The cita- 
del was immediately invested, and a strong doable 
entrenchment was rormed round it, as well to pre* 
vent the besieged from making sallies as from 
receiving supplies. If the assertion of Eschines 
may be credited, this important post might have 
been purchased at the contemptible price of hve 
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talents. The mercenaries, to whom it was entrusted, 
are said to have offered to give it up, on condition 
of beins;- paid that sum, which, however, with in- 
comprehensible impolicy, Demosthenes refused to 
furnish. 

The spirit of resistance which was now aroused 
soon threatened to spread o?er a considerable part 
of Greece. Thebes called on the surrounding re- 
publics to cooperate in her daring enterprise, and 
fay many of them the csll was favourably beard* 
llie Athenians voted succours, the shading of which, 
however, is said to have been delayed by desire of 
the Thebans themselves; the Arcadians, Eleans, 
and ^Etolians followed this example; Sparta was 
avowedly hostile to Alexander; and even the small 
district of Perrhaebia, on the frontier of Thessaly 
and Kpirus, rose in revolt against the supremacy of * 
Macedon. 

The slightest hesitation or tardiness might have 
been productive of disastrous consequences to the 
authority of Alexander. But he was not of a nature 
to expose himself to injury by a want of decision in 
his plans, or of rapidity in his movements. No 
sooner, therefore, did he receive intelligence of 
what had taken place, than he quitted the confines 
of lUyiia, A hasty inarch of seven days, through 
the rup^o^ed provinces of Eordaea and Elymiotis, and 
over the rocky summits of Stymphsea and Parya, 
brou<?ht him to Pellene, in Thessaly. Without 
pausing there, he proceeded onward, passed the 
straits of ThermopylaB, and, in six days jaiote, en- 
tered Bceotia with his army. He had reached 
Onch estus, but a short distance from Thebes, before 
the Thebans were aware that an enemy was ap- 
proaching. Even then, his presence was not sus- 
pected by them. His troojfis they at first believed 
to be new levies, which Antipater had raised in 
Macedon y and when they were at length compelled 
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to admit that an Alexander was at the head of them, 
they persisted in believinf^ that* the son of Philip 
was deceased, and that Alexander the son of ^ro- 
pus was the general who bad taken the field. Justly 
proud of his military talents, and indignant at the 
coDtemptaous language which had been used re- 
specting him, Alexander exclaimed to his friends^ 
on arriving at Onchestus, ^'When I was in Illyria 
and among the Triballians, Demosthenes called me 
a boy; when I was in Tbessaly^ I was a stripling ; 
but before the walls of Athens I will convince him 
that I am a man/' 

On the followinpf day, Alexander moved from 
Ouchestus, and encamped on the south side of 
Thebes, near the grove consecrated to lolaus, the 
nephew and companion of Hercules; thus inter- 
posinor his army between the city and Attica and 
the Peloponnesus, whence alone the Thebans could 
hope for assistance. The j^reat object of his hurried 
march was now fully attained. Thebes was effec- 
tually insulated from its expected allies, and it was 
probable that those allies would be awed into inac- 
tion by the sudden arrival of his superior force. 
But, under his circumstances, it was not the policy 
of Alexander, nor perhaps the wish, to urge matters 
to extremities. The reduction of a fortified and 
stubbornly defended town was a tedious and pre- 
carious operation ; the chances of war were doubii ul; 
and, whatever mi<j^ht be the result, one inevitable 
consequence would be a serious diminution of those 
resources which he designed to use for the conquest 
of the Persian empire. He determined, therefore,' 
to resort, in the first instance, to pacific measures ; 
nor could even a sally of the Thebans, in which 
some of his men were slain, induce him to change 
his purpose. 

In the city, meanwhile, a difference of opinion 
existed as to the steps-wbich ought to be taken. The 
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timid were terrified by the approach of Alexander's 

army ; the partisans of Macedon were emboldened 
by It , and both of these parties united to propose 
the sending of a deputation to the monarch, to sue 
for pardon. Nor, as we are told by Diodorus, did 
they fail to back their advice by a reference to the 
]>ortents and prodigies which had recently hap- 
pened, and which their policy or their fears induced 
them to consider as foreshowing calamity to Thebes. 
A spider's web of a singular form had been woven 
in the temple of Ceres, large drops of sweat had 
started from the statues in the foram» sounds resem- 
bling the bellowing of oxen had been heard from 
the mke of Onchestus, the waters of the fountain of 
Dircehad assumed a sanguine hue, and the roof of 
the Delphian fane, which had been erected by the 
Thebans from the Phocian spoils, had seemed as 
thong^h it were bedabbled with blood. The leaders 
of those who were for war had, however, comniilted 
themselves too far to hope for mercy, and, besides, 
believed themselves to have too fair a prospect of 
being efficiently seconded by their allies, to allow 
of their receding. They remembered Leuctra, and 
their bosoms glowed with an ardent desire to rival 
that memorable triumph. Their arguments pre- 
vailed, and it was resolved to persevere in the 
contest. * 

Alexander now commanded proclamation to be 
made by a herald, that he would receive as friends 
all Thebans who would join him, and share in the 
common peace of the Greeks. Plioenix and Pro- 
thytes alone, the authors of the revolt, were excepted 
from this general amnesty. The TTiebans, however, 
not only rejected the proffered grace, but also added 
insult to their rejection. From the summit of a 
high tower, a herald proclaimed, in reply, that they 
required Philotas and Antipater to be delivered up 
to them, and that they invited the Macedonians to 
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unite with them, and with the great king, for the 
purpose of vindicating the Grecian liberties, and 
putting down the tyrant of Greece. 

So bold a defiance would seem to have left to 
Alexander no other alternative than war; and, ac- 
cordingly, Diodoms and Plutarch agree in stating 
that be resolved to obtain hf arms an ample venge- 
ance for the contemptuous answer which had b^n 
returned to his overtures. Arrian, however, on the 
authority of Ptolemy, one of the Macedonian g-ene- 
rals, atfirms, that Alexander still delayed to give 
orders for an assault, and that the sword was 
ultimately drawn without the permission of the 
monarch. The catastrophe is said to have been 
produced by Perdiccas. 

Perceiving that a part of the rampart was feeble, or 
inadequately protected, Perdiccas, who commanded 
an advanced guard, made an assault upon it mih^ 
out waiting for instructions. He succeeded in 
forcing an entrance. As soon as Amyntas, the son 
of Andromenes, saw that Perdiccas had opened a 
passage through the outward intreuchment, he has- 
tened with his division to support hini. Though 
taken by sur{)rise, the Ihebans resisted manfully. 
They were, however, so hard pressed that they were 
compelled to give ground, and Perdiccas was push- 
ing forward to assail the inner wall» and penetrate 
into the city itself, when he was struck by a dart, 
and so dangerously wounded that he was borne 
senseless from the field. 

A part of his army being thus brought into action, 
Alexander bad no other alternative than to bring up 
the remainder to sustain it, as its defeat would be 
inevitable if it were not assisted. Accordingly, he 
ordered the Agrians and archers to pursue the suc- 
cess, or cover the retreat, of the two combating divi- 
sions, while he himself remained in readiness, with 
the heavy-armed troops, to take such measures, as 
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circuiDStances might require. Thus slrengthenedi 
the assailants returned to the charge^ and drove 
back their opponents through a hollow road, as far 
as the temple of Hercnles. There the Hiebans 
rallied, shonted forth their war cry> and turned 
upon their pursuers with such vi^ur that they nut 
them to the rout. The Macedonians fled in disorder, 
leavino^ seventy of their number slain, amon^ whom 
was llurybotas of Crete, who commanded the divi- 
sion of archers. 

1 lie whole advantage of the day wouki have been 
on the side of the Thebans. and the most impui lant 
consequences might have resulted from it, had they 
contented themselves with repelling this assault. 
But their ardour overcame their prudence. Eager 
to improve their victory, they, unthinkingly, fol- 
lowed the flying foe beyond the walls, in a state of 
confusion scarcely less than his own. Alexander, 
who was ever prepared to avail himself of any error 
committed by his opponents, seized the golden op- 
porluiuty w hich was afforded by the disarray of the 
Thebans, and charo^ed them at the head of the pha- 
lanx. Unable to endure the shock ot tins formid- 
able body, they took tiigbt, and sou*^lit for slielter 
within the ramparts, and so orieat vias the panic 
inspired by the well-timed and strenuous attack of 
the Macedonian monarch, that they even neglected 
to close the gates. This fatal negligence was the 
cause of utter ruin. There was here no reserve of 
Theban troops, to arrest the progress of the victors, 
who now, consequently, pour^ unimpeded into 
the city. While some of them endeavoured, on the 
right and left, to force their way along the ram- 
parts, others beiiL their course towards the Cadmea, 
whence, be ho] din or the comin<r aid, the Macedonian 
garrison siidtlenly sallied forth, and, breaking 
through the lines of investment, formed a junction 
with their fellow countrymen. As soon as the iat- 
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ter had effected iheir union, ihey increased the peril 
and dismay of the Thebans, hy descending into the 
city on the opposite side of the Cadmea, and spread- 
ing slaughter as far as the temple of Amphion. In 
the meaDtime^ the remaining divisions of the be- 
sieging anny^ led on by Alexander, burst into 
Thebes in Tarioos parts. Resistance was evidently 
hopeless, yet it was continaed for a while. A small 
band defended the temple of Amphion ; another 
held out in the forum; but they were at length 
overpovvcicd. 'I'he cavalry eftccLed its escape inlo 
the open country ; a few of the infantry were equally 
fortunate; the rest perished ^ 

A scene ensued which was diso^raceful to human 
nature. Irritated and furious as were the Macedo- 
nians, whom the recent daring proclamation of the 
Thebans had stung deeply, they were far outdone 

> Siieb is Arrlan's aoeoaot of the maooer in which Thebes was 
eaplered; aod, as he wrote from the memoirs of Ptolemy, who 

was present, his aotboritjr woald seem \n he irrefragablr. Dif- 
ferent versions of the storj are, however, to be found in other 
AQthora. Accordinj? to Polya3nas, it was Antipater who made 
himself master of a part of tbe raniparl, wiih the troops under 
bis orders, whom be bad placed in ambosb. Diodoras, whose 
narratire is elaborate aod eobereot, alBrms that, after ba?iog • 
spent tbree dajs in makio; preparations, Alexander attaoked 
Thebes. He divided, sajfs Ibe annalist, bis army into tbree 
bodies, the first of wbieb was destined to assail the outer wall, 
the second to repnlse any sallies which mi^!)t be made, and the 
third to act as a reserve, for the support of the others should 
thev chance to be pressed. The Thebans, iliough much inferior 
in numbers, did not wait to be assaulted. They sallied forth, 
and pressed the first division so vi^oroasljr tbat Alexander fonnd 
it neoessarj to despateb tbe tbird to its assistance, Brea tben 
tbe battle bong in sospease till Alexander despatobed Perdieoas 
with his division to seize a gate which had been left ongaarded. 
Tbe Macedonians Ibns obtained a footing within tbe walls; Ibe 
Theban force was, in consequence, comj^elled to hurrj from the 
field to slop the progress of Perrliccas ; unci the confusion which 
this retrograde movement oci HslMiied, heightened by a saiij from 
the Cadmea, gave the victorj- to Alexander. 
VOL. VU. Q 
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in rao^e ami brutality by the Thespians, Phocians, 
Platapans, and Orchonieiuaus, who formed a part 
of Alexander's army ; men burnin<T: witli the desire 
of exactinj2[ a dreadful venj^eance for past injuries. 
The Thebans were bunted down with all the fero- 
city with which the hungry tiger rushes upon his 
prey. In this direful extremity, ueverthelessy the 
courage of the Thebans shone with eren increase * 
of lustre. No weak supplications for mercy were 
heard from their lips ; quarter was disdained ; each 
sought only to fall gloriously, and, if possible, to 
drag down with himself to the shades one of the 
detested invaders. Soiiie, with no belter weapon 
than the butt end of a broken spear, attacked the 
victorious soldiers, uhile others in their expifing 
struG:g^l<>i grappled their wiKinded enemies, and 
spent their last breath rejoicing that those enemies 
perished with them. 

Pitiable as was the lot of the male Thebans, that 
of the defenceless females was still more sa Nei- 
ther immature youth nor decrepit age, nor the 
sacredness of the asylums in which they had taken 
refuge, availed to shield them from lust and violence. 
From the temples of the gods, from the very altars, 
the shrieking victims were torn by the ruthless con- 
querors, and were devoted to death, or subjected to 
indignities which are worse than death. 

But the calamities of Thebes had not yet risen to 
their blithest pitch. The hatred felt by those who 
had groaned under the tyranny of that city in its 
hour of triumph could be satisfied with nothing 
less than the irretrievable ruin of the Theban name. 
Unwilling, perhaps, to incur personally the odium 
of inflicting severe punishment, yet not averse from 
its being inflicted, as a terrible example would tend 
to suppress the spirit of oppo^tion to his power, 
Alexander committed the decision respecting the 
future fate of Thebes to an ah^cmbly composed of 
the representatives of the Grecian confederates, or. 
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rather> of those republicans whose troops were 
under his orders, and whose abhorrence of the fallen 
foe had already been written in characters of blood. 

In this assembly all the crimes of Thebes, — ^its 
cruelty to Flatsea and other cities, the murder of 
the Lacedeemonian captives, its horrible vote for the 
destruction oi Athens, and, above all, its alliance 
with Peisia, which stauiped it traitor to Greece,— 
were depicted in the darkest colours. So violent 
were some of the deputies, that they proposed to 
put the whole of the captives to the sword. 

If Justin may be credited, one solitary voice was 
raised to plead for a mitigation of the penalty which 
the vanouished had incurred. It was that of Clea. 
das, a Tneban prisoner, who was allowed the liberty 
of speech. He did not deny the charges which^ had 
been urged — that, indeed, it was impossible for him 
to do without such a cont^pt of truth as would 
have provoked resentment — ^but he strove to palliate 
the fault ol his rev()lted fellow citizens. They had 
not, he .said, revolted against Alexander, whom they 
believed to be dead, but ao;aiiist his presumed ^^uc- 
cessor, they had erred from credulity, not irum per- 
fidy ; and they had already been heavily chastised, 
the flower of the population havinji: been cut off, 
and nothing left but women and aged men, incapa^ 
ble of exciting apprehension, and bending to earth 
with shame from what they had recendy suffered. In 
conclusion, he reminded his hearers that Thebes 
had given birth to heroes and gods ; and he implored 
them to spare a city where Hercules was born, and 
where Philip, the father of Alexander, passed some 
of his early years. 

The sanguinary measure which some of the de- 
puties had proposed was not adopted by the con- 
greiis; but every thing short of it was heaped upon 
the conquered party. It was decreed, that Llie Cad- 
mea should again be occupied by a foreign garrison. 
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that Thebes sliouid be rased to the ground, that the 
lands, saving only those which were consecrated to 
religious uses, should be divided among the con- 
querors, and that the remaining Tbebans, men, 
women, and children, with tbe exception of the 
priesiB and those who were the partisans of Mace* 
don, should be sold by auction as slaves. By the 
desire, it is said, of Alexander, tbe descendants of 
the immortal Pindar were included among tbe for- 
tunate few who were exempted from slavery, and 
the house which he had inhabited was also preserved 
fiom the general destruction. Thirty thousand 
'J liebans are said to have been consigned to hope- 
less slavery by this decree, and six thousand to 
have fallen in the storming of the cily^ Having 
accomplished the work of vengeance, the congress 
turned to that of restoration, and passed a vote 
that Orcbomenus, Plataea, and Thespise, should l>e 
rebuilt and refortified* 

' Mr. Mitford Is of opinion, that ** the slaves of both sexes, 
spared as objects of profit, together with the Tbeban women and 
children condemned for sale, may well have anionnted to the 
number asserted." I am, however, disposed to -A^vtc with 
M. Sainte Croix, for the reasons which be assigns, and tor others 
whiah it it anoeeeMary to state, that the oomber ia oremted* 

Agalhareidea (says M. Sainte Croix) considers thb caloalation 
as a very exaggerated one. In fact, let us suppose it to ba 
demonstrated, that Thebes was seventj stadia in circnmferenoe, 
which may be estimated at seven mites, or two leafjroeg and a 
half, we must, nevertheless, dednct from this two-fifths, which 
was occupied by tbe Cadmea. Between that citadel and the 
city there was sunicient room for two entrenchments. The 
habitable area of Thebes was also diminished by the beds of two 
snail rivers, and by several pablic edifices, among others the 
Ampheion, which was sitoated near an open space of some mag- 
nitode. Besides, Thebes had greatly declined sabseqaentlj to 
tbe death of Eparoinondas, particniarly after the third sacred 
war. It had never been commercial, and it had then only an 
agricultaral population. Its forces consisted principally of 
cavalry, composed for the major part of the conntrv people, 
who, a^ all periods, b^ed uombers of horses. These troops being 
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By some inodeni bistorians Alexander is repre^ 

sented as having been scarcely a free agent in 
this transaction, and as " reluctantly giving up 
Thebes to the vengeance of his allies. No evidence 
exists to justify this statement; nor is it easy to per- 
ceive by what process of reasoning a conclusion 
could, in this instance, be drawn in favour of the 
Macedonian monarch. ''AH must have tended/' 
says one writer', *' to make bim deplore tbe cala* 
mity of whieb be has by some been ac^cused of 
being tbe author, but wbicb, according to all ap. 
pearance of fair testimony, it is no way likely he 
could baTc prevented. The most disgraceful dr^ 
cumstance, the deliberately cruel sale of tbe women 
and children, might appear most in his power to 
have checked. But, to stem the violence dI temper 
of the republican reeks, which Philip, with large 
experience and established influence in aid of very 

8tation«d between the oater entrenchments and tbe walls of the 
citjr, tlie defeiicL' of the laiter was of necessity entrusted to the 
freedtuen, the rei^ideut aliens, and tiie refugees. Jiut, not being 

sufBeientlj mtmems, they ooold occupy only some of tho potto 
OD the ramparts, whioh posts it was impossible for them to defeod 
wheo tbe Mecedooioos had foread the etttrtaobmeDts, aod at tbo 

same momeot a part of the Tbeban cavalry and infantry took 
flight. It is» therefore, difficnlt to believe that six thousand 
Tfieb;in5? perished in tbe siege by the sword of the enemj, and 
that thirty tboLis^nd were reduced to slavery. It must be added, 
too, that, independent of that considerable portion of cavalry 
and infantry which hai> been juat mentioned, there were also 
exiles from IIm eltj in tbe oamp of Alexaader; that Athens bad 
already aflTorded aa asjiam to maDj Thebaos ; aod, finally, that 
there were foand solBeieDt numbers of them in Greeee to repeople 
tbe citj when it was rebuilt by Antipater^ twenty years after the 
decease of Alexander. If the estimate of the killed and the 
captives must be looked open as correct, %ve must then raise to 
at least sixty thousand persons tbe number of inhabitants in 
Thebes at tbe time of its capture; now, 8ncb a population does 
not seem to me to be probable, and consequently, I adopt witb- 
oQt hesitation, tbe opialoa of Agatbareides.'* 
« Mi. Blitlbid» ?ol. vii. p. SSd^ od. 1829* 

a2 
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8Uf>erior talents, could do but incompletely, it seemt 
hardly reasonable to expect of Alexander, a youth 
ot twenly-one, with whatever support from able 
advisers. At the head of an army, only in small 
part his subjects, and new in presidency over a 
confederacy of republics^ such as we have seen 
those of Greece, to prevent a measure on which 
that anny and the republics furnishing it were bent, 
most have been of difficulty which no rational poli- 
tician will now undertake to estimate/' That the 
Macedonian was really so powerless, his army com- 
posed only in small part of his own subjects, and the 
republican confederacy possessed of such overween- 
ing influence, as is gratuitously asserted, seems, 
however, a propobitiou which borders upon absur- 
dity. Every thing, on the contrary, tends to autho- 
rize our believing that the congress of deputies was 
a mere counterfeit of a representative body, that 
Macedon was fully strong^ enough to control its 
allies> and, therefore, that whatever commands 
Alexander might have thought proper to issue> 
must have been implicitly obeyed. 

In alter life, Alexander is said to have repented 
him of having caused, or consented to, the destruc- 
tion of Thebes ; to have imputed some of his crimes 
and disa])pointments to the resentment of Bacchus, 
excited by that event; and never to have refused to 
grant a favour when the suitor was a Theban. It 
has been seen that, even at the moment when tlie 
ruin of the city was sealed, he spared tlie descend- 
ants of l^indar. Another instance of generosity, 
which he displayed at that period, is recorded by 
Plutarch. At the sacking of Thebes, the house of 
one of the noblest of the Theban ladies was broken 
into and plundered by a Thracian party, and its 
owner, Timoclea, was violated by the brutal leader 
of the band. He next demanded to know where 
she had concealed her gold and silver. With ad- 
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mirable presence of mind, she replied, that, when 
the city was taken, she threw the whole of her pro- 
perty that was valuable into a well in the ^rden, 

to which she conducted him. Tiie rapacious soldier 
stooped down to discover the treasure, and, while 
he was in this helpless posture, she precipitated 
him into the cavity, and dispatched him with 
stones. The Thracians bound her hands, and 
draped her into the presence of Alexander, and 
she approached the tribunal with a dignified de* 
portment and an unaltered mien. When the king 
inqaired who she was, she intrepidly replied, " I 
am the sister of Theagenes, who, heading his bands 
at Chaeronea, in defence of freedom, fell fighting 
against Philip/' This undaunted answer awoke 
the magnanimous feelings of Alexander, and he 
ordered her and her children to be rebtored to 
liberty. 

The catastrophe of Thebes spread consternation 
throuj^h those (zrecian states which were hostile to 
the supremacy of Macedon. Each saw ruin im- 
pending over it, and hastened tq propitiate so 
powerful and vindictive a superior. In one instance 
the voice of justice and humanity was stifled by 
fear* The Arcadians, or a part of them, had gone 
so far as to levy forces, and to prepare for marching 
to succour Thebes. jEschines asserts, that the sole 
reason why they did not carry their intention into 
effect, was, that Demosthenes withheld the sum of 
nine talents, of which they stood in need, and 
which ought to have been advanced to them from 
a subsidy iunnshed by the Persian monarch. They 
now, however, discovered that thev had been led 

mi 

astray by their advisers, and, as victims were neces- 
sary to atone for their crime, they sentenced those 
advisers to suffer death. More equitable measures 
were adopted by the Eleans and ifitolians. The 
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former passed a decree, recalling from banishment 
those exiles who were friendly to Alexander; the 
latter sent deputies to him, to palliate tluir past 
conduct, and give assurances witli respect to the 
future. All these acts of submission seem to have 
been favourably received. 

Athens, largely participant in the plans for 
subverting the domination of Macedon, and noir 
exposed to instant attack from the forces of the 
victorious and angry conqueror, was strnd^ with 
terror when the news arrived of the downfal of 
Thebes. At the moment when the calamitous in- 
telli<;ence reached llieiii, the citizens were enga^^a^d 
in the solemn duty of celebrating the mysteries of 
Eleusis. /V stop was immediately put to the sacred 
rites. Klcusis was deserted, and the inhabitants, 
with whatever property they could hastily secure, 
sought an asylum within the walls of Athens. 
Butt though the Athenians were filled with o^reat 
and well4bunded alarm, it is honourable to uem, 
thai;, even at the risk of enhancing the danger, they 
did not shut their ears to the voice of humanity. 
The fugitives from Thebes were favourably re- 
ceived, notwithstanding the fnlminations of the 
confederate council ao;ainst whoever should pre- 
sume to afford shelter to the proscribed sufferers. 

It being necessary to adopt some measure to 
avert the peril which was at hand, a general assem- 
bly of the citizens was promptly convoked. The 
lead on this occasion was taken by Demades, an 
orator gifted with great powers of eloquence, whom 
we have seen* pointedly yet adroitly rebuking Phi- 
lip for his undignified exultation after the battle of 
Chaeronea. He proposed that an embassy of ten 
persons, chosen from among those citizens who 
were most agreeable to Alexander, should be de^ 

^ 1S8 of tbe present volome. 
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puted to that monarch. His proposal was agreed 
to by the people. The envoys, thougfh somewhat 
tardily and unseasonably « says Arrian^ expressed to 
Alexander the joy which the Athenians felt on his 
safe return from his wars against the Triballi and 
the lUyrians, and on the chastisement which he 
had inflicted upon the lerolted Thebans. The first 
part of Arrian's assertion is probably true ; but it 
seems impossible that the second can be so. Con- 
gratulations offered npon the ruin of Thebes would 
have been at once an act of intolerable baseness in 
the Athenians, and a mere mockery of Alexander, 
whom they could not hope to deceive by such 
grovelling conduct, contraduted as it was by their 
known sentiments and their reception of the fugi- 
tives. 

The deputation was courteously treated by the 
Macedonian monarch. Tt was, however, dismissed 
without having succeeded in effecting its purpose. 
The will of Alexander was signified by an epistle 
which he addressed to the Athenians. He con- 
sented not to consider them as enemies ; but, being 
either really filled with resentment, or affecting to 
be so that he might intimidate those who were 
adverse to him, he clogged his forgiveness with a 
condition which greatly diniiiiished its merit. He 
demanded that several of the Athenian orators of 
the anti-Macedonian party slioidd be delivered up 
to liim. Diodorus states ten as the number required, 
Plutarch eight, and Arrian nine. The names enu- 
merated by the last of these historians, who had, 
in this case, the best means of being correct, are 
those of Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lycurgus, Poly- 
euctes, Charetes, Charidemus, Ephialtes, Diotemus, 
and Merocles. These individuals Alexander ac- 
cused of being the common disturbers of Greece, 
the criminal authors of the sanguinary conflict of 
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Chipronea, the revolt of i liebes, and all the plots 
anfl m:i«^h!nat' ms which had been formed against 
his father and himself ^ 

A ^» cond assembly was immediately convoked 
to deliberate upon this demand, a demand which 
conld scarcely fail to excite suspicion and dislike 
eren in some of those to- whom the individaals 
inculpated were personally obnoxious. It was evi- 
dent that if Alexander could thus, at his pleasure, 
8iiH|;ie out his victims firom among the leading men 
of Athens, the freedom of the citizens and the inde- 
pendence ihc republic were nothinsr more than a 
naiiK', and liiere wa> no safety for any one who 
nn«;ht in the slightest (l^L^ree oj)j)ose him, however 
honest or necessary that opposition mij^ht l>e. To 
those who were now placed in jeopardy the ques- 
tion at issue was one of death or life; there being 
little reason to expect clemency from Alexander, 
especially for Demosthenes, who had irritated the 
Macedonian by insult and invective at least as 
much as by rousing the Greeks to assert their liberty' 
in arms. 

The perplexity of the congregated Athenians 
was extrenje. Thev were anxious to shun the 
disjrrace and the l^ial precedent of givin^;^ up the 
j)roscribed orators, and that, too, with almost the 
certainty of their being sacrificed ; yet, at the bome 

It has been asserted, by one historian, that the persons, 
whom Alexander calUni upou ibe Atheniariit to sorrender to hiia, 
were *' to be dealt with according to the coiutuon law of Greece," 
and, by another, that " he proposed to bring them to trial 
before Ihe depeties of the Grecian ooofederaej." These auer- 
tloat are nnsupported by evidence. Neither Diodoros, aor 
Arrian, nor Plutarch, gives the slightest hiot of wjsaeh intea* 
tioo on ibe part of Alexander. Thejr represent \he demand as 
beiog his own act, unprompted by the deputies of the confede- 
rates, and tbej are aiient as to the fate which was to he ejLpected 
bj the captives. 
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time, they were daunted by the recent terrific ex- 
ample of the destruction of Thebes, and by the 
apparent improbability of success in case of their 
attempting to resist After various fruitless speeches 
had been made, Pbocion was called upon for his 
opinion. It was given with less respect to humanity 
than to what he (it may be doubted whether wisely ) 
considered as sound policy. Nor, virtuous as he 
was, did he, ])erhaps, lament that an opportunity 
was now orteied of being effectually disembarrassed 
of his political oi)[)()nents, especially as he had a 
rooted belief that their coinis( Is weie ptTiiicious to 
the state. War he deprecated as perilous in the 
extreme, and he recommended that supplication 
alone should be relied upon. With respect to 

fiving up the popular orators, he declared they had 
rought the commonwealth into such a disastrous 
situation, that he would vote for surrendering even 
his friend Nicocles, were Alexander to demand him. 
For himself, he said, it would be his greatest hap- 
piness to die for his fellow citizens. He, therefore, 
called upon Demosthenes and his comj);iiH()iis to 
stand forward, and otfer themselves as voluntary 
victin^s for the salvation of their native land ; then, 
wandtiing back to the fabulous history of Attica, 
he reminded them that the daughters of Leos and 
the Hyacinthides^ had not hesitated to die for 

^ Leos was a citizen of Athens, whose daagbters, Praxithiea, 
Theope, and Eubnle, vokintari! y subniifted to be sacrificed, in 
obedience to the oracle, to put an efitl to the plagae, which was 
desolating; the country. According to vSuidas, Ihe Hyacinthides 
were six daughters of Erechtbeas, king of Athtu^, who offered 
themielreB to be imnioleted, in order to gun for their oonotrj 
the f ietorj over BnaiolpQs» king of Tbraee ; and were so deooail- 
oatcd from the name of the ▼illege at which they were aaorificed. 
HerpocratioD and Apollodorus, on the other hnnd, repreieot Ihem 
as being daaghters of Hyacinthas, and only four in nomberj 
while Ujrginas meotioas bat ooe, whom he calU Spartiaotie. 
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Athens ; and he contended that it was a base and 
dastardly act to shrink irom death, whtn the re- 
demption of their country might be secured by 
their dying. 

We are told by Diodorus, and the story is not 
improbable, that this cold-blooded advice^ though it 
wore the garb of patriotism, was so little in unison 
with the feelings of the Athenians^ that they rose 
in a tomultuoos manner* and expelled him from 
among them. Demosthenes then stood up to ad- 
dress the assembled multitude. In this emergency, 
when existence ilsell" was at stake, he displayed all 
the resources of his prevailing eloquence. His 
speech, unfortunately, has not been preserved, but 
a brief notice remains of the mmle in which he 
illustrated his arguments. Ciillmg to their recol- 
lection the fable of the sheep who gave up tlieir 
dogs to obtain peace with the wolves, he impressed 
upon the minds of bis hearers that the now per- 
secuted orators were the watchful guardians of the 
people, and that Alexander was the wolf who waited 
to devour the flock, and would ultimately achieve 
his purpose, if his present demands were complied 
with. "As,*' added he, '* we behold merchants car- 
rying about a small sample of grain in a dish, by 
which they sell large quantities, even so will you, 
unvviitini^^^ly, by surrendering us to the Macedoniun 
moniucli, deliver over to him, in reality, the whole 
body oi tlie Athenian people.*' 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, the people 
loudly protested that they would protect the me. 
naced orators to the last. This sudden resolve of 
a fickle multitude would, however, in all probability, 
have proved but an insufficient guarantee for De- 
mosthenes and his friends, had not another and 
more effectual security been provided. Bribed, as 
Diodorus and Plutarch assert, by the sura of five 
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talents, Demades undertook to exert his influence 
in belialf of the orators. A decree was drawn up 
by him, in which Alexander was entreated to desist 
from his demand, and a promise was given, that, 
if the accused persons were found guilty by the 
Alhenian tribunals, they should lie punished ac- 
cording to law. Demades hiiiKselt was one of the 
bearers of this decree to Alexander, and was like- 
wise instructed to request that his fellow country- 
men might be allowed to afford hospitality to the 
Theban exiles. Either satiated with vengeance, or 
anxious that nothing should retard his expedition 
against the Persians, Alexander lent a favourable 
ear to Demades and his colleagues. With a single 
exception, he granted all that was required. To 
Charidemus alone, who had inexpiably oflended 
by his conduct when he was formerly at the Mace- 
donian court, forgiveness was refused. He was sen- 
tenced to be banished from the Grecian states. 

The successful result of tliis embassy Plutarch 
attributes mainly to Phocion, who appears to have 
1 eeii one ot the envoys. Alexander is said to have 
treated him with sif^al respect, to have listened 
attentively to his counsel, and even to have declared, 
that the people of Athens ought to keep a watchful 
eye on the aflfairs of Greece, as, in case of any thing 
happening to him, it was upon them that the 
supreme direction would inevitably devolve. 

Having reduced or terri6ed southern and central 
Greece into submission, Alexander led back his 
army to Macedon. His return to his kingdom 
was celebialed by feasts, rejoicings, and reli-^ious 
solemnities. The Macedonian Olympic festival, 
origniaiiy instituted by Archelaus, was celebrated 
at ^^gse, the primitive capital, with the greatest 
splendour, and at Dium, games and sacrifices 
were performed, for nine successive days, in honour 

VOL. VII. R 
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of the Muses. But the winter was not wholly spent 
in banquets and ceremonies. The thoughts of Alex- 
ander were, indeed^ constantly turned towards his 
meditated expedition, and frequent councils were 
held to ddiberate upon this important subject. 
Antipater and Parmenio are said to have recom- 
mended, that, before he commenced the war, he 
should marry, and have an heir to his tlirone; bat 
the fiery spirit of Alexander would brook no delay 
in the prosecution of his mighty ( nteiprise, and 
the needful preparations were accordingly urL^c (I 
forward, for carrying it into effect at an early period 
of the following spring. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATER PERSIAN HISTORY. MILI- 
TARY PREPARATIONS OF ALEXANDER, AND HIS 
MARCH TO THE HELLESPONT. 

State of the W&rld ai the Period when Alexander in- 
vaded Persia. Sihiatim of Carthage. Of Rome, 
Persian Hisfory, Reign of Darius Nothus. Weak 
State of Persia. Rebellion of Meyabyzus, Revolt 
of the Egyptians. Accession of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
rrojects and Death of the yotmger Cyrus. Successes 
of the Lacedaemonians in Asia Minor, under DercyU 
Lidos and Agesilaus, Artaxerxes faited by the Co- 
dusians. He fails m an Attempt to reconer Egypt* 
Abortive Rebellion of the western Promnces. Do- 
mestic Misfortunes ^Artaxerxes* Baseness of his 
sons Darius and OAus, Ochus ascends the Throne, 
Revolt ofArtabazue. The Phasnieians rebel* Fall 
of Sidon. Recovery of Cyprus, Egypt reconquered 
by Ochus. Bayoas and Mentor appointed to high 
Offices. Accession and Death of Arses. Darius 
Codomamius becomes King, State of Persia at his 
Accessian. Operations of Parmenio in jEolia. Pre- 
parations and Resources of Alexander, He marches 
with his Army to Sestus, in order to embark there* 

The crisis was at length ai'rived, when a ^reat and 
permanent chancre was to be effected over a wide 
extent of the habitable globe; when the collective 
force of Greece was to be poured on the shores of 
Asia» and the invasions undertaken by Darius and 
Xerxes were to be avenged, by the subversion of 
their ancient empire, the gigantic fragments of which 
were ultimately to be formed into sovereignties, 
more or less powerful, the reward or the prey of 
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successful military ;ul v enturers. Before we proceed 
with the narrative of the spirit-stirring events which 
produced such a momentous result, it may not be 
improper to cast a glance on the state of affairs at 
this peiiod, and to sketch briefly the later proceed- 
ings of the Persian monarch, and the situation of 
his monarchy at the time when Alexander, the most 
formidable of its enemies^ began his triumphant 
career. 

A desire to avenge on Persia the calamities which 
Greece had sustained from that power, though 
nearly a century and a half had elapsed since 
those calamities were inflicted, coiilributed, no 
doubt, to stimulate Alexander to stand forw ard as 
the foe of Darius. But that this was his sole or 
even ])aramount motive may, perhaps, admit of 
more than doubt. Had the Persian empire been 
inaccessible, there seems reason to believe that he 
would have felt little inclination to cultivate the 
beneficent arts of peace, but that, on the contrary, 
his restless ambition and his longing for military 
glory would have prompted him to turn bis arms 
to any quarter where those deeply rooted feelings 
might be gratified. In that case, only the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans would have been deemed 
worthy of his hostility; for he would not ui^ain 
have wasted his strength in a sterile contest with 
the barbarous tribes between Macedon and the 
Danube. It is a matter of curious speculation how 
he would have sped in his attempt upon either of 
those states. The Carthaginian republic was then 
rich and powerful. It was, indeed, in some degree, 
suffering from the consequences of its obstinately 
protracted and gigantic eflbrls to acquire complete 
dominion in Sicily, and also from the treasonable 
efforts of Mago to become the tyrant of his country^ 
but its resources were still of ample magnitude, 
many of its generals were men of military genius 
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and skill, its spirit was scarcely to be subdued by 
defeat^ and its treasures enabled it to bring into the 
field an endless succession of mercenary armies. 
Its commerce, the source of its greatness, was of 
unprecedented extent, and its naval force, fully 
equipped and manned by experienced crews, was 
capable of contending with advantage, against any 
rival, for the sovereignty of the sea. Its sway ex- 
tended over northern Africa, the south of Spain, 
iSardinia, Corsica, and a part of Sicily. Had Alex- 
ander invaded it, he might have met with temporary 
success, but, like Ag^iitliocles at a later period, he 
would^ in all probability, have been foiled by its 
untirable perseverance, and its indomitable courage 
under the pressure of misfortune. The infeiiority 
of his fleet would have rendered it difficult for him 
to repair, by reinforcements from Macedon, the 
losses of his army; and the possession by the Car. 
thagmians of so many ports which were out of his 
reach, would have frustrated any attempt to palsy 
the operations of their navy by depriving it of the 
means of shelter and supply. Three battles would 
not have decided the. late of Carthage, as tliey did 
of Persia. It is true that, on the field of Zama, 
Carfhao-e was prostrated by a single blow ; hut the 
republic was then exhausted by a sanguinary con- 
test, of twenty years duration, in Spain, in Italy, 
and in Africa* 

A contest with Rome would have offered still 
fewer chances in favour of the Macedonian mo- 
narch. Less rich, possessed of a less extensive ter- 
ritory, than Carthage, Rome was more essentiaUy 
a military power. Its habits, its institutions, its 
people, were all fashioned lor protracted warfare, 
and tlie acquirement of dominion. Its tenacity of 
purpose was unrivalled; far surpassing e\en that 
which was displayed by its African rival. Its ar- 
mies might be deleated, its lands might be overrun. 
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but nothing could compel it to deviate in tlie slio;lit- 
est d^ree from the plan, equally as oncbangeable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, which it had 
formed for the p^uidance of its proceedings. Alex* 
ander would have had to encounter with generals of 
experience and reputation, and with hardy and well-* 
trained soldiers, not mercenaries, hut men fighting 
for a cause to which their hearts were devoted, con- 
stantly leinforced, wielding weapons of tlie most 
efficient kind, and acting upon a wisely constructed 
system of lucUcs, which excelled tluit of the Greeks. 
It is difficult to believe that the Macedonian could 
have succeeded in triumphin*^ over those manifold 
and ibrmidable obstacles, which would have been 
opposed to him by a republic so martial, and so 
unyielding, as that of Rome^ 

' lAij bis disoQMed, with mach iDgenoitj, tbe questioo as to 
the probability of Alexander's sQceess, in case of bis baring 
tanied bis arms against tbe RomKn republic. The passage is 
worfbj of quotation, botb for tbe joforiiiatioo which it gires with 

respect to the military resonrc(»s of Rome at that period, aod 
for its estimate of the character of the Macedonian conqueror, 
*' Nothing (s^ys he) has ever been farther from my intention, 
sinca the cummeocement of this history, than to digress, mure 
tbao necessity required, from the course of narration ; and, by 
embellisbing mj work witb ?ariety, to seelL pleasing resting 
places as it were, for my readers, and relaxation for my own 
mind : nerertbeless, tbe mention of so great a king and com* 
tnander, as it has often set my thon^hts at work, in silent disqoi- 
sltioiis, now calls forth a few reflections to pnhlic view, and dis- 
po:ie:> nje to iiKjiiite, what would have huen tlie coii^sequence, 
respecting the aiidirs of tbe Romans, if tlicv liad liappeued to be 
engaged in a war with Alexander. The circum^itaaces of greatest 
moment seem to be, tbe number and brat erj of the soldiers, the 
abilities of tbe commanders, and fortune, which exerts a power- 
fnl sway over all hnman concerns, and especiallj of war. Now 
tbcjie particolars, considered botb separately and collectively, 
mast clearly convince an observer, that not only other kings and 
nations, but that even Alexander himself, would liave found ihe 
Roman pinpire invincible. And first, to begin with comparing 
tbe cooitoauders. 1 do not, indeed, deny that Alexander was a 
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Passing from what might have been to u hat was, 
we must now cast a rapid glance over the reigns of 
the four sovereigns who preceded Darius Codoman* 
nus, and also over the political and military cir*. 

captain of ooDsummate merit ; bat still bis fame owes part of its 
lustre to his baving beeo single Id comiDeod, and to his d^ in^ 
younfCt while bis eiSiiirB were edTaooiiig in impro^emeat, and ^ 
while be bad not jei experienced a reverse of fortune. For, to 
pass hy other illastrioas kings and leaders, who afford exemplary 
instances of the decline of boman greatness, what was it, hut 
len«i:th of life, which subjected Cjrus (whom t!ie Greeks in tbeir 
panegyrics, exalt so far beyond all others), lo the caprice of for- 
lufje? And the same was, lately, the case of Pompey the Great. 
1 iih'dli euumertiie the Romau chiefs : not every one ul every 
a^e, hot those onlj with whom, either as oonsols or dietators» 
Alexasder might hate been engaged. Hareas Valerias Corvus, 
CaiosMarciasRotilas, Caios Solpictas, Titos MaaliosTorqaataSt 
Quintns Publilius Pbilo, Lacias Papyrins Carsor, Qaintus Fa- 
bios Maximns, the two Decii, Lucins Volumniaa, Manias Curias. 
Then follow a number of very extraordinary men, had it so hap- 
pened that he had tirst engaged in war with Carthage, and had 
oome into Italy at a more advanced period of life. Every one 
of these possessed powers of mind and a capacity equal with 
Alexander; add to this, that a regular system of military disci- 
pline had been transmitted from one to another, from the first 
time of the city of Rome ; a system now redooed into the form 
of an art, completely digested in a train of 6xed and settled prin- 
ciples, dedooed from the practice of the kings, and afterwards, 
of the expellers of those kings, the Junii and Valerii, with all 
the improvements made in it by the Fabii, the Quinlii, the Cor- 
nelii, and particularly Furius Camillus, who was an old man in 
the earlier years nf tiiose with wliora Alexander most have 
fought. Manlius Turquaiu.s imgiit, perhaps, have yielded to 
Alexander, had he met him in the field ; and so might Valerius 
Corf Bs ; men who were distinguished soldiers before they be- 
came commanders. The same, too, might have been the ease 
with the Decil, who, after demoting their persons, rushed upon 
the enemy ; or of Papyrias Corsor, though possessed of such 
powers, both of body and mind. The counsels of one yontli, it 
is possible, might liave baffled the wisclnin of a whole senate, 
composed of such members, that he tilotie, who said it was an 
a!»seiubly of kings, conceived a just idea of it. But then there 
was little probability that he should, with more judgment than 
any one of those I have named, choose ground for an eoeamp- 
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ciimstances of the Persmn empire, at the period 
when Alexander carried into etiect the plan of in- 
vasion which was formed by Philip his father. A 
view of the preliminary steps which were taken by 

meotf profide sapplles, guard agiiost 8tratag«iDt» distingaish 
the season for fighting, form his line of battle, or strengthen it 
|>ro|)erly with reserves. He would hnve owned, that he was 
not dealing with Darias, who drew atter hirn a train of women 
and euhuch.s ; saw nothing abont him but gold and purple ; was 
encumbered with the barthen^oiue trappings of bis blale; and 
»boold be called his prej, rather than his antagvmtat; whom 
therefore he vanquished withont Ions of blood, aad had no other 
merit, on the oeoailoo, than that of abowiog a proper spirit in 
despising empty show. Italy would have appeared, to him, a 
couDtrj of a quite different nature frora Asia, which be traversed 
in the gnise of a reveller, at the head of a crew of drunkard'^, if 
he had seen the torpsts of Apuiia, and the mountains of Lucania, 
with the vestiges of the disasters of his ho^i^e, and where bis 
uocle Alexander, king of Epirus, had been lately cut off. 

" I am here speaking of Alexander, not yet intoxicated by 
prosperity » the sedoellon of which no man was less capable of 
withstanding, Bnt, if a judgment is to be formed of him, from 
the tenor of his ooodoct, in the new state of his fortone, and from 
the new disposition, as I may say, which he put on after bis sue* 
cesses, he would have entered Italy more like Darius than Alex- 
ander; and would have brought thither an army which had for- • 
gotten MHcedonia, and were defrenerating Into the manners of the 
Persians. It is painful, in speaking; of so greai a king^, to recite 
biii ostentatious pride in the treijueul ciiauge:* o^ his dress ; bis 
requiring that people shonld address him with adnlatlon, pros- 
trating themselves on the groond, a practice insapportable to the 
Macedonians, had they even been conqoered, much more ao 
when they were victorious ; the shocking cruelty of bis panish- 
roeots ; his murdering his friends in the midst of feasting and 
wine ; with tlie folly of h\s fictioti respectini^ his birth. What 
most have been the consequence, it' bis love of wine had daily 
increa?«ed ? If his fierce and uncontrollable anger?— and as I 
mention not anj one circumblance of which there is a doubt 
among writers, do we consider these as no disparagements to 
the qnalificatioDs of a commander? Bnt then, as is freqnentljr 
repeated hy the silliest of the Greeks, who are fond of exalting 
the repntation of even the Parthians, at the expense of the 
Roman name, it was to be apprehended that the Roman people 
woold not have bsd resolntioo to Ace the splendour of Alex- 
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Ffailip, towards execating that plan, and of the 
resources, pecuniary and martial^ which were pos- 
sessed by bis successor at the time when the expe^ 
dition sailed, will fitly form the conclusion of this 
introductory chapter. 

aader*s oame, wlio, bowevw, in my opioion, was not ksowo to 
them eYen bj oommon fame ; and while ill AtheDS, a stale re* 
doced to weaJuiess hy the Maoedonasn arms, which at the wery 
time saw the ruias of Thebes smoking in its neighbourhood, men 
had spirit enough to declaim with Ireedoiu against him, as is raa- 
uitest from the copiea of their tspeeches, which have been pre- 
served ; is it to be supposed that out ot' such a namber of Roman 
chiefs, no one wooid have freelj uttered his seoUmeots ? How 
large soever the scale may be, on wbioh oar idea of this man's 
greatness is formed* still it is tbe greatness of an iodividoaK 
eonstituted by the snocesses of a little more tbsn ten jears ; and 
those who give it preeminence on account that the Roman people 
have been defeated, thoug^h not in any entire war, yet in several 
bailies, whereas Alexander was never once unsuccessful in tight, 
do not consider, that ihey are comparing the actions of one man, 
and thai a young man, with ihe course ul acliuu of a nation, which 
bas been waging wars now eight bnndred years. Can we wonder 
then» If forlone bas varied more in soeb a long spacoi than in tbe 
short term of thirteen years i But why not compare tbe success 
of one man witb that of anotber? How many Roman commanders 
might I name, who never were beaten? in the annals of the 
magistrates, and tbe records, we njay run over whole pages of 
consuls and dictators, witb whose bravery, and successes also, 
the Roman ])eo[>le never once had reason to be dissatisfied. And 
what i t ndcr^ them more deserving of admiration than Alexander* 
or any king, is, that some of tbese acted In tbe office of diotatori 
which lasted only ten, or It might be twenty days ; none, in n 
charge of longer duration than tbe consulship of n year ; their 
levies obstructed by plebeian tribunes ; often late In taking the 
field ; recalled, before the time, to attend elections; amidst the 
verj busiest efforts of the campaign, overtaken by the close of 
(heir oiiiciai year ; sometimes by the rnshness, sometimes by the 
perverseoess of a colleague, involved in diffioalties or lussen; 
and finally, succeeding to the unfortunate admioislralion of a 
predecessor, witb an army of raw or ill disciplined men. Bot, on 
tbe other band, kings, being not only free from every kind of im- 
pediment, but masters of circumstances and seasons, control all 
things in subserviency to their designs, themselves nncontrolled 
by^any* So that Alexander, onconqoered, would have encoan> 
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When Daiius Nothas ascended the throne, 

B c 424 Persian empire had decliped much 

from its high and palmy state. The un- 
fortunate result of the invasion of Greece, the di??- 
graceful relini^uisbment of the navigatiOQ of the 

tered onconquered oominanders, aud would have bad stakes of 
equal cooaeqaepee pledged om tbe iaaae. Naj, the bayard had 
be0D grciiter on bin ude, boeuM the Hicedoiiiuit wovld have 
bad bat one Alexander, wbo wai not ooly liable to, bat f»od of 
eapoitag himself to casualties ; tbe RoaaiM woold ba^a had 
aiaoj eqaal to Alexander, both in renown mod in the greataeaa 
of their exploits ; the life, or riealli, of any one of whom woald 
havu HlTLcted only his own concertis, witboat aoj material conae- 
queuce to the public. 

" It remtiiii!> to cuxupare the forcesi together, with respect to 
their numbers, tbe different kioda of troops, and tbeir reeoareea 
for proeariag aoxiliariet. Now, io tbe geaetal aorreja of that 
age, tbere were rated two boodred and fiftj tboaaaad neo : ao 
that, 00 everj revolt of tbe Latin confederates, too legions were 
enlisted alnoat entirely io tbe citj. It often happened daring; 
thone years, that foor or five armie<( were employed at a time, in 
Etruria, lit Umbria, the Gan!s also Ijteing at war, in Samninm, iti 
Lucania. Then as to sill Lntiuui, wiib (he Sal)iDe;>, aud Volsci- 
ans, with the /Equan.s, aud ail Campania, halt of Umbria, £ti uria, 
and the Picentiane, the Maraiaoi, Peligniaoa, Vealiniaoa, and 
Apeliaoa ; to whom we may add, the whole ooaat of the lower 
iea« posaetsed by tbe Greeks, from Tborii to Neapolis and 
Camffi, and the Samnitea from thence aa far as Antium and Ostia : 
all theio be would have found either powerful allies to tbe Ro- 
mans, or deprived of power by their arms. He would have 
crossed the sea with his veteran Macedonians, Rmoiinting to no 
more than thirty tiinu2>aud infantry, and four tliuusarid liorse, 
these mo:itly TUessaliaos. This was tbe whole of his slreogtb. 
Had be brought with him Peralana aod ladiaoa, and thoae o&ar 
natioofl, it would he dragging after bim an iaeomhranoe, rather 
than a aupport* Add to this, that the Romana heing at borne, 
woald have had recruits at hand. Alexander, waging war in a 
foreign eonutry, would bare found his army worn out with long 
service, as h»p{)ened afterwards to HanniliHl. As to arms, theirs 
were a buckler and lung spears; those of the Romans, a shield, 
which covered the body more effectually, and a javelin, a tiiuch 
mure forcible weapon than the spear, either lu thro\^iug ur in 
striking. Tbe soldiers, on both sides, were need to steady oom- 
bat, and to preaerr e their ranks. Bat the Maoodoaian phalanx 
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Mge-AU, the other humiliating consequences of the 
victories of Cimon, the revolt of Egypt, which was 
but imperfectly suppreBsed, and the insurrections in 
Bactria and other quarters^ had shown that the 

was anapt for motion, and composed of similar parts throu<;hoat : 
ihe Roinan line less compact, consisting of several various parts, 
was easily divided, as occasion required, and as tittsil v conjoined. 
Then what tiuldier is comparabie to the Roman, in throwing up 
of works? wbo better oaloolated to eodare fatigoe 7 Alexander, 
if overoome Id ooo battla» ooald make no other effort. The 
Romaof wbom Caadianit whom Cannm did not onisb, what fight 
could cmab ? lo truth, even should events have been favonrabin 
to bim at first, he would often have wished for the Persians, the 
Indians, and the effeminate tribes of Asia, as opponents ; and 
would have acknowledged that his had hren waged with 

women, hs we are. lold was said b^' Alexander, king of Epirus, 
after receiving his mortal wound, in relation to the battles fought 
in Asia by this ver^ youth, and when compared with those iu 
which himself bad been engaged. Indeed, when I reflect, that 
in the first Panic war, a contest was maintained by I be Romans 
with the Carthaginians, at sea, for twenty-four years, I can 
scarcely suppose that the life of Alexander would have been long 
enough for the finishing of one war with either of those nations. 
And pel haps, as l!»e I*iinic state was united to the Roman, by 
ancient treaties, and as similar apprehensions might arm against 
a common foe those two n iiluus, ihc uiost jjotent of the time, he 
might imve been overwhelmed in a Funic and a Roman war at 
once, Tbe Romans have bad experience of the boasted prowess 
of the Macedonians in arms ; not, indeed, when they were led bj 
Alexander, or when their power was at the height, bnt in the 
wars against Antiocbos, Pbllip, and Perses ; and so far were 
thejr from sustaining any losses, that tboj iaconred not even dan* 
prer. Let noi the truth give offence to any, nor onr civil wars 
he brought info mention ; never were we worsted hv an enemy's 
cavalry, nevei by llreir infantrv, never in open light, never on 
equal ground, mucii less when the ground was favourable. Our 
soldiers, heavy laden with arms, may reasonably fear a body of 
cavalry, or arrows ; defiles of difficnlt passage, and places im- 
passable to convoys. Bnt thej have defeated, and will defeat, 
a thousand armies, more formidable than those of Alexander and 
tbe Macedonians, provided that the same love of peace and aeal 
to promote domestic harmony, which at present exist among as, 
shall continne to prevail." — Livv, lib. ix. 
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power of Persia, enormous as it seemed to be, was 
built upon a sandy foundation. Another circum- 
stance had placed in a still stronger light the fragile 
nature of that power. Megabyzus, the satrap of 
Syria^ irritated at the execution of Inarus, whose life 
he had guaranteed^ rebelled against Artaxerxes» 
foiled his sovereign in two great battles, and com- 
pelled him to pardon his rebellion, and to receive 
him again into favour. This dangerous precedent, 
of an opposition in arms made to the monarch by a 
subject, was calculated to produce the effect, wliich 
in reality it did produce, of making the allegiance 
of the satraps sit so lightly as to be easily thrown 
off at the call of ambition. The evil was increased, 
too, by the practice of conferring on one satrap the 
government and military authority over several pro- 
vinces ; thus holding out a temptation to resist, by 
giving additional means of resistance. 

It was fortunate for Darius that, throughout his 
reign, the two most important states of Greece were 
so busily employed in striving to destroy e^ich 
other, that it was impossible for them to engage in 
hostilities with Persia. Roth of them were, indeed, 
eager to obtain Persian aid, to enable them to ac- 
complish their laudable purpose. But, even though 
Darius was possessed of this advantage, his throne 
was repeatedly shaken. He had to sustain contests 
with his brother Arsites, with Pisuthnes, satrap of 
Lydia, with the Medes, and with the Egyptians. 
The struggle with the latter, who were led by Amyr- 
tsus, continued for six years, and it was not till 
after the death of Amyrtseus, who reigned during 
that time, and carried his arms into Phoenicia, that 
Egypt was attain reduced to the semblance of sub- 
jection ; Pausiris, bis son, lu'iiig allowed to retain 
the crown as a nominal tributary to Persia. It was 
not alone in the field that the life of Darius was in 
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danger. A conspiracy against him was formed by 
the eunuch Artoxares^ which, however^ was disco- 
Teredj and the author of it was punished. 

On the decease of Darius^ the crown devolved . 
upon Arsaces, his eldest son, who assumed 3^4^^ 
the name of Artaxerxes, and to whom the * * 
Greeks, with reference to the strengtli of his me- 
mory, ^ave the characteristic appellation of Mne« 
mon. Even before the accession of Arsaces, hostility 
was on foot ai;ainst him. His motlicr, Parysatis, 
endeavoured to obtain the empire for her favourite, 
bis younger brother, the daring and ambitious Cy-* 
rus, who considered himself as having a superior 
claim to it, because he was bom after his father 
became king. Foiled in attaining this object, Cyrus 
is said to have planned the murder of bis brother. 
He was, however, saved from punishment by the 
tears and entreaties of his mother, and was even 
allowed to resume his government of Asia Minor. 
This lenity excited no feelings of gratitude. Having 
failed in his plan of assassination, Cyrus, as we 
have seen in another part of this history resorted 
to open rebellion. He brought into the field an 
army of a hundred thousand native troops and 
thirteen thousand Greeks ; but his dreams of regal 
sway were terminated by the sword on the plain of 
Cunaxa; and by the fall of this dangerous rival, 
the tottering diadem was finally fixed on the brow 

of Ai taxei xes. 

The triumphant retreat of the Cyreian Greeks, 
thruuo^h a wide extent of difficult country, and in 
defiance of all the power of Artaxerxes, was well 
calculated to show the real weakness of Persia, and 
to tempt her Hellenic foes to invade her. Accord- 
ingly, we see that, very early after the battle of 
Cunaxa, Dercyilidas, a Spartan general of eminent 
talents, obtained such successes, in the western half 

* VoK IV* ebftp* x:mu sect* 1« 2* 
VOL* VII. S 
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of Asia Minor, as to reduce the satraps Tissa{ themes 
and Pharnabazus to consent that the Grecian cities 
of Asia should regain their independence^. 

The truce which the satraps concluded with Der- 
cyllidas, and which was to continue till the pleasure 
of Artaxerxes should be known with respect to the 
treaty^ was soon broken. Encouraged by what had 
already been achieved^ the Spartans sent a consider- 
able force, under their king, Agesilaus, ostensibly 
for the purpose of securing the stipulated inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Grecian cities. The three 
campaii^nb and the victoru s of Agesilaus spread 
alarm into the very heart of Persia. His measures 
were dictated by a wise policy. Tt was his intention 
to wrest at least Asia Minor from the Persian sway, 
and to leave its provinces free under rulers of their 
own. An insuperable barrier would thus be raised 
ai^ainst the power of the great king. In furtherance 
of this plan^ he gained over Spithridates, a Persian 
of rank, and Cotys, or Corylas, the vassal king of 
Paphlagonia. It is probable that he would have 
completely succeeded in his object, had he not been 
recalled home, to defend his country against a con- 
federacy of several of tlie Grecian states. His de- 
parture, and the naval vi( tory obtained by Conon 
ort Ciiidos, gave the death blow to the supremacy 
of the Spartans in Lesser Asia*. Agesilaus with- 
drew reluctantly from the scene of his triumphs. 

The Persians/' said he, alluding to the money 
which Artaxerxes had lavished to set on foot a 
league i^ainst Sparta^ have driven me from Asia 
by means of thirty thousand archers These archers 
were the Persian darics^ which, on one side» bore 
the impress of an archer. 

After having made a fruitless endeavour to obtain 
peace, 8})aitu renewed her attempts to recover a 

^ Vol. V. rliap. xxiv. sect. 1. 

* \'ol. V. cUap. xxiv. sect, 'i and 4, and cba|). xxv. aect. 1. 
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preponderant influence in Lesser Asia. But, though 
occasional gleams of good fortune appeared, her 
efforts were, on the whole, more exhausting to her- 
self than prejudicial to her enemy. Thimbron and 
his army were cut off, and few solid advantages 
were gained by Diphridas, Teleutlas^ and Antal- 
cidas, the three commanders wfao« in succession^ 
were at the head of the Spartan forces. At lengthy 
the treaty of Antalcidas put an end to the contest, 
and resigned the Asiatic Greeks to the sway of the 
Persian monarch. Tlie dictation of this peace may 
be considered as the most triumphant act of the 
reign of Artaxerxes*. 

The imperfect success against Evagoras of Cy- 
prus, purchased at heavy cost, and not without 
some sacrifice of dignity ^ was more than counter- 
balanced by the failure of Artaxerxes, in a war 
which he waged with the Cardusians, who inha- 
bited the territory which is now called Ghilan, on 
the south-western coast of the Caspian sea. The 
monarch himself led three hundred thousand foot 
and ten thousand horse upon this expedition. His 
apparently overwhelming numbers were, however, 
rather an incumbrance than an aid. The country 
was wild, rugcred, and uncultivated : the natives 
were fierce and obstinate in their opposition. The 
invaders were hemmed in and harassed by day and 
by night, and, at last, as provisions could no longer 
be procured, they were under the necessity of sub- 
sisting upon their horses and beasts of burthen. So 
extreme was the scarcity, that the head of an ass 
was sold for sixty drachmas. From this perilous 
situation the monarch was extricated by a strata- 
gem of Tiribazus, one of his satraps. The Cadusian 
forces were commanded by two Icings, each of whom 
had his separate camp. By opening simultaneously 

* Vol. V. chap. XXV, sect. 4, 6, 6, 7» 
^ Vol. V. obap. xxf • sect. 8. 
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a communication with both, and artfully persuading' 
each that the other was about to conclude a treaty, 
lie succeecieci in brinp^innf them to si^n a peace. 
Artaxerxes withdrew his shattered army, and the 
Cadusians retained their independence. 

In bis exertions to recover Egypt to his empire, 
Artaxerxes was not more successfuh It was not for 
want of employ inc^ adequate means that his enter* 
B. c. ii74. P™^ failed. For the first expedition, the 
preparations were made upon a magnifi- 
cent scale. The army, which was concentrated in 
Phoenicia, consisted of two hundred thousand Per- 
sians, under Pharnabazus, and no less than twenty 
thou!>iUid auxiliary Greeks, under Iphicrate*;, an 
Athenian s^eneral of experience and consuuiinate 
military talent. Three hundred triremes, two hun- 
dred thirty-oared galleys, and a multitude of trans- 
port vessels, formed the naval force. 

Nectanabis the First then wore the crown of 
Egypt, and, to secure it, he took every measure 
which prudence could suggest. The mouths of 
the Nile were closed by forts, and Pelusium, in 
particular, which would be the primary object of 
attack to an invader, was placed in a condition to 
sustain a protracted siege. With the rest of his 
troops Nectanabis kept the field, to watch the 
movements of his adversaries. Ample time for 
these |)ieliminary measures was ailbrded to him by 
the tardiness of Pharnabazus. 

The entrance of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile 
being too well fortified to allow of its being assailed, 
the invaders steered to the Mendesian, carried the 
fort there by assault, and routed an Figyptian divi- 
sion. Iphicrates now judiciously proposed, that the 
army should be reembarked, and should proceed up 
the river without delay, for the purpose of attacking 
Memphis, which as yet had no garrison. The fall 
of the capital would, he urged, be almost, if not 
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entirely, decisive oi tlie fate of the whole country. 
Phaniabazus, however, either timid or jealous of 
Tphicrates, refused to accede to this proposal ; con- 
tendings that it would be dangerous to comply with 
it till all the Persian force was collected together. 
In vain did Iphicrates offer to carry it into execu- 
tion with his own troops; Phaniabazus persisted 
in his inaction^ and all good understanding was 
thenceforth at an end between the two generus. 

Nectanabis did not lose this opportunity of 
strengthening himself. He threw a strong ganison 
into Memphis, and diligently drew reinforcements 
ftom all quarters. Growing more adventurous as 
his resources increased, iic severely annoyed the 
Persians, and cut off great numbers of them, by 
daily attacks, in which they were usually worsted. 
He continued to act on this system, and to hold 
them at bay, till the peiiod arrived when the rising 
waters of the Nile became a powerful ally. The 
inundation spread over the face of the land, and all 
aggressive proceedings on the part of the invaders 
were rendered impracticable. Baffled, di^aced, 
and disheartened, the Persian armament, to assemble 
which had been the labour of two years^ now quit* 
ted the Egyptian coast, and returned to hide its 
shiune in Syria; each of the commanders loudly 
accusing his colleague of having beeu the cause of 
its unexpected disasters. 

Twelve years elapsed before Artaxerxes, who was 
then ra[>idly verging towards the tomb, reverted to 
his projects for the rec overy of Egypt. The first 
Nectanabis was dead, and was succeeded by Tachos. 
The new sovereign of Egypt was aware of the medi- 
tated invasion, and was resolved not to wait till he 
was attacked in his own dominions, but to make 
Syria and Phoenicia the theatre of war. He, there* 
fore, raised a formidable army and fleet, obtained 
an auxiliary force from Greece, with the services of 

s 2 
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AgesOaas and Chabrias, and inarched to Phoenicia; 
The proceedings of Tachos, and the consequences 

which tliey produced to him, have been narrated in 
another part of this history'. 

It was at about the same period that the tbrmi- 
dahle rebellion, which has been ahtady noticed®, 
broke out in the western provinces, and for a while 
threatened to sever licsser Asia from the Persian 
empire. We have, however, seen that the scheme 
of throwing off the yoke of Persia was frustrated 
by the treachery of Orontas and Reomithres, who 
betrayed their associates. 

The political troubles of Artaxerxes were aggriU 
vated by discomforts of a domestic nature. For 
numy years the violence ol Parysatis, his mother, 
was a source of affliction to hun. In his old a^e he 
suffered from the vices of his offspring. Of all his 
numerous family only tiiree, T>arius, Ariaspes, and 
Ochus, were qualified, by legitimacy, to ascend the 
throne. Two of them, Darius and Ochus, the eldest 
and youngest, looking forward to the decease of 
their parent, began to form parties among the no- 
bles, in order to secure the crown. To put an end 
to these unnatural intrigues, which could only lead 
to confusion and bloodshed, Artaxerxes ventured 
upon what has justly been called the hazardous 
expedient, of associating with himself in the regal 
title and ])ovver his eldest son, Danus, who had 
then attained the mature aije of fifty. 

The dignity was scarcely acquired by Darius 
before he gave proof that he was undeserving of it. 
In Persia it was the custom for the monarch, when 
rewarding merit, to promise as a boon whatever 
might be asked by the person rewarded, and the 
favour thus asked was alway s <; ranted if possible. 
The request which was made by Darius was in the 
highest degree repugnant to oriental ideas of de- 

^ Vol. V. cbap. xxviii. seot. B. ' Ibid* 
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cency« and seems to have been designed to outrage 
the feelings of bis father. He desired to have As- 
pasia, one of his father's concubines, an Ionian 

Greek, of superior talents and acquirements, who 
had been the favourite mistress of Cyrus. As she 
was far advanced iii years, his choice could hardly 
have been influenced by sensual motives; and un- 
der other circumstances it would have been honour- 
able to him. The monarcii yielded up Aspasia; 
but soon^ repenting of his compliance, he resumed 
the gift, and caused her to be consecrated as a 
priestess of Anitis, the Persian Diana; thus de- 
priving Darius of ali hope of again possessing 
her. 

While Darius was smarting under this depriva- 
tion, his natural violence was stimulated to the 

utmost pitch by the perpetual efforts of a fellow- 
sufferer, who had more reason than the son of the 
monarch to couiplain of injustice. To Tiril)azus 
the king; had promised in marriaw Amestris, one of 
his daughters; but, in violation of his promise, he 
had used the singular and disgusting power allowed 
to Persian sovereigns, and had married her hiniself. 
Irritated by this disappointment, Tiribazus spared 
no pains to sharpen the resentment of Darius, by 
dwdling on the flagrant wrong which had been 
done to that prince^ and on the strong probability 
that his father would ultimately set him aside, and 
bestow the crown upon Ochus. From words Darius 
and TiribLizus proceeded to deeds. They formed a 
conspiracy to assassinate the monarch. It was, how- 
ever, disclosed to Artaxerxes by an eunuch of the 
palace, whom they believed that they had gained 
over to their party. T^-norant of the peril on which 
they were rushing, the band of conspirators entered 
the palace at night, to carry their murderous scheme 
into execution. There^ the royal guard was in 
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reatlineb- to HiH upon them. Tirib^izus, after a des- 
perate r(->i-iance, uas slain on the spot; the in- 
tended parricide, Darius, was not so fortunate; he 
was taken phfioner, and was immedialely con- 
demned and execoted. 

One wicked son was thus removed, but another, 
his rival or superior in wickedoessy remained, Ochus 
was even more sanguinary than his brother, and 
had beai as deeply engaged in intrigues which dis- 
turbed the peace of the state. In }am, therefore, 
Artaxerxes could repose no confidence. Ariaspes, 
who was now heii to the crown, was of a sincere 
and humane disposition ; but he appears to have 
been wholly devoid of energy of nimd. For the 
aged king, who stood in need of efficient support, it 
was consequently impossible to lean on the feeble 
Ariaspes. Arsames, one of his iU^timate sons, 
was a firm and prudent prince, and accordingly he 
was selected by him to be his confidential adviser 
and chief minister. But Ochus was resolved that 
no obstacles, which fraud or violence could rCTove, 
should stand in the way of his ambition. Ariaspes, 
as being from his legal claim the most formidable, 
was the first victim of his mcichiualions. By em- 
ploying emissaries to terrify daily the weak prince, 
with stories of the cruel derith wliich Artaxerxes 
had destined ioi ]iim. he at leni^th drove him to put 
an end to his life by poison, that he might escape 
the tortures which he dreaded. Arsames still ex- 
isted, and his talent and spirit might be dangerous, 
especially as his parent now manifested towards 
him a stronger affection than ever. To get rid of 
this stumbling block, the dagger of the son of Tin- 
bazus was employed, and Arsames fell by assassi- 
nation. This last blow was more than A rtaxerxes 
could bear up against, and, soon after it was given, 
he expired, worn out by sunovv and age* 
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The cliudem, tlins basely f^ainetl, Ocbus had not 
for some time the courage to place openly ^ 
on his brow* Dreading the consequences 
of his own sallied character, and perhaps of the 
popularity of some of his illegitimate brothers, he 
for ten months kept secret the demise of the late 
monarch. During that inter?al, he governed in bis 
name> and issued a decree by which he associated 
himself in the imperial dignity. The ten months 
were actively em ployed in the work of blood. To 
silence his guilty fears, all his brotliers, eighty in 
number, were cut off by assassination. Having ren- 
dered his prize secure, he made known his father^s 
decease, assumed the sovereign authority, and took 
the name of Artaxerxes. 

We have seen that the rebellion of the confede- 
rated provinces was extinguished almost as soon as 
it broke out In one of mose provinces there now 
took place a rebellion, which for some years baffled 
all the efforts of Ochus to suppress it. The satrapy 
of Lesser Phrygia, or BiLbynia, one of the most im- 
portant of Asia Minor, was held by Artabazus, who, 
with mncli ]>robability, is supposed to have been 
the son of i^iuu nabazus, nnd to have succeeded bini 
in his authority. This satrap, a man of courage and 
abilities, was married to a Grecian lady, of the 
island of Rhodes, whose brothers, Mentor and Mcm- 
non, we shall find acting a conspicuous part in the 
public aifairs of a somewhat later period. Confiding, 
perhaps, in his distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, and in the hope of receiving timely succour 
from one or other of the Grecian states, with some 
of which he no doubt held correspondence, Arta- 
bazus revolted from the Persian iiionarch. An amiy 
of seventy tliousand men was despatched against 
him by Ochus. Charidemus, with his band of mer- 
cenaries, had been taken into the service of the 
satrap, but had quitted it, on some disagreement 
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between them. As Artabazus did not consider 
himself able to maintain his ground without Greek 
auxiliaries, he applied to Chares, who was then 
commandinff the armament fitted out by the Athe- 
nians, to reduce to subjection tbeir refiractory allies. 
Cfaares^ as we have seen in the preceding volume, 
was tempted by the profuse reward which was 
offered* and which, indeed, bis want of supplies 
made exceedingly desirable to him. He lent his 
aid, and the host of Ochus was defeated. 

The Athenians having, by the threats of Ochus, 
been intimidutt d from allowing: farther succour to 
be given to the satrap, he was under the necessity 
of looking for it to some other quarter. It was. to 
Thebes that he applied. Thebes was then engaged 
in the Sacred war, but it, nevertheless, lent a favour- 
able ear to Artabazus* Five thousand troops were 
sent to bis assistance, under the command of Pam- 
menes, the friend of Epaminondas. With the help 
of these forces, Artabazus twice routed the tumul- 
tuary armies of Ochus, and remained for a consider- 
able time master of Lesser Phrygia. At length, 
however, he was exhausted by an incessant struggle 
against an enemy posstss' d of such superior means 
of warfare. Either his pecuniary resources failing, 
or the Thebans being induced to desert him by a 
largess from Ochus, he was left without allies, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, was finally compelled 
to abandon his satrapy, and to seek an asylum at 
the court of Philip of Macedon. Memnon, one of 
bis brothers-in-law, accompanied him ; Mentor, the 
other, at the bead of four thousand Grecian soldiers, 
entered into the service of Nectanabis the Second, 
the king of Egypt. 

Had Artabazus been able to protract his resist- 
ance for a little while, it is probable that he might 
have continued to hold his satrapy in despite of the 
Persian monarch, or at least by treaty with him. 
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In other provinces^ even more vitally important 
than Lesser Phrygia was^ the seeds of rebellion 
were sown; and there can be no doubt that he 

assisted to scatter them, in the hope of reaping the 
benefit. Phoenicia aiui Cyprus revolted as^uinst the 
dominion of Persia. The defection of Phoenicia, in 
particular, was calculated to excite alarm ; as not 
only did the rich commercial cities of that country 
contribute larg-ely to the maritime resources of the 
empire, but their joining with the monarch of Kgypt 
might also be productive of the most prejudicial 
consequences. At this moment those cities were in 
a highly flourishing state; the greatest portion of 
the* commerce of the world was in their hands* 
With respect to their political situation^ they pos- 
sessed many advantages. Their dependence was 
but lightly felt; each city having its municipal 
government, and its chief, who bore the tiile of 
king, and the interests of the whole bein^ watched 
over by a council, or senate, composed of deputies. 
This council sat at Tripolis, or Tripletown, so called 
from its having been conjointly founded and peo- 
pled by Sidon^ Tyre, and Aradus. The satrap of 
the Persian sovereign had bis residence at Sidon. 

In this revolt, the cause assigned for which is the 
rigour and haughtiness of the satrap and hisagents, 
the lead was talen by the Sldoniaiis, who prepared 
to sustain it with vigour. They fortified ana vie- 
tualled their city, armed and arrayed themselves, 
and e(|ui[)[>ed a squadron of a hundred larg-c gal- 
leys. They then applied for assistance to the king 
of Egypt, who, happy to keep the war at a distance 
from his own territory, sent to them Mentor the 
Rhodian, with his four thousand Greek mercenaries. 
Apparently, to show that they were resolved to 
come to no terms with Ochus, they destroyed the 
king's pleasure garden, or paradise, as it was called, 
burned the forage which had been collected for the 
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cavalry, and, lastly, inflicted punishment on tlioKC 
Persian officers whom they ;ir( used of having op- 
pressed them. In the hope of putting down this 
rebellion before it could gain strength^ the satraps 
of Syria and Cilicia marched s^ainst the SidonianSi 
hut they were defeated and driven out of PhGEs- . 
nicia. 

At the period when this event took plaee» Ochus 
was preparing to attempt again the conquest of 

Egypt. He had already been once foiled, and, as it 
would appear, under circumstances which were dis- 
graceful to him, but which have not been recorded. 
They were, however, such as to induce the Egyp- 
tians to characterize him hieroglyph ically under the 
8ymbol of an ass, and to mention him usually by 
that name» He now took every precaution to guard 
gainst a second failure. An army estimated, ac- 
cording to the large numbers used by ancient writers, 
at three hundred thousand infantry and thirty thou- 
sand cavalry, and a navy of three hundred galleys 
and more than six hundred transports, were col* 
lected for the work of invasion. But it was not on 
fiis liiilive troops that he chiefly relied. He knew 
the worth of Greek auxiliaries, and he made the 
iiiosi siieiuious exertions to obtain them; his eniis- 
siii ies ht'ing despatclied to hire them in all the cities 
ot (ireece. From Thebes he obtained a thousand 
heavy-armed men, led by Lacrates; from Argos 
three thousand, the command of whom Ochus en* 
trusted to Nicostratus. Both the leaders of these 
troops were men of military eminence. From other 
quarters, but principally from the cities of the Asi- 
atic GreekSj six thousand were supplied. 

With this overwhelming force Ochus appeared 
before Sidon. It was not, however, necessary for 
liiin to bring it into action. Treachery is said to 
have accomplished the ruin of the Sidonians. It is 
affirmed, by Diodorus, that Mentor hud previously 
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ftent Thessalion, one of his servants^ witii a message 
to Ochtts, promising to put the city into his power, 
and to assist him in saoduing Egypt, and tnat he 
had prevailed on Tennes, the king of Sid on, to be 

u participator in this infamous deed. The shameful 
promise was but too lailli fully performed, and the 
result was horrible. Findintj tliat the enemy was 
irretrievably in possession of their city, the Sido- 
nians set fire to their houses, and, with their wives, 
children, and domestics, to the number of forty 
thousand, perished in the flames. So wealthy were 
the citizens, that the Persian monarch is declared 
to have acquired an immense treasure from the gold 
and silver which were found melted among the 
ruins. The rest of Phoenicia was terrified into obe- 
dience by the fall of Sidon. Tennes was put to 
death by the conqueror ; a deserved fate, but which 
ought to have been inflicted by other hands than 
his. 

The recovery of Phoenicia was followed by that of 
Cyprus. While he was on his way from Balrylon 
to Sidon, orders were issued by Ochus, to Hidria?us, 
the vassal prince of Caria, to collect an army for the 
reduction of the island. The prince obeyed, and 
effected a landing with a force which was formidable 
from the many Greek mercenaries that it contained, 
amounting to eight thousand, which number was 
subsequently much increased by the hope of spoil. 
Phocion, slated to be an Athenian, is named as one 
of the commanders of the Greeks, but wlielher he 
was the celebrated political antagonist of Demos- 
thenes it is impossible to asceitain. AAer a short 
struggle, the nine petty princes, who ruled in Cy- 
prus, were reduced to submission, and the para- 
mount authority of the Persian sovereign was fully 
reestablished. 

Ochus could now pursue his plans against Egypt, 
without apprehending that his supplies would be 
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interrupted, or, in case of retreat, that liis army 
would be exposed to aD attack both in front and 
rear. To provide against another danger, that of 
being deceived or overruled by his allies, he sepa- 
rated them into three divisions^ to each of which 
he added a large native force» the command being 
jointly held by a Grecian and a Persian oflficer. At 
the head of the Boeotians was Lacrates with Rosaces, 
the satrap of Ionia and Lydia ; at that of the Aro^ives 
was Nicostratus, and Aristazanes, one of the king's 
envoys; while ihe third band was committed to 
Mentor, whose colleague was Bagoas, an eunuch, 
said to be a native of Egypt, who was in full pos- 
session of the confidence of Ochus. 

Nectanabis, on bis part, though his troops were 
not as numerous as those of his adversary, was not 
unprepared for defence. He bad collected an army 
of sixty thousand Egyptians, twenty thousand Greek 
mercenaries, and as many African ; had covered the 
Nile with a multitude of armed light vessels; and 
had fortified the passes and cities on the side of the 
Syrian desert. All his precautions were, however, 
rendered nu oratory by his overweening opinion of 
his own abilities. Formerly, as we are told by Dio- 
dorus, he had been indebted for his triumph over 
Ochus to the talents of Diophantus the Athenian, 
and Lamius the Spartan ; but his insane vanity led 
him to attribute wholly to himself the merit of the 
success, and, in consequence of this, he now re- 
solved to be the sole director of the movements of 
his forces. 

After a toilsome march, during which he lost 
many men in ** that Serbonian bog, betwixt Darai- 
ata and Mount Casius old," Oclius arrived with 
B 0 850 ^^'^ host on the frontier of E^ypt. The 
myriads which the Persian monarch led 
enabled him to undertake operations in various 
quarters, without incurring the risk of an irrepar- 
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able defeat. Accordingly, he directed his attacks 
simultaneously on three points. While liacrates 
with his division formed the siege of Pelusium^ 
which city was defended by a Greek garrison, Men- 
tor marched towards Bubastis^ and Nicostratos em- 
barked his division, and succeeded in passing the 
Nile, and taking op an advantageous position on 
the left bank of that river. 

In the district into which Nicostratns had pene- 
trated, the command was held by Clinias of Cos. 
Well knowing how important it was to stop the 
progress of the enemy on this side, the general of 
the 1 iLcy[)tians collected his troops, and marched to 
meet the invaders. A battle ensued, in which the 
victory was obstinately contested, but the bravery 
of the Thebans at last triumphed, and Clinias with 
five thousand of his men remained dead upon the 
field. 

The news of this disaster threw Nectanabis into 
the utmost consternation. It seems^ indeed, to have 
palsied his reasoning faculties. Instead of sending 
a division to the point which was threatened, he 

adopted the most fatal of all measures. His arniy 
was posted upon the eastern frontier, where it was 
at hand to afford succour to his fortresses, and to 
thwart the plans of the invaders; but, dreading lest 
the Persivins, fiscending the Nile, should concen- 
trate all their forces against Mem|)his, he wholly 
withdrew it from its central position, and hurried to 
cover his capital. This erroneous movement was 
the signal of his ruin. Pelusium, though closely 
pressed by Lacrates, had been hitherto bravely 
defended, and had repulsed every assault. It was 
still in a condition to make the besi^ers purchase 
it at a great expense of time and blc^. But the 
hasty retreat of the king filled the garrison with 
such ahirm, that they demanded a parley ; the result 
oi which was their giving up the city, on condition 
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of their beinp: allowed to preserve their property 
and rekirii to Greece. 

On the side where Mentor Jind Bagoas com- 
manded, the precipitate retreat of Nectanal^is was 
productive to him of still nmre calan^itoas conse- 
quences. The fears which were excited by that 
retreat were skilfully turned to account by Mentor. 
It was rumoured about* by his order, that all who 
would willingly surrender their cities would be 
liberally rewarded, while all who rashly held out 
till they were reduced by the sword should suffer 
like Sidon. He then set free all his Egyptian 
prisoners, who, returning to their homes, spread 
the tidings throughout Egypt. Most of the towns 
were garrisoned by mercenaries and natives in con- 
junction, between w horn dissensions arose on their 
receiving this inieiiigence ; all bein*^ easier to be 
foremost in submission to tlie conqueror, in order 
to gain the promised reward, Bubastis was the 
first city that opened its gates, and its example was 
rapidly and widely imitated. While the negotia- 
tion was on foot for the surrender of Bubastis, la 
dispute took place between the Greek troops of 
Mentor and the Persian troops of Bagoas, by which 
Bagoas was placed in imminent danger. From his 
perilous situation he was rescued by Mentor, to 
whom he, therefore, vowed perpetual friendship; 
and the vow was fairhfully performed. 

Finding- that the detection from him was every 
hour becoming more extensive, Neclanabis, wlu> 
was still at Memphis, would not venture n|)an a 
battle. Collecting all the treasure which was within 
his reach, he fl^ to Ethiopia, whence he never 
returned. Thus, after having been for sixty years 
severed from it, Egypt was once more united to the 
Persian empire. 

The manner in which Ocbus treated the Egyp- 
tians was not calculated to concOiale their affections 
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to him. He demolished the walls of many cities, 
rifled the temples of immense sums, and carried 
away from them the sacred and historical writings 

and records which were preserved in them. But 
even tliis was a far less shock to the feelings of his 
recovered subjects than another act, which they 
must have looked upon as bearing the stamp of the 
blackest impiety. His success had compelled them 
to substitute, as his symbol, the sword in place of 
the ass, but he appears to have preserved a resentful 
remembrance of the insult which he had received. 
Plutarch tells us that the monarch avenged himself 
by ordering the sacred ox, the representative of the 
deity Apis, to be slaughtered, and served up at his 
table. Your ass,*' udd he, shall eat your god.'' 
Having gratified his pride, his love of dominion, 
and his reveno^e, he set out on his homeward march 
to Jiiibylon, leaving the government of Egypt la the 
hands of Pherendates. 

So important were the services which, in this 
expedition, had been rendered by Bagoas and Men- 
tor, so far above the common level were the talents 
which they had displayed, that Ochus resolved to 
confide to them offices of the highest trust. Bagoas 
was raised to the post of prime minister, which, 
without any diminution of his unbounded influ- 
ence, he held for a long series of years. To Mentor 
the king confided the government of all the western 
provinces, with larger powers than had ever been 
conferred before, except in the case of Cyrus. Nor 
was this tlie only proof of his est( (^m which was 
given to Mentor by Ochus. Artabazus, his brother- 
in-lawt was pardoned, and his satrapy was restored 
to him, and Memnon, his brother, was entrusted 
with an honourable command. These favours were 
not indiscreetly bestowed; they were justified by 
the subsequent conduct of Mentor, who succeeded 
in quelling all disturbances, preserving tranquillity, 
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improving the revenoe* and making prosperous and 
happy the people who were placed ander his juris- 
diction. 

After the sudden start of vigour manifested by 
him in the recovery of Phoenicia and E^pt, Ochas 

is said to have relapsed into luxurious indolence, 
relinquishing the cares of empire to Bagoas, aud 
remaining inert for the twelve concluding years of 
his reign. If this was really the case, the fact aftbrds 
St rono: evidence of the talents of {he minister; the 
Persian moDarchy having been in a iiounshiug state 
during the whole of that period. 

Possessed of all but the title of king, a title which 
he could never hope to acquire, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive any motive which could inauce 
Bagoas to determine upon the murder of his sove- 
reign, who continued to repose in him an unlimited 
confidence ; yet we are tola that Ochus was poisoned 
by him. I'he reason which is assigned by the his- 
torian, namely, tliut the deed was conmiitted to 
revenge the sacriles^ious slaughter of Apis, is too 
palpably absurd to merit a moment's credence ; the 
tale may well be classed with the romantic supple- 
ment added to it by ^lian, who states that the 
murderer gave the mangled body to be eaten by 
cats, and the bones to be converted into the hilts of 
swords. 

ArseSi the youngest son of Ochus, is said to have 
B. c 338. phmd on the throne by Bagoas, after 
'all his brothers had been destroyed. He 
died in the third year of his reign, and his death is 

attributed to the prime minister, who liad discovered 
that Arses intended to punish him for his crimes. 
His children shared his fate. 

Still piaymg without control the part of king- 
^ ^ maker, Bagoas is asserted to have invested 
with the royal dignity a collateral descend- 
ant of the royal family. The new king was Codo^ 
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mannas, who now assumed the name of Darius* 
•He was the son of Arsanes, who was a brother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger Cyrus, by a 
different mother, and had distinguished himself by* 
his valour^ particularly in the war against the Cadu- 
sians, for which he had bieii re warded by Ochus 
with the satrapy of Aiuieiiui. As he had lon^ been 
the friend of Bagoas, it is probable that the iiitluence 
of the miiiisler was exerted in his favour. Yet it is 
said, that but a short lime elapsed before Bagoas 
became anxious to destroy the sovereign whom he 
had assisted to gain the diadem. A poisoned potion 
was the means which he employed to effect his pur- 

Cose; but Darius had discovered the treason, and 
e compelled the poisoner to drink the deadly 
draught himself. 

The circumstances under which Darius ascended 
the throne were not of the most encouraging nature. 
The rapid succession of monarchs, subsequently to 
the death of Ochus, seems to have in some measure 
unhini^^ed the government, and to have excited a 
ferment in the minds of the Persians of the inland 
provinces. It is probable that, however much Da- 
rius might be personaUy entitled to respect, his 
authority, from the possession of which he had 
originally appeared to be placed at such an impas- 
sable distance, was not cordially acquiesced in by 
all the satraps and nobles. Some would see with 
envy the elevation of one whom they liad been ac- 
customed to consider as only their equal; others 
would view with fear the sceptre in the hands of a 
man who had acuteness to detect faults and spirit 
to chastise them. Even the vastness of the Persian 
empire^ which gave it the semblance of being for* 
midable, was, in reality, a source of weakness. The 
communication between the centre and the extremi- 
ties was tardy and imperfect; there was little cohe- 
sion in the widely severed and dissimilar parts; and 
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little concert, but, on the contrary, as we have seen, 
often much hostility, between those to whom the^ 
superintendence of the provinces was entrnsted. In " 
the western proyinces there existed an additional 
cause of disquietude. The Greek colonies, which 
were so thickly scattered there, must, from language, 
habits, relii^ion, and prejudices, have had a natural 
leaiHiiLf towiirtls ihe country from which ihcy de- 
rived their oris^in. The Persian cfovernment, it is 
true, did not weiijh heavily upon them ; but as the 
cities, like those of the jrarent land, were always 
disturbed by lactions contending for supremacy, 
there was certain to be one party which would be 
ready to join the standard of an invader. The Per- 
sian rulers, as Mr. Mitford justly remarks^ mostly 
favoured either the superiority of one eminent man, 
which the Greeks described by the term tyranny, or 
that government by the most eminent individuals, 
which they called oligarchy. But this preference 
resulted only from the pavlicular ciicumstiuices of 
the case which required it. The liberal despotism 
of Persia would patronize demo( racy in its sul\ject 
states, if the peace of the counii y was maintained, 
and the tribute to the crown regularly remitted. 
Every where, however, one party being adverse to 
the Persian, very generally it was the democratical 
party. Hence PbUip, who had avoided, as far as 
might be, whatever would mark predilection for any 
party principles in Proper Greece, had been induced 
to profess himself the patron of democracy in Asia, 
and Alexander, in this as in so many other things, 
followed his steps.*' 

At this crisis, when Persia was menaced by the 
confederated states of Greece, and when, indeed, 
war was actually commenced, the empire ceased to 
enjoy the beneht of Mentor's wisdom and valour. 
No farther mention of him occurs in history, and 
he is therefore supposed to have died about this 
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period. It is probable that his death retarded the 
military preparations of Darius ; at least in Lesser 
Asia. Diodorus speaks of great exertions made, of 
armies raised, and of fleets equipped ; but we shall 
find that» in the north-western provinces of Asia 
Minor a sufficient number of troops could not be 
brought into the field to crush the force which, as we 
have seen in the forty-fifth chapter of the present 
volume, was sent by Philip into iRolia, under Par- 
menio and Attalus; and that, at a nuicii latrr date, 
the Persian armies in that quarter were stili inade- 
quate to make an effectual stand. 

What was the oi itrinal str< iiLitli of the armv under 
Parmenio and Attalus, and what additions it subse- 
quently received, we know not; but it is not proba- 
ble that two eminent Macedonian generals would 
be placed at the head of an insignificant force, or 
that, in such a case, they would have kept the field 
for two y|sarB, and even extended their hostilities 
into the Troad* Memnon was the commander whom 
the Persian monarch opposed to them ; but, though 
be contrived to prevent liis opponents from making 
any seiious progress, his resources of all kinds ap- 
pear to have been too scanty to admit of his striking 
a decisive blow. Cyzicus having revolted, he crossed 
Mount Ida, with five thousand men, intrndint; to 
recover the city by surprise. He tailed in his pur- 
pose, but in some degree indemnified himself for the 
disappointment, by ravaging its territory, and carry- 
ing off a considerable booty* While Memnon was 
absent, Parmenio took the town of Grynium by 
assault, and besieged Patana. The return of Mem- 
non, however, obliged the Grecian general to raise 
the siege and hastily retire. In the Troad, also, 
Callas, the Macedonian commander, was defeated, 
and compelled to seek for safety within the walls of 
Rha^teum. 

Such was the state of affairs at the time when, 
having put down all opposition in Greece, Alexan- 
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der retnnied to his capital, to make the final arrange. 

ments for the projected invasion. There were not 
wantino^ some amonsr the Macedoiiiims who were 
averse from their youthiul sovereii^n nishin*,^ upon 
this enterprise before he had obtained an lieir to his 
throne, and setth d on a firm basis the safety of his 
kingdom ; but the military ardour and the measure- 
less ambition of Alexander were too stroi^ to allow 
of his lending an ear to prudential constderations. 
Prodigies and oracles are also said to have contri- 
buted to strengthen him in his resolves. A cele- 
brated stalue of Orpheus^ which was made of cypress 
wood, was bedewed with sweat for several days, 
which was interpreted to portend that the glorious 
deeds of Alexander would put the poets into a simi- 
lar situation to celebrate them as they deserved. He 
himself, ns we are told by Plutarch, consulted the 
Delphic oracle, to learn the result of his expedition. 
The day on which he came was one of those inaus- 
picious days on which questions were not allowed 
to be put; but he, nevertheless, forced the pythia 
into the temple^ to perform her office. My son/* 
exclaimed the priestess, " thou art invincible V* 
Alexander hailed this auspicious omen, and de« 
clared that he stood in need of no other response 
than that whicli slie li;ul involuntarily given. 

The pecuniary resources with which Alexander 
commenced the war were extremely limited. At 
the moment when Philip was assassinated, the trea- 
sury contained only the trifling sum of sixty talents, 
about twelve thousand pounds, and was indebted to 
the amount of five hundred talents. It was with 
borrowed money, not exceeding a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, that Alexander brought his army 
into the field. 

At the congress of Corinth, it had been voted that 
hosts, almost c^uallintj^ in magnitude those of the 
oriental nations, should l>e phiced under the com- 
mand oi l^hilip, to wage hoi»ti]ities agaiubt Perhia. 
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Two hundred and twenty thousand infantry and 
6fteen thousand cavalry had been nagnificently 
appropriated to this service. The number which 
Alexander could obtain for the same purpose con- 
trasts stroiifj^ly, and almost ludicrously, with ibat 
which was promised to his father. The whole force 
which quitted the shores of Greece on this important 
occasion did not exceed thirty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse ; much the largest part of which 
was supplied by the monarch himself. The infantry 
consisted of twelve thousand Macedonians, five thou- 
sand mercenaries, five thousand Thracians, Tribal- 
lians, and Dlyrians, a thousand Agrians, and seven 
thousand confederates; the cavalry was composed 
of fifteen hundred Macedonians, as many Thessa^ 
Hans, nine hundred Thracians and Paeonians, and 
six hundred confederates. In estimating the total 
force w hich was brouj^ht to bear ao^ainst Persia, we 
must, how ever, add the troops which were acting in 
iEolia, and which no historian has hitherto taken 
into account, unless Anaximenes meant to include 
them in his calculation, which rates Alexander's 
infantry at forty. three thousand^ and his cavaky at 
five thousand five hundred. 

Every thing was completed in the course of the 
winter. In the spring, the contingents ^ ^ 
having all arrived at the place assigned 01.111.3. 
for their meeting, Alexander left the go- 
vernment of Macedon in the hands of Antipater, 
and commenced his march. He passed by Amphi- 
polis, crossed Mount Panoa^us, the Nestus, the 
Hebrus, and the Melas, and in twenty days arrived 
at Sestus, on the shore of the Hellespont. A narrow 
strait aloTKj now divided him from that quarter of 
the globe wiiich was to witness his exploits, his 
crimes, and the sudden and premature close of his 
splendid but blood-stained career. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

OPERATIONS OF ALEXANDFR FROM THF 1 ENDING OF 
His ARMY AT ABYD08 TILL HIS ARRIVAL AT GOR- 

Negli(j<'}ice of the Persian Gorernmenf. TJie Grecian 
Army lands at Ahydos. Alexander visits Troy, His 
Proceedings there* Advance of the Grecian Army, 
Defensive Measures of the Persians, Advice of 
Memnan, It is rejected. The Battle of the Gra- 
mcus, Ikmger of Alexander. The Persians are 
routed after a desperate Contest Loss sustained by 
the two Armies, Rewards bestowed on his Soldiers 
by Alexander. Votive Offering to Minerva, All 
Lesser Phrygia submits. Aii Aander advances into 
Lydia. Cowardly Surrender of Sardis, Events at 
Ephesus. Ephesus submits. Miletus heaieyed and 
taken by Storm. Operations of the Persian Squa/l- 
ron. Alexander dismisses his Fleet, Memnon ajj- 
pointed to the chief Command on the Asiatic Coasts 
State of Caria. Alexander foiled ai Myndus, 
Siege and Capture of Halicarnassns. Invasion of 
Lyeia. Arrest of Alexander, Son of Mropus, The 
Passage of the Climax, Desfserate Resolution of 
the Marmareans. PamphyUa subjugated. Mixrek 
of Alexander across Mount Taurus. Battles with 
the Telmissians and Salagassians. Conquest of 
Pisidia. Arrival of Alexander at Gordium, in 
Phryyia. The Gordian Kind is cnit, or untied, by 
Alexander. End of the first Campaign* 

All was now ready for the departure of the most 
formidable expedition which had ever quitted the 
shores of Greece. The Grecian army was encamped 
round Sestus; in the harhour of which city was 
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Aoorad a fleet consisting of a hundred and sixty 
triremes and numerous transports. The fate of 
Persia hun^ suspended in the balance, yet no effort 
was made by the menaced monarch and his satraps 
to turn the scale in their favour. The determination 
of the Macedonian sovereign to invade Asia, and 
the very point w Inch would be invutled, must have 
been long known, and, had even coniinon precau- 
tions been taken, the blow miglit have been averted, 
or, at least, the youthful invader might have been 
compelled to win his way slowly and by heavy 
sacrifices. Had the Persian fleets which was master 
of the sea, been stationed in the Hel]e«;pont or its 
vicinity, the Grecian armament might have been 
destroyed^ or so crippled as to render it inefficient* 
Had an adequate army been posted in Mysia, the 
rapid advance of the Greeks would have been im- 
possible. But, at this critical moment, no Persian 
fleet was at hand, and the Persian military force in 
the north western angle of Asia was too scanty and 
too widely scattered to act with promptitude and 
vigour. Every tliincf con«^pin;d to favour, at its 
outset, the momentous enterprise of Alexander. 

Parmenio, whoso local knowledge peculiarly qua- 
lified him for directinir the early movements of the 
troops after their reaching the Asian shore, was en- 
trusted with the superintendence of the embarkation^ 
the landings and the first positions to be occupied. 
Alexander^ meanwhile, proceeded to Eleus» at the 
extremity of the Chersonesns, a few miles ^ ^ 
from Sestus, where stood the tomb of oLlll 3, 
Protesilaus, who, in the Trojan war, was 
the foremost to land on the coast of Asia, and the 
foremost to fall, he being slain by the sword of 
Hector. The purpose of Alexander in visiting this 
tomb was to sacrifice upon it in honour of the hero, 
and to invoke his influence with the deities to grant 
to the sacrtficer a more propitious &te. While he 
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was thus occupied his army crofjsecl the Hellespont, 
* and, uiiupposed, effected a huuiiiii^ ut Al)\ d'^s. 

Eaqrer to tread the Trojan soil, Alexander went 
on board a galley at Kleus, and, with a part ot his 
fleet, bent his course to the opposite shore, where, 
not far from the promontory of Sigaeum, was the 
port at which Agamemnon disembarked, and which 
still bore the name of the Achsan port He steered , 
it is said» the trireme with his own nand, and halted 
in mid passage to sacrifice a bnll to Neptune and 
the Nereids, and from a golden yase to ponr a liba- 
tion npon {be waves. €lad in complete armour, 
he was the first to leap on shore; and he immedi- 
ately ordered altars to be raised to Jupiter Apoba- 
lerius, the protector of disembarkation, to Minerva, 
and l(» Jb rcules, in i^ratitnde for the prosperous 
commencement of his undertaking. He then has- 
tened towards Troy, 

Alexander was^ at len^h, amidst the scenes, 
sacred in his eyes, in which were performed the 
wondrous deeds that Homer, his favourite poet, 
has immortalized; he was treading the ground on 
which Achilles, the hero who was the object of his 
emulation and envy, fought, and conquered, and 
fell. Thoughts, emotions, and wishes, of the most 
ardent kind, doubtless swelled his heart and fired 
his brain. His imaofination, perhaps, traced the 
impetuous son of Thetis ilirough all the sanguinary 
varieties of the fi«rht, and he mis^ht secretly resolve 
to follow closely the splendid example which was 
afforded by his dangerous model. 

On the site of Troy, where then stood only a vil- 
lage, Alexander was met, congratulated, and pre. 
sented with golden crowns, by several eminent 
Asiatics and Greeks, among the latter of whom was 
Chares, the Athenian, who was residing at Siga&um. 
The temple of the Ilian Minerva still existed, and 
thither he proceeded. It contained some conse- 
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crated suits of annoufj which were said to have 
remained there ever since the Trojan war. One of 
these he took away, to be borne before him on 
solemn occasions^ and in battle, and he dedicated 
bis own in the j^ace of it He also sacrificed to Pal« 
las, to Jupiter Hercins, and, with the view of pro- 
pitiating the shade of the unfortunate monarch, he 
otTered up vows to Priam. Then, visiting the tumu- 
lus of Achilles, he crowned it with garlands, wliile 
the same ceremony was perfornied by iiis bosom 
friend, Ilephasstion, at that of Patroclus. An invo- 
luntary expression of his sense of the good fortune 
of Achilles, in being sung by such a bard as 
Homer, is said to have dropped, on this occasion, 
from the lips of the monarch. 

The Grecian army, in the meanwhile, had ad- 
vanced from Abydos to Arisbe, at which latter 
place it was joined by Alexander, who hastened 
thither, on learning that the Persians were in motion 
to arrest his progress. His direct and obvious 
cofirse ivas to the south, but circumstances pre- 
vented him from immediately taking that direction. 
The passes of Mount Ida were difficult, the princi- 
pal towns on the coast were supposed to have been 
provided by Memnon with powerful means of 
resistance, and, which was of still more weighty 
concern, die Persian forces were concentrating be- 
tween the Fropontis and the mountains, and con- 
sequently were on the flank of the Macedonian 
army, lie resolved, therefore, to move to the north- 
eastward, for the purpose of giving battle to the 
enemy. Leaving Percote and Lampsacus on the 
left, he accordingly pushed forward by Colonae and 
Hermotus, and sen t on reconnoitring parties towards 
the banks of the Granicus. The city of Priapus, 
the modem Karabughay, where the obscene deity 
was worshiped, willingly opened its gates to the 
Macedonian monarch. 
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As soon as the disembarkation oi* the iiivuding' 
army was known, the satraps of the provinces in 
this part ot Asia Minor wlkj thrown into conster- 
nation. The satrap most exposed to clanger wiis 
Arsites, who, as lieutenant-governor under the ab- 
sent Artabazas, ruled the satrapy of Lower Phrygia^ 
or, as it was sometimes called, of Bithynia. He 
was joined bv Spithridates, who held command in 
Lydia and Ionia, and by Arsames, Rheomithres, 
Petenes, and Niphates, four Persian officers of rank, 
who were probably governors of districts. Their 
utmost dilij^ence was exerted in drawing together 
all the forces which they could muster. Memnon, 
also, in the mean time, had displayed his wonted 
talent and promptitude, and at the head ol his 
mercenary heavy-armed foot had effected a junc- 
tion with the Persian satraps. At least one half of 
their army consisted of cavalry. Arrian estimates 
their numbers at twenty thousand horse and as 
many foot, which is probably near the truth; Dio- 
dorus absurdly swells the infantry to a hundred 
thousand; and Justin, pushing absurdity to its 
utmost limits, states the combatants at six hundred 
thousand. 

As soon as the troops were united, a council of 
war was held by I he Persian leaders, to decide upon 
tljeir plan ot operations. In this assembly Mem- 
non f)ropo8ed a scheme which bears testimony to 
his military genius, and which in all probability 
would have produced the desired effect. He repre. 
sented to his colleagues that they were far inferior 
in infantry to the invaders, who were, besides,, led 
by the most experienced officers, and animated by 
the presence of their sovereign. It was, he urged, 
manifestly the inU rest of the Persians to avoid a 
pitched battle; and to wear out the foe by inces* 
santly harassnig liim, destroying the forf^T^e and 
subsistence, and laying waste even the towns if 
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such a measure should become necessary. It is a 
curious circumstance, that in modern days, little 
more than thirty years since, a Persian monarchy 
AgaMohamed Khan, resolved to act upon this pru- 
dent system^ in arder to stop the progress of the 
Kussians. ''Can a man of your wisdom/' said he 
to bis prime minister, belie?e I will ever run my 
head against their walls of steel, and expose my 
•irregular army to be destroyed by their cannon 
and disciplined troops? I know better: their shot 
shall never reach me, but they shall possess no 
country beyond its range; they shall not know 
sleep; and let them march where they choose, I 
will surround them with a desert*." 

The satraps, and particularly Arsites, were, how- 
ever, adverse to this project Their opposition partly 
arose from their jealousy of the proposer, whom 
they envied for the credit he enjoyed with their 
sovereign, and unjustly suspect^ of wishing to 
protract the war, that bis own services m^ht still 
oe required. Pride, too, whispered that it was un- 
worthy of Persian valour to shrink from the contest, 
and self-interest addfxl, that the counselled destruc- 
of property would diminish their revenues. 
Arsites, therefore, loudly declared that he would 
not consent to the burning of a single habitation in 
the province w here he commanded, and this senti- 
ment was echoed by the rest of the Persian generals. 
It was therefore determined that a battle should be 
hazarded with the Grecian army. 

The position which was chosen by the Persians, 
as the scene of their stand against Alexander, was 
possessed of considemble advanti^eis. Rising in 
Mount Ida, the Granicus, which is now known as 
the Ustvora, descends into a bay of the Propontis, 
which is formed by the promontory of Cyzicus and 
the Proconnesian group of islands. It is of some 

^ Sketobes ia Per«is, by Hit Jobo Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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ma^rnii ude and depth, and, like all mountain 
blrcaiDs, is icipitl. Even at that which appears to 
have been the only tord fit for the passage of an 
army, it was deep and full of eddies, and its bed 
was encumbered by loose fragments of stone. The 
bank on the right side was 8teep« save in one spot, 
where a narrow flat was interposed between the 
water and the rising ground. It was here that the 
Persians arrayed their forces. The skill of Memnon 
seems, however, not to have been consulted, or to 
have been ovei ruled, upon this occasion. With 
that absurd confiilence in the superior efficacy of 
cavalry which was in many countries, and till a 
comparatively recent period, so prejudicial to the 
perfecting of military science, the heavy-armed foot 
were thrown into the back ground, and the chief 
business of the day was committed to the horse; 
the latter being drawn up in line on the level space 
bordering the river, and the former jposted on the 
declivities behind. The command or the mercena^ 
ries was held by Omares, a Persian ; Memnon him* 
self and his three sons taking their stations with the 
generals of the lelt w ing. 

Notwithstaudin^ the faulty arrangement of the 
Persian forces, this position appeared to the prac- 
tised eye of Pai jut nio to be so formidable, that he 
earnestly dissuaded Alexander from attacking it, 
and advised that fox the night the Macedonians 
should encamp on the verge of the river. He urged 
that the post was of exceedingly difficult approach, 
and that a check received under their present cir- 
cumstances might be fraught with disastrous conse> 
quences. On the other hand, deficient as the enemy 
were in infantry, they would not, he said, venture 
to remain near the Grecian array, but would decamp 
in the darkness, so that, on the morrow, the river 
might be crossed with ease, and the retreating 
enemy be assailed before they could ibrm in tight* 
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ing order. The monarch admitted the cogency of 
his genei-al's reasons ; but he pleaded in reply that» 
after having passed the Hellespont, it would be 
disgraceful to be stopped by a brook, and, with 
more wisdom, he added, that it was necessary to 
act with boldness, for the purpose of striking tenor 
into the minds of the Persians. 

Orders were accordinsrh issued for immediate 
action. Tlie direction of the right wing Alexander 
reserved to himself ; that of the left he assigned to 
Parmenio. The right wing, by which the main 
effort was to be made, was composed of the Compa- 
nion cavalry, the Agrtan middle armed infantry, 
celebrated for skill with the dart, the bowmen, under 
Philotas, the heavy lancers and Pieonians, led by 
Amyntas, son of Arrhibitus, the royal foot ofuards, 
who also bore the name of Companions, and were 
under the guidance of iSicanor, the second son of 
Parmenio, and, lastly, five brigades of the phalanx, 
headed by Perdiccas son of O routes, Ccenus son of 
Polemocrates, Craterus son of Alexander, Amyntas 
son of Andromenes, and Philip son of Amyntas. 
These five brigades formed the left of Alexander's 
wing. The left wing consisted of the remaining 
three brigades of the phalanx, under Craterus, Mc- 
lra<^cr, and Philip, the Thracian cavalry under 
A*4atli()n, and the Thessalian under CaUas, son of 
ilarpalus. In front of those whom he was to lead 
into battle was Alexander. His shining arms, his 
waving plume, and his distinguished retinue, made 
him known to the Persians, and, aware that where 
he was the struggle would be deadly, they hastened 
to reinforce that portion of their army which was 
opposed to him. 

For au liile the two armies silently gazed on each 
other; doubtless witli feelings ol mmgled animosity 
and misgiving as to the final result, iiut Alexan- 
der mounted his charger, and briefly exhorting his 
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men to manifest their valour and follow his example, 
he gave the signal of attack. The way was led by 
Ptolemy the son of Philip^ Amyntas the son of 
Arrhibfeus, and Socrates^ at the head of their divi- 
sions of foot and horse. They were shordy after 
succeeded by Alexander, who entered the river with 
the main body, amidst the clangor oi' the trumpets 
and the shouts of his soldiery. He conductetl his 
bands somewhat obliquely through the current, in 
order to break its force, and to gain the necessary 
space for forming upon his reaching the bank. 

Meanwhile^ the advanced divisions of the Greeks 
were sorely pressed. As soon as they neared the 
bank they were received with showers of javdina. 
In vain did Amyntas, Socrates, and Ptolraiy, endea- 
vour to gain a footing on the shore. They were 
assaulted with such fierceness by the Persian cavalry, 
among whom Memnon and his sons were conspi- 
cuous, that they were repulsed with great loss, and 
fell back upon the main body. This check was 
speedily repaired. Alexander advanced^ and chaqred 
impetuously upon the thickest of the enemy; and 
now the battle raged with the utmost violence; 
Greeks and Persians were blended confusedly toge- 
ther, man opposed to man, horse to horse, in mortal 
combat. In the heat of the fray the lance of Alex- 
ander was broken. lie turned to Ares, his master 
of the horse, and demanded another, but Ares iiad 
su tiered the same mischance, and was hghting with 
the broken shaft. The monarch was at length sup- 
plied with a weapon by Demaratus, one of the royal 
companions. At this moment he perceived Mith- 
ridateSy a son-in-law of Darius, approaching at the 
head of a body of horse. Rushing forward, he 
killed him with his lance, but at the same instant a 
part of his helmet was hewn away by a blow from 
the scimitar of Rosaces. Rosaces did not Ioiil; 
triumph in his exploit, for he was transfixed by the 
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spear of the king. While, however, Alexander was 

enp^af^ed with the hitter antagonist, he w as in immi- 
nent peril from another foe. Spithridates, the satrap 
of Ionia, came behind him, and was aimin<^ a hlow 
at him which mi^ht have proved latal, had not Cli- 
tus, the son of Dropis, arrested it by severing the 
satrap's arm from his shoulder. 

The strenuous exertions of the Macedonians^ and 
the superiority of their weapons^ finally turned the 
scale in their favour. The wing which was opposed 
to Alexander was broken, and rout ensued. In the 
mean time, the Macedonian left winj^, under Par- 
menio, was equally successful. The Thessalian 
cavalry particularly distinguished itself on that side. 
The victors pressed onward, along the whole extent 
of the line, and the Persian cavalry was every where 
driven in irretrievable confusion from the field. 

The Macedonian monarch did not pursue the 
fugitives to any distance, and consequently the car. 
nage was less than it would otherwise have been. 
The Greek mercenaries were yet unbroken, and to 
them his attention was turned. But, though they 
stood firm, they were evidently daunted, and their 
courage was unseconded by skill. No leisure was 
allowed them to recover themselves, or to make new 
dispositions. Alexander bore down upon them with 
the phalanx and all his cavalry. They defended 
themselves bravely, but the onset of their assailants 
was irresistible. After a short conflict, the Mace- 
donians penetrated their shattered ranks, and spread 
slaughter amonir them. The greatest part of them 
were cut to pitces; only about two thousand of 
them being taken prisoners. Their destruction 
completed the victory. 

The loss sustained by the vanquished is not re- 
ported by Arrian ; Diodorus makes it twelve thousand 
slain and tweniy thousand prisoners. It can scarcely 
be estimated at less than two thirds of their number. 
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The cavalry were eno^ag^ed in a long- and sanguinary 
combat, and a thousand of them are said to have 
fallen in the brief pursuit; the ioiantry were anni- 
bilated* The loss in oiiicers of eminence was like- 
wise severe. Nine of the principal are named. 
They nre, Spithridates, satrap of Lvdia; Rosaces, 
said to have been his brother; Mithridates, the 
king's son-in-law ; Arbnpales, son of Darius Arta- 
xerxes ; Mithrobarzanes, satrap of Cappadocia ; 
Pharnaces, the queen's brother; Omares, the com- 
niunder of the mereenai ies; Petenes, and Niphates. 
Arsites escaped to the capital of his satrapy, but 
despair, excited by the ruin which his counsels had 
occasioned^ drove him to put an end to his own 
existence. 

Of the victorioas Greeks there fell, as Arrian 
gravely tells ns, twenty-five of the Companions, 
little more than sixty of the other cavalry, and about 
thirty of the infantry. Even if we suppose him to 

mean only Macedonians^ and those men of some 
note, the statement shocks probability by its scanty 
niuubers. The slain were buried with all funeral 
honours, and the rites of sepulture were bestowed 
also on the Persians and mercenaries. To the pjirents 
and children the monarch granted an immunity 
from all public burthens. In commemoration of 
the twenty-6ve Companions, he ordered that their 
statues should be cast in bronze, by his favourite 
sculptor Lysippus, and these testimonies of his gra- 
titude were afterwards erected at Dium, where they 
remained till the consul Metellus removed them to 
Rome. To the wounded he paid the most soothing 
attention, visiting- them, examining their wounds, 
and encouraixiu'^ them to dwell upon tlieir own ex- 
ploits. The captive mercenaries were sent in chains 
to Macedon, and doomed to slavery. 

As a trophy of his victory Alexander sent three 
hundred suits of Persian armour to Athens, to be 
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dedicated to Minerva. They were hun^ up in the 
Parthenon, with this inscription : Alexander^ the 
8on of Philip^ and the rest of the Greeks, with the 
exception of the Lacedflemonians, devote these 

spoils, taken from the barbarians of Asia/' 

So decisive was the vicloiy of the Granicus, that 
it left in the field no enemy capable of retarding 
his progress, and thus a wide expanse of territory 
was thrown into his power. All the vast satrapy 
of Lower Phry^ passed under his sway, without 
the necessity of his striking another blow. Parmenio 
was despatched to Dascylium, the capital of the de- 
ceased satrap Arsites, which opened its gates, the 
garrison having fled before the arrival of the con- 
querors. Callas, the son of Harpalus, who had dis- 
tinguished himsell by liis valour at the head of the 
Thessalian horse, was appoiinecl satrap in the place 
of Arsites. Considering Asia as his own, Alex- 
ander forbore to treat it as a hostile countiy. He 
ordered that no lar^^er sum should be levied than 
had been paid to Darius, invited the fugitives to 
return to their homes, and extended forgiveness to 
the Greeks of Zeleia, who had been compelled to 
bear arms a^^ainst him. 

But, though the Persian army in Lesser Asia was 
for the present broken up, the sword had spared 
one man, whose talents and activity, if time were 
allowed to them, might raise up potent obstacles to 
the progress of the victor. This was Memnon, who, 
after the battle, finding that all was hopeless in this 
quarter, had hastened to Ionia, for the purpose of 
collectin^^ whatever resources might be at hand. 
Alexander, tlicrefore, (Iclnyed not to improve his 
success, but put his troops in motion to penetrate 
into the western provinces. From the spot where 
he now was, it would appear to have been his 
shortest course to ascend the valley of the Rhyn« 
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dacus, and descend that of the Caicus or tlie Uef- 
nius (the Lestacho, the Bakir, and the Sarabat) to 
the northern frontier of Lydia. From Strabo, how« 
ever, we learn, though we know not what was the 
reason for this movement, that he retraced his steps 
to ntum^ and advanced to the southward by the 
road of Adramyttium, Pergamus, and Thyatira. 

Alexander had now reached a point where it 
mi|2^ht have been expected that he would be com- 
pelled to pause. Before him lay the city of Sardis, 
the Lydian capital, by whicli, if defended with com- 
mon courage, his further march must necessarily l)e 
impeded for a considerable period. The principal 
strength of Sardis lay in its citadel, the situation of 
which rendered it nearly Impregnable. It occupied 
a lofty and precipitous rock, and was girt with tnple 
ramparts. Within its walls had stwid, in ancient 
days, the palace of the Lydian monarchs. Sardis 
is now reduced to a few mud hovels, but the ruins 
of some of its former edifices are strikingly magni- 
ficent. 

Alexander had proceeded to within seven miles 
of Sardis when, with perhaps more of pleasure than 
surprise, he was met by a deputation of Sardian 
citizens, at the head of whom was Mithranes, the 
Persian governor, offering to surrender to him the 
city, the citadel^ and the treashre w hich the latter 
contained. That« remembering their former inde- 
pendence, and kings descended from the Grecian 
JEIercules, or shrinking from the privations and 

f)erils of a siege, the citizens should have been wil- 
ing to exchange a Persian for a Grecian sovereign, 
is not wouderfal ; but that a Persian officer of rank 
should thus betray his trust, and Gfive up the key of 
Western Asia, can be accounted for by treason 
alone. A treason so proh table to him in whose 
favour it was committed deserved his gratitude^ and 
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Mithranes was accordingly received by Alexander, 
and subsequently treated^ in the most gracioud 

manner. 

The Grecian monarch pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Hermus, at a short distance from 
Sardis^ and despatched Amyntas, the son of Andro- 

menes, to take possession of the city. From his 
camp he issued a decree, restoring to the Lydians 
the piivilege of beino^ governed according to their 
ancient laws. ITe then visited the citadel, and ad- 
mired the strength ot its position and of its artificial 
defences. On this conspicuous eminence he resolved 
to build a temple to Olympian JoTe» and be was yet 
hesitating as to the site of it, when a thunder shower 
fell on that part where the palace had stood. This 
being considered as indicating the will of the god, 
orders were given that the temple should be erected 
there. 

The government of this important ciladul uaa 
committed to Pausanias, one of the Companions, 
and the Argians were selected to form the garrison, 
apparently in compliment to tli(: {)eople of Argos. 
Asander, the son of Philotas, was raised to the 
satrapy of Lydia ; and to Nicias was assigned the 
management of the treasury and the collection of 
imposts. 

The stay of Alexander at Sardis was limited to 
three days; circumstances having arisen which in** 
duced him to hasten his march to Ephesus. The 

peace of Kphesus had long been broken by the 
struggles for ascendancy between the democratical 
and aristocrat! cal parties. The latter of these par- 
ties was tliat which was patronised by Persia, and 
which of course acquired the supremacy. When, 
however, intelligence reached Ephesus, that Philip 
designed to pass into Asia, to liberate the Grecian 
cities, and that in fact Parmenio had crossed the 
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Ifcllespont with the van of the force destined for 
that purpose, the partisans of (ieinocracy rose in 
arms, and wrested the reins of government from 
their opponents. They then erected a statue in ho* 
nour of Philip, as being the champion of their cause. 
But their authority was short-lived. Memnon was 
at that time commanding in JEolia» and, as the ex* 
ample of Ephesus might be of dangerous conse^ 
quence, he lost not a moment in proceeding to that 
city. He restored the aristocracy to power, ai^d left 
in the place ajrarrison o1 (irecian mercenaries. The 
reinstated party celebrated their triumph })y ovef- 
throwing the statue of Philip, and demolishing the 
sepulchral monument of Heropythus, who was ho- 
noured hy the democracy, because he had delivered 
the city from tyranny. 

Such continued to be the situation of affairs till 
after the battle of the Granicus. The result of that 
battle inspired the popular party with fresh spirits, 
and proporttonably intimidated their antagonists. 
It was followed by an event which deprived the 
latter of all hope. Amyntas, son of Antio( Inis, a 
Macedonian of the royal family, whom hatred of 
Alexander bad induced to al>andon his country, and 
who was suspected of having plotted against him, 
was then residing at Ephesus. He, and the garri- 
son of mercenary Greeks, who dreaded the wrath of 
the monarch, seized two triremes, which were in the 
neighbouring harbour^ and fled from the city. The 
democratic uction lost not a moment in bunting 
down their fallen opponents. Syrphax, one of the 
chiefs of the aristocracy, had taken refuge in the 
temple of Diana, with his son and bis brother's 
children. Regardless of the sanctity of the place, 
the populace dragged them forth, and sldiied them 
to death. More victims were clamorously demanded 
by the multitude^ who determined to massacre all 
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11 lose who had called in Memnon, overthrown the 
statu(; of Philip, and destroyed the monument of 
Heropylhus. 

Happily for those who were proscribed, Alexander 
arriveiiat £phesu9 in time to save them. His first 
step was to reinstate such of the democratical party 
as had been exiled, and had now returned in his 
train, and to establish a popular form of govern- 
ment ; but these measures he wisely accompanied 
by a strict injunction tliat no furtlier violence should 
be committed against the vanquished aristocracy. 
By this prudent and moderate conduct he justly 
<T^ained almost universal applause. By another po- 
litic act lie increased his reputation. The temple of 
Diana was then being rebuilt, and he directed that 
the tribute, which had hitherto been paid to the 
Persian monarch, should henceforth be appropri- 
ated towards the reedification of the fane of the 
goddess. He also offered sacri6ces to the virgin 
daughter of Latona ; his troops marching in pro- 
cession to add magnificence to the ceremony. 

Alexander soon reaped the reward of these judi- 
cious pr(jceedinflfs. De[)uLations were sent to him 
by the citizens of Mag^nesia and Tralles, on the i ii^ht 
bank of the Meander, to announce their submis- 
sion to his sway. Parmenio was in consequence 
despatched, with five thousand foot and two hun- 
dred of the Companion horse, to take possession of 
those cities. An equal force, under Alcimalus, the 
son of Agathodes, was also put in motion, to receive 
the allegiance of, or reduce to obedience by force, 
whatever cities of ^olia and Ionia had not yet de- 
clared agaiusL Persia. In conjunction with this 
military movement, a decree was issued, abolishing 
oligarchy, establish inj^: ])opiilar Gfovernments, remit- 
ting the tributes, arul restoring the ancient laws. 

The only Ionian city in this quarter which still 
owned the Persian dominion was Miletus; but it 
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was one of the most important in the province* 

Populous, commercial, and rich, it is said to have 
been the mother of seventy-five cities in I'srypt, 
Pontus, and other distant countries. Its Inubour 
has lon^ bten obliterated by alluvial depo-iis, and 
it has sunk into in&ignilicance. The sole memorials 
of ir^ <^ne:itne8» are a few ruins, and its modern ap- 
pellation of Falatska, or the Palaces. The Mile- 
sians bad probably been favoured by the Persian 
government, or at least had not been oppressed by 
it, for in this its hour of tribulation they resolved to 
[)ersist in their fidelity to it. Hegestratus, tlie gr)- 
veinur, had, indeed, in a moment of terror, made 
overtures of surrender to tlie Macedonian monarch, 
but he discontinued the negotiation when he learned 
that the Persian fleet would shortly relieve him. 

As a naval force was necessary, to enable him to 
attack Miletus with effect, Alexander summoned his 
fleet to his assistance. Nicanor, its admiral, obeyed 
so promptly that, with a hundred and sixty ships, 
he reached die adjacent haven of Lade, and formed 
the blockade of Miletus, three days before the ar- 
rival of the Persian squadron, which consisted of 
four hundred sail. Four thousand men were posted 
in the island of Lade> opposite to the town> and the 
Persian ships were under the necessity of retiring 
to the neighbouring anchorage of Mycale. On the 
following morning, however, they returned, and of- 
fered battle to the Greeks. Relying upon an omen 
which he drew from the flight of an ea^^le, Parmenio 
is said to have urged that the combat should be ac- 
cepted. Alexander, however, refused to yield to his 
suggestions ; prudently alleging, in opposition to 
them, that it would be the extreme of rashness to 
contend with so superior a force, and that too, when 
his seamen were raw and inexpert. A naval defeat 
would, he truly said, bring down upon them a series 
of calamities ; as their recently acquired reputation 
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would be sallied by it, their enemies would be en- 
couraged, and the Greeks would not fail to seize 

upon such an opportunity of attempting to subvert 
the Macedonian supremacy. 

Alexander now coniiiienced his operations for the 
reduction of Miletus. Round the ancient portion 
of the city there had grown up a new town» which 
was but slenderly fortified. This was abandoned 
on his approach. He occupied it, and began to 
hem in the Milesians by a circumvallation. Alarmed 
by the vigour with which he proceeded, they endea- 
voured to avert the dani^er without wholly casting 
off their allegiance to Persia. Glaucippus, one of 
the principal citizens, was sent by them tu propose 
that Alexander should raise the siege, on condition 
of Miletus remaining neutral^ the port and city 
being open equally to the ships and troops of both 
the hostile powers. The Macedonian monarchy 
however^ haughtily ordered the messenger to re- 
turn, and tell his compatriots to make ready to sus- 
tain his impending assault. The battering engines 
were then plied with redoubled fury, and a breuch 
was speedily effected. Nicanor ethciently seconded 
the besien ing army, by mooring his triremes in such 
a manner across the narrow part of the harbour as 
to preclude all access. The breach being practi- 
cable, the Greeks advanced to the storm, and at 
length overpowered the Milesians and the garrison, 
and broke into the city, where numbers were put 
to the sword. Three hundred of the mercenaries, 
flying from the cuina<;e, threw themselves into the 
sea, and, supported by their large bucklers, suc- 
ceeded in reach inqr a steep and rocky islet in the 
vicinity. Alexander prepared to attack them ; but, 
perceiving that they manifested no signs of fear, and 
were resolved to sell their lives dearly, he was at 
once touched by their valour and desirous of avoid- 
ing the loss which must be incurred by a contest 
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with men of such an unflinching^ spirit He there- 
fore proposed to them to enter into bis service^ and 
to this proposition they readily acceded. 
In Tain, during the siege, did the Persian fleet 

endeavour to bring to action that of Macedon ; the 
combat was always warily declined. As soon as 
the place was laken, Alexander resolved to harass 
the naval force of the enemy, in order to drive them 
to a greater distance. The construction of ancient 
vessels, as we have already seen, rendered it neces- 
sary that a friendly coast should be at hand, where 
water and other supplies might be frequently ob- 
tained. To cut the Persians off from these supplies, 
by preventinc^ them from coming on shore, Alex- 
ander now stali(>ii(jd a body of troops at Mycale and 
the neighbourinir inlets. This measure proved so 
efficacious that the enemy were compelled to steer 
for Samos, for the purpose of revictualling. Return- 
ing thence, they suddenly appeared before Miletus, 
in the hope of finding the Macedonian admiral off 
his guard. A partial action ensued, which ended in 
one of their vessds being captured. Convinced that 
nothing was to be done, they departed from the 
Lydian coast. 

Comparatively small as was the fleet of Alexander, 
its maintenance was, nevertheless, a heavy drain 
upon his pecuniary resources, the extent of which 
was, as yet, by no means in proportion to that of 
his conquests. Various prudential motives pre- 
vented him from deriving at present an adequate 
revenue from the provinces which he had subdued. 
It became, therefore, an object of importance, to 
avoid the expense of keeping u|) a niaiitime force. 
Nor, in truth, was thai ibrce any longer of indis- 
pensable utility- All the ports of the Asian coast, 
from tiie Hellespont to Miletus, were in his hands, 
he contemplated the reduction of the remainder, 
the Persians would thus be shut out from supplies 
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and shelter, and^ feeling the disadvantage under 
which they laboured, they had» at least for a time, 
abandoned the ^geon sea. These considerations 
induced tiim to decide that the fleet should be laid 
up, with the exception of those vessels which were 
required for the conveyance of the bailenng uud 
other engines. 

An enemy worthy of Alexander was now prepar- 
ing to oppose him. It was Memnon, who, after the 
retreat from the Granicus, had sent his wife and 
children to the Persian capital, as pledges of his 
fidelity. The monarch was not insensible to this 
irrefn^able proof of the honourable intentions of 
Memnon* Rightly though tardily appreciating the 
talents of the Grecian general, he appointed him to 
the supreme command in the provinces along the 
whole of the Mediterranean coast, and placed the 
Persian admirals under his orders. At this moment, 
Meiiinon was in Caria, collecting his troops, and 
puttinjr HalicarnassLis, the Caiian capital, iu a state 
to make a vigorous defence. 

The political situation of Caria at tiie period iu 
question is well described by Mr. Mitford. ** Hero^ 
dotus,'' says he, informs us that the ancient Lydian 
law nearly resembled that ordinary in Greece; thus 
indicating that private rights were assured by the 
law in Lydia, under a hereditary monarch, nearly 
as in Greece under yearly magistrates. But the 
people of Lydia, an inland country, had not main- 
tained their liberties against the despotism of Per- 
sian satraps equally with the Asiatic Greeks, who, 
with other advantages, had those of maritime situa- 
tion ; and thence Alexander had the opportunity to 
ingratiate himself with the Lydians by restoring 
their ancient constitution. When the Great Cyrus 
compelled all Lesser Asia to acknowledge his su- 
preme dominion, it seems likely that Caria had a 
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politic prince^ who obtained favourable terms. Caria 
continaed, to the time with which we are engaged, 
U) be governed by its hereditary native sovereigns, 
though owning homage to the Persian crown. The 
people were reckoned, by the republican Greeks, 
among barbarians; yet their character was good 
among surrounding nations; their government was 
orderly; and both their language and religion ap- 

Eear to have been very nearly Grecian. On a fine 
arbour of their coast arose the Grecian city of 
Halicamassus; which, among the Grecian cities of 
Tiesser Asia, yielded in population and wealth, if to 
Miletus and Ephesus, to them only. It became 
the capital of the Carian princes, and yet its Grecian 
quality appears never to have been disputed. On 
the contrary, men of whom Greece was proud were 
among its natives ; two^ of distant ages, being of the 
first rank among historians, Hen^otus and Dio. 
nysius. The princely family seems to have been 
generally popular in its own country, and respected 
abroad, frequently holding alliance with the leading 
Grecian republics, and at the same lime maintain- 
ing its estimation among the vassals of the Persian 
empire. Marriage between brothers and sisters, 
esteemed at Athens creditable, was so also in Caria; 
the princely Aimily commonly married within itself; 
and an extraot*dinary order of succession had favour 
there, recommended, according to Arrian, by the 
popularity of the renowned Semiramis, of very early 
times, queen of Assyria ; the widowed queen suc- 
ceeded her husband. Twice already we have had 
occasion to observe the widows of deceased princes 
filUng the throne of Caria; the heroine Artemisia, 
wlio fought under Xerxes, and another Artemisia, 
who erected, in honour of her deceased husband 
and brother, Mausolus, that sepulchral monument, 
which, for its magnificence reckoned among the 
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seven wonders of tlie world, has turnished a title in 
all European languages for sepulchral monuments 
of superior splendour. 

''The second Artemisia was succeeded in the 
Carian throne by her husband's brother and her 
own, Hidrieus. He had married his and their sister 
Ada, who, on his tlemise, claimed the succession. 
But an eiiiinent Persian, OronloUates, had married 
the daujjhter of Pexodorus, a third brother ; and, 
having perhaps opportunity, at the distant court, 
to represent both Carian laws, and facts in Caria, 
otherwise than as they were, be obtained a p^rant of 
the principality for his father-in-law and himself. 
Ada, resisting as far as she was able, maintained 
herself in one strong place, Alinda: of the rest of 
the country Pexodorus and Orontobaleb gained 
possession." 

Though the ofovernment was in the hands of Pex- 
odorus and his son-in-law, the attaciimeiU ol' the 
people seems to have been possessed by Ada. This 
divided allegiance was a fortunate circumstance for 
Alexander, as it secured to him a firm and valuable 
ally. Ada met him on his march, greeted him as 
her adopted son, a title which he did not decline, 
and gave up to him her fortress of Alinda, situated 
in tlic south east of Caria, and on or near the site of 
the modern Moolah. Such was her influence, that 
all the towns between the Mfr^ander and the Ceramic 
gult yielded a ready submission to the Macedonian 
monarch* 

In the peninsula formed by the Ceramic and 
lassie gulis^ now called the gulfs of Kos and Asyn 
AlessI, stood the city of Halicamassus, which still, 
though in lamentably diminished splendour, exists 

under the name of Boodroom. This city, which 
was already well fortified, Memiiou strengthened 
with additional works, and a moat thirty cubits 
wide and fifteen deep. Two citadels, one in the 
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small island of Arconnesus, near the shore, and the 
other, odled Salmacis, on the land, were among its 
means of defence. The garrison was numerous, 
and a considerable portion of it consisted of Grecian 
mercenaries. Memnon was seconded by several 
excellent officers, among- whom Ephialtes and Thra- 
^.yhuius, who were Athenians, held a conspieuous 
place. 

At the extremity of the peninsula, looking to- 
wards the 8porades, was the seaport of Myndus, 
now the harbour of Gumishlu, by the reduction of 
which Alexander hoped to accelerate the fall of 
Halicamassus. He bad reason to believe that he 
should become master of it without diiRculty, as a 
part of the inhabitants had promised to open the 
gates if he would approach under cover of the night. 
He, therefore, began his operations by leading a 
body of troops towards Myndus. The plot of the 
disatfected had, however, been discovered, or their 
hearts had failed them, for no answer was made to 
his signals. Though, having expected ready ad- 
mission, he was unprovided with engines or scaling 
ladders, he was unwilling to retire without an effort 
to effect his purpose, and the soldiers were therefore 
ordered to undermine one of the towers. Tliis was. 
done, but behind w as another work, \n hich was 
firmly dt-teiuit'd liy the Myndians. Succcmr by sea 
also arrived in the morning IVom Memnon. Alex- 
ander consequently desisted from his attack, and 
returned to the camp before Halicamassus. 

£ager to complete the conquest of Carta, Alex- 
ander pressed forward the siege of Halicamassus. 
By dint of incessant exertion, the moat was filled 
up, and the towers and battering engines were 
brought into play against the walls. Memnon, 
however, did not suffer them to advance with impu- 
nity. He made a nocturnal sally for the purpose of 
burning them, and, though he failed to succeed. 
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the Macedonians sustained an acknowledged loss of 
sixteen slain and three hundred wounded* Of the 
besi^^ there fell a hundred and seventy^ among 
whom was Neoptolemas, son of Arrhib«eu8» a Ma- 
cedonian of high rank, who bad joined the Persians. 

Notwithstanding the coura^^e ous resistance of the 
besieged, the Macedonians at lenglli began to make 
an impression upon the fortress. Two towers, with 
the intermediate curtain, were overthrown, and a 
third was much damaged. Employing multitudes 
of workmen, Memnon provided against the danger, 
by raising a second rampart of brick behind that 
which had fallen. In this state of things^ a trivial 
circumstance brought on a violent conflict between 
the assailants and the defenders of the place. Two 
Macedonian soldiers, heated by wine, disputed with 
each other at table the praise of superior bravery, 
and to prove their fuowess they sallied forth and 
advanced towards the breach. They were attacked 
by a party from the garrison, and were supported 
by their comrades, till, reinforcements successively 
aiTivin^ to each side, a sanguinary battle ensued. 
The Halicamassians were finally repulsed; but 
Alexander was under the necessity of sending a 
herald, to request the bodies of his fallen soldiers. 

On the following day, Memnon made another 
Kortie, and succeeded in doing some injury to the 
works of the Macedonians, and burning part of one 
of their wooden towers. He, soon after, made 
another, still more vigorous, from the breach of the 
Tryphilian gate, when the Macedonians began to 
batter the interior rampart It was repelled, but 
not without heavy loss to the besiegers, on whose 
part were slain Ptolemy, one of the lords of the 
l)ody guard, Clearchus, a commander of the archers. 
Ad (lams, the leader of a regiment, and other officers 
of distinction. A thousand of the ITalicarnassians 
fell in the combat. Arrian asserts,, that Alexander 
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could have entered the phice with the retreatitii^ foe, 
had he not been anxious to save it from the horrors 
attendant upon an assault. 

Memnon had now held out as long as prudence 
admitted. The fall of the fortress was inevitable ; 
md, instead of displaying an useless valour and 
pertinacity in protracting the defence, it was his 
duty to husband his remaining resources, and re> 
move to a more favourable field of operations. He 
might, besides, reasonably hope, that, having kept 
Alexander at bay till the season was far advanced, 
the monarch would he able to make little further 
progress during the rest of the campaign. Accord- 
ingly, in the dead of the night, he set fire to his 
machines, magazines, and arsenal, and to the houses 
in the vicinity of the breach, and effected his retreat 
unmolested, leaving garrisons in the strong and 
almost unapproachidiie citadel of Salmacis, and in 
the island fort. A considerable portion of the city 
became a prey to the flames, and the rest, though 
this is doubtful, is said to have been razed by Alex- 
ander. As the reduction of the citadels could not 
be acconiplislied without much difficulty, and the 
possession of them by tlie Persians could occasion 
but trifling if any prejudice to him, he resolved that 
they should be merely blockaded. 

The subjugation of Halicamassus left Alexander 
at liberty to resume his progress. Winter, indeed, 
was now at band, but he deteimined that this should 
be no obstacle to him. By proceeding to the east- 
ward, he might increase his own resources, diminish 
those of the Persians, and, by a judicious choice of 
positions, even shorten his line of defence. As local 
and other circumstances rendered it unnecessary 
for him to enij)loy the whole of his force in his pro- 
jected proceedings, he determined to afford repose 
und gratification to a part of his army. All the 
soldiers and officers who had been recently married 
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he allowed to return home, to pass tbe winter with 
their brides. They accordingly departed, under 
the command of Ptolemy the son of Seleucus, 
Coenus the son of Polemocrates, and JVIeleager the 
son of Neoptolemus. This was an act equcUly po- 
litic and kind ; as those who were thus favoured 
snig^ht naturally he expected to exert themselves in 
obtaining recruits to accompany them back in the 
ensuing spring. Cavalry being less requisite in 
the rugged country to which he was advancing, he 
selected a small number, and desj)atched Parmenio 
with the remainder, and the bag^a^e and battering 
engines, to Sard is, whence he was to proceed to 
Phrygia, where he was to put his troops hiYo can- 
tonments, keep up a communication with JNlacedon 
and Greece, and watch over the safety of the con- 
quered provinces. Oleander was at the same time 
sent to the Peloponnesus, to raise volunteers. 

Leaving the government of Caria in the hands of 
Ada» and confirming the ancient Carian constitution, 
the Macedonian sovereign began his march towards 
Lycia. A single town of Caria, that of Ilyparna, 
on the Calbis, near the south eastern border of the 
province, still remained in the power of the Per- 
sians, the presence of a garrison of mercenaries 
having hitherto prevented the inhabitants trom 
transferring their allegiance. The garrison now 
surrendered their chay^e, on condition of being 
allowed to retire unmolested. Alexander then 
crossed the Lycian frontier. He was evenr where 
received as a friend. Telmissus, Pinara, Xanthus, 
Patara> and about thirty towns of inferior note, 
immediately opened their gates; and, while he was 
on ids way to the upper part of the province, he 
was met by deputies from the important city of 
Phaselis, bordering on Pamphylia, and from the 
remaininir towns of I/ower Tivcia. 

At IMiaselis a short halt was made by Alexander. 
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While he was enjoying this transient secession from 
toil, Intelligence of an alannins: nature was sent by 

Fiuinenio. On the promotion of C alias to a satrapy, 
the command o( the Thessalian horse was entrusted 
by the to Alexander, the son of -^ropus, wlio, 
from the name of Lyncestis, his country, was ciilled 
the Lyncestian. Though be was strongly suspected 
of having participated in the eons})iracy against 
Philip, be gained the confidence of that monarch's 
SQCcessor* by declaring for bim Immediately upon 
the commission of the murder. From the post 
which was confided to him, it is manifest that no 
suspicion was entertained of his disloyalty. Par- 
menio, however, furnished evidence which deeply 
implicated the Lyncestian in a treasonable plot. 
He had arrested a Persian emissary, named Asi. 
sines, who was employed to confer with the son of 
^ropus, and whom be had now sent under a guard 
to the Macedonian camp. It appeared, from the 
confession of Asisines that Amyntas, on quitting 
Ephesus, had carried to the Persian king- despatches 
and overtures from the liyncestiaii, and tlutt Asi- 
sines had been sent into Phryjo^ia in coiisc(jut^nce, 
for the purpose of oftVrin^ to the traitor tlie crown 
of Macedon and a thousand talents, if he would 
assassinate the victorious monarch. This confession 
the emissary repeated to the king, and his story 
was supposed to be corroborated by an omen which 
had recently occurred, and which Aristander the 
diyiner had explained to indicate the treachery of 
a pretended friend. A council of. war was imme- 
diately convened, at which it was resolved that the 
Tiyncestian should be arrested. The precautions 
which were resorted to upon this occasion imply 
that his influence was formidable. It was thought 
nesessary, that Amphoterus, the brother of Crate- 
rus, the messenger who was sent to Parmenio, 
should travel disguised in an Asiatic dress, aod 
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that be should be cbaiged witb verbal instnictions 
only. This })lan succeeded, and Pannenio com- 
mitted the son of ^ropus to safe custody without 
any opposition being attempted. 

Resumin<4^ his march along the seacoast, Alexan- 
der directed liis coiirfje from Phaselis, the last city 
on the Lycian frontier, towards Perga, in Pamphy- 
Ha. Between these two cities, and nearly following 
the border line of the provinces, runs a branch of 
Mount Taurus. This lofty ridge, the highest point 
of which, rising to an altitude of nearly eight thou- 
sand feet, was anciently called Solyma, and now 
bears the miuie of Taklit;ihi, has always teemed 
with wonders. In one part of it is the celebrated 
Cliiiiu ni of old, now called theYanar, an everburn- 
ing and intensely hot flame, Init without smoke, 
which probably consists of ignited liydrogen. The 
shepherds frequently cook their victuals by it, and 
the simple natives are fully persuaded that it will 
not roost any meat which has been stolen. It is 
also believed that from Mount Takhtalu every 
autumn a mighty groan is heard lu issue, from the 
bunmiil of the mountain, louder than the report of 
any cannon, hut unaccompanied by fire and smoke;'* 
a phenomenon which Captain Beauibrt judiciously 
supposes to be similar to those explosions, yet un- 
explained, which have been heard by travellers 
among the elevated ranges of North and South 
America^ A tradition tuso exists that, after his 

' An instaoce of tbeHe singalar explosions is mentioned bj 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, in their Travels to the Source of the 
Missonri. *' Since our arrival at the Falls," saj the travellers, 

\\c Imve repeatedly heard a strange noise coming from tbe 
uiuuntains, a little to the north of west. It is heard at difTerent 
periods of the da/* and night j souietimes when the air is per- 
fectly still, ud withoDt « doad ; aod consists of one stroke oolj, 
0T of live or six discharges in quick saocession* It is load, and 
jresembles precisely the sosod of a six-iKitioder« at the distaaee 
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flitrht from Egypt^ Moses resided on Takhtala, 
which has thence obtained the name of Moossa. 
da^hy, or the Mountain of Moses. The northern 
portion of this ran^e, as it extends from the sea^ 

shore into the interior, rises, peak above peak, with 
such regularity as to have acquired the name of 
Climax, or the Ladder, 

The passes over the summit of this ridge were, of 
course, diiiicuit i'or a large army^ encumbered with 
all the apparatus of war. But from Lycia into 
Pamphylia there was another road, along the beach 
of the Mediterranean. It was, however, not without 
danger; as, in case of a south wind blowing, the 
water is raised more than two feet above its usual 
leveL A north wind drives back the waves, and 
depresses the level to an equal extent. After having 
weiofhed all the circumstances, Alexander deter- 
mined to lead the m^or part of his forces by this 
route. His light-armed troops were, therefore, de- 
spatched over the hills, conducted by guides, who 
were acquainted with the most (practicable paths. 
At the head of bis heavy<4urmed men, the king him- 
self followed the margin of the sea. The wind was 
southerly when the Macedonians began to move, 
and Strabo tells us that they had to wade up to 
their middle for the whole ol the day. During their 
amphibious progress, the wind, however, changed 
about to the north, and they reached their destina- 
tion in safety. The flatterers of the monarch con- 
sidered this change as a miracle operated in his 
favour ; but it appears that he himself did not attri- 
bute his good fortune to any supernatural cause'. 

of three miles* The f odiau hed before neotioned thb noise, 
like thander, whioh the moaDtuns made, bat we had paid no 

attentioD to It.*' 

^ Captain Beaufort, in his KaramaDia," thus describes the 
Spot where Alexander effeoted his passage from Ljoia into Pam- 
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' In almost all mountainous countries^ where civi- 
lization has not been long or fully introduced^ and 
a firm government established^ the natives are ad- 
dicted to predatory habits. Such was, and, indeed, 
still is, in a high degree» the character of the high- 
landers who inhabit the fastnesses of Mount Taurus. 
This lofty chain, which stretches along the whole 
extent of Asia Minor from west to east, and tlirows 
cut nnmerous ramifications to the northward and 
southward, is inhabited by trilxjs which have always 
been remarkable for a love of plunder and conten- 
tion. In this ''bad eminence" the Isaurians and 
Pisidians held, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
place ; though some or their neighbours were not 
far behind them. The Pampbylians had a strong 
tendency to rapine, and the Lycian clans of the 
hills cared little for peril when there was a prospect 

plijlia. '* From this bay a chain of moantaiDS extends aiong the 
shore to the northward. Their oatline is extremely broken aad 
picturesque, peak risiog ot er peak ia saooassioo M thej recede 
from the abore. Theae mooRtaiaa ODdoabtedl j formed the an- 
eieat Mount ClimaXt tod the analogy is striklog between that 
oame and the regular gradation in wbicb they overtop each other. 
The shore at their foot exhibits a remarkable coincidence with 
the account of Alexander's march from Pha«elis. The open 
beach must have aObrded a far more convenient road for his 
army than the intricate paths of the adjacent mnontams, by 
which apart ol it had heeo detaclied. The road along the beach 
is, however, interroptod in some places by projecting cliHs, 
wbicb would bavo been difficult to surmount* but round wbtch 
tbe men could readily puss by wading tbrougb the water* 
Tfaoogb there are no tides in this part of the Mediterranean, at 
least none that porooptlbly depend upon the induenee of the 
moon, yet there is a considerable rise and fall of the sea pro- 
duced by the altprnatc prevalence of the north and south winds ; 
the former freqtienily lowers its surface two feet , and Ale\:ituier, 
in taking advantage of snch a moment, may have dashed on with- 
out impediment.'' As the sea and the alluvial deposits have 
eflfeoted great cbanges on many parts of tbe Asian coast* it is not 
improbable tbat in Alexander's time* tbe passage of tbo Climax 
was more difficult than at present. 

Y 2 
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of spoil. When Alexander was quitting TiV^'ia, a 
circumstance occurred which strikingly indicates 
the daring spirit of the Lycian mountaineers. 

In a deep, narrow, and rugged valley, intersect- 
ing that branch of Taurus which divides Lycia from 
Pamphylia^ stood the town of Marmara. This 
place seems to have borne some resemblance to the 
nill forts of India. It stood upon a rock, and was 
well fortified. Through this defile the Macedonian 
army marched, unconscious that an enemy was at 
hand. The main body w as suffered to pass unmo^ 
lested ; but, as soon as the rear and ba<2:gage were 
involved in the narrow strait, the Marmareans 
poured down upon them, slew many of the Greeks, 
and carried off a number of prisoners and cattle. 

An insult like this it would have been imprudent 
to leave unpunished. Alexander determined, there- 
fore, to inflict chastisement on the offenders. He 
laid siege to the place, and strenuously pushed for- 
ward his operations. But, far from being intimi- 
dated, tlic Marmareatis defended themselves with 
great braveiy. At length, a succession of assaults, 
which lasted two days, the sight of the formidable 
means which their antas^onist brougiit against them, 
and an assurance that the Macedonian sovereign 
had resolved not to remove till he had reduced 
the town, induced the elder portion of tlie citizens 
to recommend that an attempt should be made to 
obtain terms from the besieger. The young, how- 
ever, resolutely refused to put their lives and 
liberties at the mercy of a foreign and angry 
potentate. In this emergency, they came to the 
desperate resolution of putting to death the women, 
children, and old men, sallyino- forth by night, 
and endeavourinnf to break through the enemy's 
camp, and reacli the shelter of the neighbouring 
mountains. As a preliminary to this dreadful 
scene, it was decreed that each head of a family 
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should join in a farewell feast with the destined 
victims. At the moment of execution, however^ the 
hearts of the sacrificers failed them ; they shrank 
from imbraing their hands in the blood and wit* 
nessing the dying struggles of their kindred ; and 
resolved, instead, to set their dwellings on fire. 
Numbers perished in the flames; but the more 
active of the sallying party accomplished their 
object, and made good their retreat to the surround- 
ing hills. 

On his entering Pamphylia, P«rga» sitnated on 
the Cestrus, or Aksu> opened its gates to Alexander. 
Here he was met by a deputation from Aspendus^ 
a considerable city> inhabited by the descendants of 
a Greek colony from Argos. The city stood on the 
Eurymedon, a river now known as the Kapri-su, 
and famous for the two victories, by sea and land, 
which, in one day, Cymon, the Atlienian general, 
obtained over the Persians, during the reign of 
Xerxes. The principal part of the city was built 
on a steep and lofty rock, at the foot of which was 
an extensive suburb, fortified only by a slight ram* 
part. The deputies of the Aspendians declared, that 
their fellow citizens were willing to submit to Alex- 
ander, but that they were desirous not to be bur- 
thened with a garrison. Thouirh to avoid weaken- 
ing his army by leaving troo|)s in tlie conquered or 
submitted towns was an important object to the 
Macedonian monarch, he did not grant the favour 
which the Aspendians required without stipulating 
that they should pay fifly talents, and furnish him 
with the same number of horses as the} had hitherto 
sent in tribute to Darius. 

Sida, the next city, of which only the ruins are 
remaining, was colonized from Cuma, in -^olis, 
and was now garrisoned by Alexander. The use 
of the (irecian language was lost by the citizens of 
Sida; to account for which circumstance Arrian 
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tells us tliat they :issi<^ned a curious reason. Their 
ancestors, ihey said, no sooner set foot on the shore 
than they foi^ot their native tongue, and began to 
speak a strange dialect, which bore no resemblanoe 
to the speech of any of tbeir barbarian neighboars, 
and whicb their descendants ever after retained. 

Against SylKum, a strong fortress, which was 
held by a Persian garrison » consisting of mercenary 
regular troops and native irregulars, Alexander was 
directing his nnirch, when he was inlbrmed that, 
either disgusted by the heavy subsidy demandeci 
Irom them, or actino under the influence of an 
anti-Macedonian party among them, the Aspea- 
dians had reiused to abide by the recently con- 
cluded treaty, and to receive his messengers, and 
had conveyed all their property into the town from 
the environs^ and were repairing their walls. As 
the capture of SyUium would require time, and 
Aspendus might, in the meanwhile, be rendered a 
formidable obstacle, he determined to march with- 
out delay against the latter. On his approach, the 
Aspendians abandoned the lower town, and he 
slationed his army within its walls. The return of 
his forces, probably sooner than they had expected, 
damped the courage of the citizens, and they sent 
deputies to express their willingness to comply with 
the former stipulations. Alexander, however, though 
he was anxious to avoid the necessity of a siege, 
was not disposed to leave their contumacy unpu- 
nished. He accordingly insisted that they should 
furnish a double amount of contribution, pay an 
annual trilmte, deliver hostages, admit a governor 
chosen by liiui, and come to an ecjuilable settlement 
with respect to some territory which they were ac- 
cused of having usurped from their neighbours. 
By this last clause, Alexander at once weakened 
tiieir power and ensured the friendship of the party 
whose interests he espoused. Hard as these terms 
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were they were submitted to by the Aspendians, and 
the blockade of thdr city was consequently raised 

by the monarch. 

With ihe view of joining Parmenio in Phrygia, 
receivin^^ his reinforcements from Greece, and com- 
pleting the conquest of the central and northern 
parts of Asia Minor^ Alexander discontinued bis 
eastward march, and retraced his steps to Perga. 
To reach Gordium, in Phrygia, his ultimate des- 
tination, he must penetrate through the deBles of 
Mount Taurus^ and the rugged province of Pisidia, 
inhabited by various warlike clans, many of them 
hostile to each other, but all agreeing in the prac- 
tice of robbery and in the love of independence. 
His route appears to have lain either up the narrow 
valley of the Cataractes, or the Oestrus (the Duden 
and Aksu), but probably of the former^ which rises 
on the southern side of Taurus. 

The first obstacle to bis progress was experienced 
at Tdnissiis, otherwise ^ Teraiessa'^ which 
must not be confounded with the Lycian city of the 
same name, on the gulf of Glaucus. It stood on a 
steep height, and commanded the sole pass, wliich 
ran through a narrow ravine. On tlio other side of 
the defile rose a similar precipitous hill. The in ha- 
bitants^ who descended from a Pisidian colony, 
were equally famed as plunderers and soothsayers. 
Aristander, the favourite diviner of Alexander^ was 
a native of this place. 

Both hills were strongly occupied by the Telmis- 
sians, and Alexander saw that, while they continued 
in great force to hold the two heights, it would be 
impossible to attack their position with any chance 
of success. For the purpose of throwing the enemy 
off their guard, he encamped bis troops in the vici- 
nity, apparently relinquishing the design of an 
immediate assault It was now winter, and he 
hoped that, deceived by bis inaction, and weary of 
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remaining in a post where the inclemency of the 
season was keenly felt, the main body of the Tel- 
missians would retire within the shelter of their 
walls, leaving only detachments to guard the hills. 
The event was such as he had calculated upon* 
The Telmissians fell into the snare ; the posts were 
left to the care of scanty numbers, and Alexander 
immediately seized upon the advantaste which was 
thus incautiously afforded to him. With his lij^ht 
troops, he suddenly fell upon the feeble parlies 
which held the two eminences, put them to ilight, 
passed the defile, and encamped on open ground to 
the southward of the city. 

In a country where the inhabitants are segregated 
into clans, and where, as is usually the case in such 
instances, they are of free-booting habits, he who is 
the enemy of one party is almost necessarily the friend 
of the other. Eastward of Telmissus, between the 
sources of the Oestrus and the Eurymedon, was the 
city of Selirn, which, with its adjacent territory, is 
said to huve been able, at one period, to array 
twenty thousand men in arms. An ancient feud 
existed between the Telmissians and the Selgians, 
though both were derived from the same Pisidian 
Stock. The Selgians now sent a deputation to 
Alexander to desire his friendship. It was readily 
granted, and these new allies preserved an unshaken 
fidelity, and proTed eminendy serviceable to him as 
active and vidiant soldiers. 

The Telmissians had been outgeneraled, but they 
had not been subjutj^ated, and, as the eagerness of 
Alexander to conquer always became evident in 
proportion to the difficulty of the conquest, it is 
probable that he wonlH hnve be^ioiird Telmissus 
had not poweri'ul motives existtKl to produce a con., 
trary determination. The place was strong, the 
citizens were full of courage, the winter was severe, 
and much yet remained to be done before Pisidia 
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could be f^ubdued, and the way laid open into the 
52^reater Phrygia. lie, therefore, reluctantly de- 
camped from Telmissus, and pursued his inarch 
up the northern side of Taurus. 

Still farther up the chain of mountains* and 
verging towards its summits was the considerable 
town of Salagassus, or Sagalassus. All the Pisidians 
were brave, but among their tribes the Sala^ssians 
were esteemed the bravest of the brave. Nor, on 
this occasion, ciid they fight single-handed, for they 
were reinforced by the Telmissians, who, from their 
knowledge of the country, succeeded in joining tliem 
before Alexander was aware of their junction. The 
combined tribes occupied an advantageous position 
on a hill near the city, where they resolutely awaited 
the Macedonian onset. Having divided his army 
into two divisions, of which the left was given to 
Amyntas, the son of Arrhibaeus, Alexander ad- 
vanced to the attack. While the Greeks were 
labouring up the steep declivities, both their wings 
were assailed by ambuscades of tlie enemy. Tlie 
light troops were broken and dis|iersed, but the 
heavy-armed soldiers maintained their ground. The 
king brought up the phalanx to their support. Had 
the Salagassians confined themselves to a distant 
warfare, they might have inflicted much injury, and 
suffered little, but they unwisely closed with their 
antagonists, and this imprudence was fatal to them. 
Unprovided with defensive armour, and deliei* nt 
in skill, they were unabU^ to cope with their pro- 
tected and practised enemies ; many of them were 
slain, and the rest were put to flight. The victor 
pushed forward to Salagassus, of which he readily 
obtained possession. 

This decisive success partly secured the reduc- 
tion of Pisidia, into which province Alexander im- 
mediately entered. The disconnected slate of the 
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Pisidian tribes went far towards accomplishing I lie 
work; the rest was effected by the sword. Lured 
by his liberal conduct to the Selgians, many of the 
clans willingly yielded to him, some fortresses were 
reduced by force, and others surrendered in dread 
of the consequences which might be the result of 
an unavailing resistance. 

Proceeding on bis way to Cterdium, Alexander 
crossed one of tlic ramifications of Mount Taurus, 
passed by the saline lake of A scan i us, and in five 
days reached Celaenae, the capital of the great f^r 
Phry^ia, situated near the sources of the Maeandor 
and the Marsyas. The city, which was rich and 
]}opuIous, opened its gates, but the citadel, on a 
lofty and precipitous rock, was garrisoned by a 
hundred Grecian mercenaries and a thousand Ca- 
rians. The defenders of the fort, however, thougli 
they might have held out for a considerable time, 
had little hope of receiving succour, or making an 
eflfectual stand, and they therefore offered to sur- 
render up their trust, in case they were not relieved 
within a specified period. This offer Alexander 
deemed it prudent to accept. Accordingly, having 
left fifteen hundred men in the city, and conferred 
on Antigonus, the sod of Philip, the satrapy or 
Phrygia, he pursued his march towards Goraium. 
The citadel of Celaenae was surrendered on the day 
assigned. 

At ( iordium, Alexander, in pursuance of his pre- 
vious trthus, was joined by Parmenio, who brought 
with him his division, and a reinforcement, consist- 
ing of the married soldiers who had been allowed 
to winter at home, and of some recruits which had 
been raised by Ptolemy, Coenus, and Meleager. 
The recruits were few in number; a circumstance 
which indicates that serions doubts as to the final 
success of Alexander were generally felt among the 
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Greeks. The newly levied part of the reinforce- 
ment mustered only between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred men. Thessaly sent two hundred horse, 
Elis a hundred and fifty, and Macedon itself sup- 

Elied no more than a thousand infantry and three 
ijf^dred cavalry^ No Greek republic, except Elis» 
contributed even tbe smallest contingent to swell 
the ranks of the confederate army. 

After the Macedonian monarch had fixed his 

0 

head quarters at Gordium, an embassy arrived ii om 
Athens. Its purpose was, to request that be would 
liberate such of tbe prisoners, taken at the buttle of 
the Granicus, as were Athenian citizens. This re- 
quest was not complied with ; but the refusal was 
softened by moderate language, and by the hope of 
ultimate compliance. The deputies were told, that, 
whenever the war with the common enemy was 
satisfactorily concluded, they might renew, with a 
better prospect of a favourable result, tbeir .solicita- 
tion for the freedom of their captive fellow citizens. 
It was not deemed politic, Arrian informs us, to 
weaken at present that salutary fear by which 
Alexander wished to deter the Greeks from lending 
their skill and valour to the barbarians, to the pre- 
judice of their own countrymen. 

Having thus brought under bis sway two-thirds 
of Lesser Asia, between the Euxine, the Propontis, 
the ^ififean, and the Mediterranean, or, as tbe Greeks 
denomi Dated it, Asia within Taurus, Alexander 
closed his first campaign at Gordium, and allowed 
bis victorious army a short respite from tiieir labours. 
The city of Gordium, situated on the river Sanga- 
rius, and not far remote from the Propontis and 
the Euxinej was long a rich and populous place, 
and was for some centuries the capital of the king- 
dom of Phrygia. Its foundation is attributed to 
Gordius, and is said to have occurred eleven hun- 
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dred years before the inirasion of Alexander. The 
celebrated kooi, which was kept in the citadel, and 
which is inseparably connected with the history of 
Alexander, is affirmed to have been tied by this 
Gordius. Tradition thos relates the romance of the 
knot, and of the person by whom it was formed. 

Gordius was ori^nally a Phrygian husbandman, 
whose sold })Obseshions were a small plot of ground, 
and two yokes of oxen. As he was one day ])lough- 
ing, an eagle perched upon the yoke, and continued 
there till he retired homeward in the evening. Such 
an unwonted event excited his wonder, and he be- 
came anxious to learn what it omened. To satisfy' 
his curiosity, he journeyed to Telmissus, for the 
purpose of consulting the diviners of that city. On 
approaching one of the Telmissian villages, he met 
a maiden, who had gone forth to draw water at a 
spring, to whom be told his errand. She was her- 
self of the soothsaying race, and doclaiiug that the 
omen was predictive of his being- invested with 
royalty, she advised him to return directly tiome, 
and offer sacrifice to Jupiter the king. Anxious 
to perform the ceremony rightly, he invited her to 
accompany him as his wife, and the maiden yielded 
ber consent. A son, named Midas, was the fruit 
of this union. Years passed by without the omen 
being verified, but at length Phrygia was harassed 
by civil dissensions, and the Phrygians consulted 
the oracle as to the means of putting an end to 
them. The oracle responded, that " a cart would 
bring them a king to terminate their internal broils.*' 
Gordius was the first person who approached the 
assembly in a cart while they were deliberaiiiii^^ on 
this reply, and he was hailed as the sovereign who 
had been announced by the gods. In remembrance 
of this event, Gordius dedicated to Jupiter the king, 
the cart and its appendages, and deposited it in the 
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citadel. The yoke was fastenuii with a rope, formed 
of cornel tree bark^ which was tied in sucli lui intri- 
cate knot, the ends bein<; also artfully concealed, 
that to unknit it seemed an impracticable task. It 
was universally believed^ that whoever could unloose 
this knot would become lord of Asia^ 

To examine ibis wondrous knot was one of the 
first acts of Alexander alter his anii^Bd at Gordium. 
Many eminent men bad failed in' attemptins^ to 
disentangle it, and this alone would be sufficient to 
stimulate him to surpass them. Nor would his 
success be productive merely ot l>arren admiration ; 
amonpf a superstitious people it would naturally 
contribute to smooth his prop^ress, as to oppose 
would appear in their eyes to be acting in opposi- 
tion to the will of the celestial powers, who had 
decreed the sovereignty of Asia to him who should 
untie the knot Alexander^ therefore, adventured 
to fulfil the condition which was imposed by the 
orade. Accounts difier as to the manner in which 
he aeoomplished bis purpose. It is reported by 
some, that, after having vainly endeavoured by the 
usual means to effect his object, he resorted to vio- 
lence. To retire foiled from this undertaking might, 
he found, thiow a damp upon ihe spirits of his sol- 
diers, and raise those of his enemies, and, to avoid 
this dangerous result, he drew his sword and severed 
the knot, at the same time exclaiming that it was 
now unloosed. This method of solving the diffi* 
culty accords with the character of Alexander, and 

* There are two versions of this liistor}', or rntlier fable. 
Arrian represents Midas, the son of Gordius, as bfintx acfepled 
bj the Fhrvginns for their soverej;^n, and iiis aiitljoiil^ is fol- 
lowed by Dr. (billies and Mr. iMitloKi. Justin aad others, bow- 
ever declare Gordius to have been tbeir choice, and Mida^i to 
have inooeeded bim; and I prefer this aoeoiiDt, because it ta 
more oonnuoaiit with tbe oaieD iuelf, aod with all the ciroain- 
ataacea of tbe ease* 
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is generally believed to be tliat which he adopted ; 
but Aristobulus, who was one of his generals, and 
was probably present upon this occasion, declares 
that the monarch forced out the pin fcom the beam« 
discoyered the secret of the tie, and removed the 
yoke. In whichever way be succeeded, it is certain 
that he was considered as having complied with the 
terms, and was hailed by his followers, as the lord of 
Asia. An opportune thunderstorm, which occurred 
durin<2f the niiifht, seemed to ratify his claim, and, 
on tlie tbllowmg morning, he otlered to the ^ods a 
magnibcent thanksgiving^ sacrifice, for the favour 
which they bad granted to him. 
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CHAPTER L. 

PROCEEDINGS OF ALEXANDSBj AND OF THE PERSIANS, 
FROM THE COHMENCBIf iSNT OF THE SEOOND CAM. 
PAIGN TO THE VICTORY OF ISSUB. 

Plan of Memnonfor stopping the Progress of Alexniif 
der. His Operatiom* His DeaA» Proceedings 
of his Swteesiors* Pbm of Mem$ian abandoned. 
Second Campaign of Alexander^ Submission of 
Cappadoeia and Paphlagonia. Ahxa/nder pens- 
trates, unopposed, into Cilicia. His dangerous Ill- 
ness. His noble Confidence in Philip, his Physician, 
The Syro-Cilician Pass described. It is seized by 
Alexa)ider. Operaiions of Alexander in Cilicia. 
Tomb of Saraanapalus, Victory gained by tJis 
Macedonian Connmanders in Caria, a$ul complete 
reduction of that Promnee, Tardbms of the Per- 
sian defensive Measures. An immense Army is 
eoUeeted hg Darius* Adviee of Charidemus. He 
is put to Death, Project of Agis. Alexander 
marches to give Battle to Darius. The Persian 
Monarch advances through ikePassqf Amanus, and 
pf)sis himself in tJw Bear of Alexander. Speech of 
Alexander to his OJficers. Battle of hms. Posi- 
tions of the hostile Armies. Alexander leads on tli£ 
Macedonian right Wing. Desperate Conflict he- 
tween the two Armies* The Macedonian Right is 
suceeisfiU, but ike Centre and Left are sorely pressed* 
Victory ai length declares for Alexander* 

Leaving the Macedonian conqueror for awhile at 
Oordium^ we must direct oar attention to the mea- 
sures which were adopted by the most skilful of his 
opponents, for the purpose of checking his progress, 
and, perhaps, of ultimately compelling him to aban- 
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don Ijis conquests, and hasten to the defence of his 
own dominions, not without some danger of being" 
intercepted on his return. Indefatio^able in his ex- 
ertions, Memnon, after the fall of Halicarnassus, 
formed a plan of operations against Alexander, 
which he might, not unreasonably, hope would be 
crowned with success. Darius had put under his 
orders a fleet of three hundred triremes, and bad 
sent him also a liberal supply of money; so that 
he was master of the sea, and possessed the means 
of raising forces and acting with vigour. It baa 
been seen, in tlie preceding chapter, that it was the 
purpose of Alexander to render nugatory the mari- 
time superiority of the Persians, by shutting them 
out from all the ports on the western and southern 
shores of Asia Minor, and that he succeeded in 
effecting this object along the whole line of coast 
from the Hellespont to the Cilician frontier. To 
frustrate this scheme, Memnon resolved to turn to 
account that naval strength which Alexander was 
so anxious to paralyse. The harbours of the con- 
tinent were lost beyond the possibility of present 
recovery, but those of the numerous islands which 
arc scattered over the ^^^gean might again be brought 
under the Persian sway, and the islands themselves 
be made places of arms, whence his attacks might 
be directed against any vulnerable part, without 
the Macedonian monarch being able to watch or to 
interrupt his movements. As soon as he had thus 
obtained points of support, and distributed his 
squadrons in such a manner as to interdict all mili- 
tary communication between Europe and Asia, he 
desired to strike a deadly blow at the power of 
Alexander, by rallying round the Persian standaid 
the anti-Macedonian Greeks, and carrying the war 
into the heart of Macedon itself. To Memnon, 
therefore, belonirs tlie merit of having been the first 
to conceive the bystem of deieating actual or in« 
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tended invasion by counter invasion, which was 

afterwards acled upon by Agathocleb^ Annibal, and 
Scipio. 

Had this plan been completely execiUed, there 
can be no doubt that it would at least have caused 
intiDUe embarrassment to the Macedonian con- 
queror. In Greece, Memnon, appearing at the 
head of a force calculated to inspire confidence, 
might have calculated upon numerous and zealous 
allies. The hostile feelings with which Alexander 
was regarded by the Laced sBmonians were notori- 
ous; Athens, though spared, could hardly forgive 
the defeat at Chatironea, especially while Demos- 
thenes retained any influence in the Jbcovernment; 
Thebes had bitter sufferings to avenge ; Elis, Arca- 
dia« and Achaia, though openly submissive, were 
concealed enemies to Macedon ; and in other quar- 
ters the seeds of discontent and disaffection were 
largely sown. The state of Greece at this moment, 
and the policy of Memnon, are correctly delineated 
by Mr. Mitford. Clearly master of the sea," says 
he, "Memnon was enabled also to raise a land 
force of the best kind, Greeks, or men trained in the 
Grecian discipline. In every republic of Greece 
moreover was a party ready to join him. The ill 
humour shown by Lacedsemon, on the election of 
such a youth as Alexander to the chief military 
command of all the Grecian states, far from abating, 
had been successfully fomented by its king, Agis, 
who desired himself to succeed to the ancient emi- 
nence of his predecessors. The party of Demos- 
thenes, not certainly with any purpose of promoting 
the superiority of Lacedaemon, was however always 
rea4y to concur in opposition to the Macedonian 
interest; and Agis, without great talents to excite 
jealousy, was a prince of some popular virtues to 
i«commend him, and promote any cause he engaged 
m. Under the lead of Agis thus a Lacedsmonian 
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party was gainini^ sirenglh among the republics of 
Feloponnesus ; and to receive Memnon as an ally, 
a Greek at the head oi a land force in lar^e propor- 
tion really, and perhaps all nominally Grecian, did 
not carry to Grecian minds the otiensive character 
of assisting a foreign invasion, in the same manner 
as if the commander had been a Persian, and the 
army barbarian. To reconcile the Greeks then more 
extensively to the Persian connexion^ Memnon held 
out, as the basis for bis eonduct, the treaty formerly 
negotiated by Lacediemon with Persia, commonly 
called the peace of Antalcidas ; which, however on 
one hand really objectionable, and on the other 
beyond reason and truth reprobated by party writers, 
was yet in its day, as we have formerly observed, 
extensively popular. By this treaty, it will be re- 
membered, all Grecian cities were to be completely 
independent ; no longer acknowledging, as formerly, 
the superiority of Lacedsmon, Athens^ or any other 
repablic. This, originally aimed against the sove- 
reignty which the Athenian people, through their 
naval superiority, held over the islands of the ^geao, 
and many maritime towns of Lesser Asia and Thrace, 
was for a time, as we have seen, effectual for its 
purpose ; while Laced»mon, disavowinpr command, 
retained an influence, nearly equal to sovereignty, 
over a large {)art of (Greece itself. Now it was aimed 
against that authority committed to the king of Ma- 
cedonia, which had formerly been allowed by the 
Grecian states to Lacedemon, Athens, and Thebes, 
as imperial republics; and it was an advanti^ for 
Memnon, that, by the treaty of Antalcidas, the kii^ 
of Persia had been the admitted patron of the inde- 
pendency of the Greek republics, when the kings of 
Macedonia had not yet aspired to such eminence." 

In pursuance of his plan, the prompt execution 
of which was indispensable, Memnon did not wait 
for the coming of the spring, but immediately drew 
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together his ileet, and put to sea. His first object 
was Chios. There^ no difficulty stood in his way ; 
the anti-Macedonian party* at the head of which 
were ApoUonides, Athenagoras, Phisinus* and Me- 
gareus* had already agreed to receive him. Mem^ 
non placed a sufficient garrison in the island, and 
commitled the management of affairs to Apollonides 
and his friends. Curtius states that, at this lime, 
Mciiinon also seized upon Lampsacus, and some 
other towns on the continent, which were feebly 
guarded. This is not unlikely ; as it would be im- 
possible for the Macedonians to garrison all the 
towns on so extended a line of coast* and it was of 
the utmost consequence to the Persian commander 
to be master of a post in the Hellespont. 

Prom Chios Memnon bent his course to the still 
more important island of Lesbos. The cities of 
Erissa, Pyrrha, Methymna, and Antissa submitted 
to him without hesitation, and the Persian authority 
was reestablished every where but in Mitylene, the 
capital, which persisted in its fidelity to Alexander. 
Built on an istnmus, the situation of Mitylene &cili«* 
tates its defence, but facilitates also its close invest- 
ment. On the land side, Memnon hemmed in the 
city by a double line of circumvallation, supported 
by five lorts, and extending across the neck of land ; 
by sea, he blockaded the harbour with a part of his 
squadron, and stationed the remainder in such a 
manner as to preclude all succour from approach- 
ing the Lesbian shore. He was pressing the si^;e 
vigorously, and had resolved that, as soon as he was 
master of Mitylene, he would sail to the Grecian 
coast, and attack Eubcea, when his career was ter- 
minated by sudden disease. His death, at this 
critical period, was, as Arrian justly obberves, the 
heaviest blow which could be given to Darius'. 

^ The re?ercnd author of ^' The Life and Actions of Alexander 
the Great/* has made a severe bat ill supported allaok opon the 
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On his death-bed, Memtion transferred the com- 
mand of the troops to Phiirnaljaziis, his nephew, 
the son of Artabazus, enjoining him to follow up 
his plans, till the will of Darius could be known. 
Autophradates, the admiral, was to act in concert 
with the new general. For a while they adhered to 
the system of their late superior. The siege of 
Mitylene was pressed with SQch spirit that the citi- 
zens at length desired to capitulate. The terms 

military ebtraoter of Memnon. *' Hit plaDt/' mjs he, " pro- 
cured him a ^reat name, bot bis actions are not wortbj of being 
recorded.**'* The h\'j^h appointment of Mentor must ha?e in- 
troduced Memnoji au ain upon the stage of Asiatic politics ; yet, 
at the commencf^ till lit of the war, bis siluatioti in the Persian 
camp appears. to have been very subordinate. At the battle on 
the Gran^ens ha Ibaglit bniTely, bat, as a general, displayed oo 
more self poa^eition aod tmleat thui hia eompmniona, A brave 
man wonld hure takea bis station with tbe Greek mereeaariea ; 
ao able man, ^om a fogitiYe cat airy, nineteeo tboosand in nam- 
ber» and not porsaed, woold have rallied some, at least, and 
bronght tbem back to support the. retreat of the infantry. At 
Ephcsus, his plans were counteracted; at Miletus he was too 
Inte ; and at Halicarnassus be lost tbe strongest maritime tortre^s 
in Asia, although lie was master of the sea and of fonr hundred 
tiireines, and bad uulituited resources in men and laoney. If we 
juilge of him by his actions, we mast infer tbat party spirit 
invested bim with talents that did not belong to him.*' 

To judge of measores bj their snecess, without reference to 
tbe wisdom with which thej are planned, has been generaUjsnp- 
posed to be worthy of ceosnre ; bat the learned antbor seems to 
be of a different opinion, fie a[)paren(ly forgets that the wisest 
plans may be frustrated without any hiatne being atlrlbiitable to 
the planner ; that, on tbe contrary, tbe most absurd mav succeed, 
in consequince of greater absardity in the measures ot those 
against whom they are directed. This is especially the case in 
war* where so mnch depends upon oirenmstanoes and sabordinate 
agoats. Had treason or cowardice rendered abortive the mas- 
terly plan of operations formed, by the Dake of Wellington, for 
the defence of Portugal, be wonld not the less have deserved 
immortal honour for the conception of it. Napoleon was over- 
powered ill Ihl I, !)ut there are few who wilf deny praise to the 
skill which he displaced iu liiat campaign. \\ f kmtvv of but lv*o 
plans which were conceived by iUemuoo, and both of them bear 
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which were imposed upon them were not oneroas« 
It was agreed, that the auxiliaries sent by Alexander 

should be suffered to depart unmolested ; that the 

moil anient on which was inscribed liieir treaty with 
Uim siiould be destroyed ; that their connexion with 
the Persian empire should be renewed, in eonibrmity 
with tlie treaty of Antaicidas ; and that all persons 
who had been exiled for their attachment to Persia 
should be allowed to return. 

tlie .stamp of gerii»«5. It is a sufRrieT>t evidence of their merit 
fliat botli of them were, at subsequent and widely distant periods, 
adopted by Home of the moiit consummate generais, aud were 
cruwued wa,li .success. It is not osuai lor sbaUovs tiien to form 
wise projects ; and, ibcrefore, we ma^* iuier that be was not ** in- 
vested by part) spirit with talents that did not belong to bin." 
But what reallj were bis actions, wbieh the reverend eentor 
deems '* aot worthj of being recorded V* For two yearst with 
iaadeqaate means, be prevented Parmenio, tbe best, perhaps, of 
tbe Macedonian oonnianders, Troui making an j effectual progress 
in MiA'iB. and the neighbouring provinceti. That at tbe battle of 
the Grariicus he !>elci a !<nbordinate situation is almost certain, 
and it is equally sn tliut ihe satraps re){ar(icd him with a degree 
of jeulousy which [)revt tited them from availing themselves of liis 
Hbiliiies in a proper liianner. These very circumstiincett, bow- 
ever, exculpate him from all blame with respect to the bluodtrs 
wbicb were committed. It tit confessed that he fought braveijr, 
jret, witb a strange eontradiotionsness, it is asserted, in tbe next 
sentenoe, that '* a brave man woold bave taken his station witb 
tbe Greek mercenaries*** Indeed ! The Greek mercenaries were 
plaoed behind the Persian eavalry, where ihejf ooold not eome 
Into action ; and this, we are told, was the proper postt for a 
brave man! Doe» the learned author think, with FaUtafT, that 
*• the better part of valo!>r is discrelion?" But, ** an able mnn, 
from n fugitive cavalrv, nineteen tbnujiand in number, would bave 
rallied some at Ita^t, and brought tiieni liiick to gopport the 
retreat of tbe infantry. ' rhe author seems to imagine that to 
rally an utterly broken and scattered cavalry 16 an t^asy exploit. 
Tbe statement, that tbe fngttives were nineteen thonsand to nnm- 
ber and were not porsoeNd, is ineorreot. Even admitting tbe 
estimate given bj tbeir enemies, tbe Persian eavairj mostered 
onljp twenty tbon»and men before the battle ; during an obstinate 
conlliot, band to band, which tbejr alone sustained, tbeir loss 
could aot be otherwise tban heavy ; and, thoogb tbe porsolt was 
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So far the oieesares of the Persian leaders mani- 
fested a sound discretion; they were calculated to 

conciliate the Mityleneans, and encoar;i;^e others to 
submit. But the steps which vvcre subsequently 
tak< n by Pharuabiizus and his collei^ue were such 
as the prudence of Mentor would have avoided. 
That the civil government should be committrd to a 
tried friend of Persia was not unnatural ; and» ac- 

DOt poshed far, vpt a thonsand of ihem were slain daring its con- 
tinaance. " At Kphcsas his plans were rnanteracted." Id the 
first instance, when Pfiriijenifj had landed In .f^lia, iHe pl;iris of 
Meiutiou were ool couiilemcied ai ]j[ihtMJs ; for he succeeded in 
potting down the Maceduman iaction. liul, atler the decisive 
defeat of the Graoicas, aod the treaaonable sorrender of Sardls, 
bow w«t it possible for him to itfo Ephesotf *' At Miletus he 
WM too lato.*' Tho bltne bore, if bloaie there ho, mot t be im- 
paled to the Penion admiralt who did not errive till three dejo 
after the Macedoniao loot had formed the bloekade of the bar- 
boor. Id gpilOi however, of this adverse circomstance, tfiletaa 
made a defence which proves that its safety had not been neg- 
lected. The IhsI charge is even more unjust than the others. 
•* At iiiilicarna3!<u«i, he lo^l llie .strorit^i si ituirilime fcirtress in 
A«<ia, lbiju;;h lie v\ ;i> master of the sea arid of four hundred 
ti irenies, and had ujdiiuiled resources in uiea and njonejr." The 
exeriions of the fleet were crippled by the loss of the ports ; and 
tho '* oolimited retooroee,'* wliieh the aothor so Ilberallj bestows 
npoo MemooD» appear to have beeo not more than soflieieot to 
prof ide an effeetive garrison for the ettj. In the field, no force 
eatsted to impede the operations of the besieging army. On the 
ooatrary, throogh the inflnence of Ada, Alexander foond allies in 
a great majoritj of the Cariaos. Yet, Memnon held oat, with 
admirable skill and resolntion, till the latest moment ; stopped 
for a considerable tinre the progress of Alexander; itiihcted 
lieavy losses upon the Macedonians; and at last edected un an* 
molested retreat, still retainin^^ possession of the citadels, and 
leaving nothing to the enemy but a ruined city. Had not the 
march of tho son of Philip been arrested by the pertinacious re- 
eislance of Memnon, at Halloaroassiis, the sobjugation of Asia 
Minor woold hate been completed in one oampaign, and the con- 
qneror might at least have tahen op his winter qaarters in soothern 
Syria, ililer this, shall we again be told, that " the actions of 
Memnon arenot worthy of being recorded ?*' and that ** party spirit 
invested him with talents that did not belong to him?*' 
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coFdingly^ Diogenes, one of the restored exiles^ was 
placed at the head of affairs, or, in Greek parlance, 
was made tyrant Nor, perhaps, thouffh the policy . 
of the proceeding was more questionable, wonld the 

placing of the <^arrison under the orders of Lyco- 
medes, a Rhodiau, who was a stranger to the island, 
have excited much dissatisfaction. But the satraps 
did not stop at this point. Prompted either by 
their avarice or their necessity, they levied a heavy 
contribution on the Mityleneans; and in doing this 
they contrived to disgast all classes alike, by making 
their impartial injustice extend to the poor as well 
as to the rich. This exaction was probably an in- 
frinf^ement of the capitulation, and, at all events, 
could not fail to render more numerous the partisans 
of the Macedonian monarch. 

Still adherini^ to the plan of securing insular 
stations^ Pharnabazus and Autophradates summon^ 
ed the people of Tenedos to submit to the Persian 
monarch. The islanders would have preferred ad- 
hering to Alexander, but, not having the means of 
resistance, they yielded, and obtained the same 
terms as had been conceded to the citizens of Mity- 
lene. The fleet of Darius was thus in possession of 
three commanding posts, nearly equidihtant frorn 
each other, between the Hellespont and the Tcarian 
sea. In the southern part of the ^gean, also, it was 
not without harbours, the fall of Chios and Lesbos 
having induced several of the Cyclad islands to 
enter into treaties of amity with the Persian leaders. 

The soundness of the principles on which Mem- 
non built his system of operations received a prac- 
tical proof from the success which had hitherto 
attended that system, and which authorized a belief 
tluit it would eventually effect its purpose. But his 
death occasioned a fatal change in it. Either hope- 
less of hnding a successor of equal capacity and 
equal influence with the deceajsed general, or erro- 
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neou&ly imagiDing that the Greek ipercenaries would 
be more serviceable when united with the army u»» 
der his own command, Darius withdrew them from 
their original destination. Pbamabazos was directed 
to sail with tbem to the Lycian coast There, be 
metThymondas, the son of Mentor, who had arrived 
with orders to lead them to join the kino- in Syria. 
Of the fleet, thus dej^ivctl of its vitality, tiic com- 
mand was confirmed to Pharnabazus and Autophra- 
dates. 

Desirous as Alexander was to avoid the heavy 
expense of keeping up a maritime force, he now 
found it necessary to recede from his determination 
upon that subject, and to make an exertion for the 
purpose of counteracting in some degree the naval 
projects of the Persians. Iltgelochus, his admiral, 
was accordingly ordered to assemble a fleet in the 
Hellespont. Antipater, meanwhih had collected a 
small squadron, from the Euboean and Feloponne. 
sian ports, with the view of protecting the Grecian 
coast from insult The command of it was entrusted 
to Proteas. Learning that Datames bad been des- 

Eatched to the Cyclades, with ten Phoenician vesads, 
y the Persian admirals, Proteas proceeded thither 
witli fifteen ships. He discovered the enemy at 
anchor off Syplinus, and, having succeeded in re- 
connoitring them without being perceived, be 
attacked them unexpectedly at daybreak, and com* 
pelled eight galleys to surrender. Datames, bow.* 
ever, effected his escape with the remaining two 
ships, and rejoined the Persian fleet 
Early in the spring, Alexander recommenced his 
operations, by moving from Gordinm to 
oi^*11.4. ^^^^cyra, now Anguri, a central position, 
whence he could rapidly direct his march 
towards any quarter where circumstances might 
require his presence. In the interior and northern 
divisions of Asia Minor, the two great provinces of 
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Paphl aphonia and Caj)padocia were still subject to 
the Persian sway. These it was indispensable for 
him to reduce under his control before he could 
safely proceed towards the passes of Cilicia. Cappa^ 
docia, which was capable of famishing extensive 
resources to an active antagonist^ commanded the 
southern entrance to those passes ; and Paphlaeonia, 
the princes of which owned little more than a feudal 
dependance on Persia, could bring into the field, for 
its own defence, a hundred thousand cavalry. 

The task of conquerino' these provinces might 
have proved tedious and difficult, but from the worst 
half of it Alexander was fortunately relieved. While 
he was at Ancyra, deputies arrived from Paphla^ 
gonia, with an oflTer to recomise his paramount 
authority, on condition that his army should not 
enter the PapUagonian territory. As a war on the 
borders of the Euxine, especially if it were of some 
duration, would materially interfere with the plan 
of his campaign, he wisely acceded to the proposal. 
The superintendence of tlie province he committed 
to Calas, the satrap of liower Phrycfia. His rear 
being thus secured, he turned his face to the south- 
ward, and made himself master of all Cappudocia 
to the westward of the Halys, and a considerable 
portion of it to the eastward. No resistance to him^ 
or none of any consequence, appears to have been 
attempted, ^bictas, a native of Macedon, was 
appointed satrap of Cappadocia. 

Having no longer any apprehensions from an 
enemy in his rear, Alexander put his army in mo- 
tion towards Cilicia. To penetrate into that pro- 
vince, he must make his way through the pass, or 
gate as it was then called, which forms the sole 
road over Taurus, luitween Tyana and Tarsus. This 
pass^ or rather succession of passes, may be con- 
sidered as commencing on the south side of Taurus, 
about tw'enty-four miles from Tyana, the modem 
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Kilissa-hissar. The first and easiest part of it is a 
narrow vale, between lof ty hills, extend in for six- 
teen miles. This is succeeded by a series of pro- 
found and gloomy ravines and precipitous paths, 
for more than twice that distance, till the pass opens 
out among the minor hills which border the plain 
of Tarsus. For several miles, the Saras, or Seihon, 
swelled by smaller torrents, rolls at the bottom of 
the ravine, while above rise the crags and towering^ 
peaks of Taurus, crowned with pine-trees, and 
seemin^^ to impend over the traveller. In one por- 
tion of the pass, nine miles in length, the breadth 
varies from fifty to two hundred yards. But the 
most formidable defile is the last, which is on the 
Cilician side of the Tauric chain, and, for five 
miles, is often not more than from ten to twelve 
paces wide, with the road running along the brink 
oi a precipice. 

It was natural to suppose that Arsaraes, the 
satrap of Cilicia, would have tasked his abilities to 
the utmost, to render wholly impregnable a post 
which nature had so nearly made so. Neither time 
nor means had been wanting to him ; for he must 
have long been aware that the march of Alexander 
would, in all likelihood, be directed to this quarter, 
and he had all the resources of a fertile territory at 
his command. Ikit he seems to have been one of 
those persons who \mn^ down on themselves bad 
success by despairing of good. Curtius tells us, 
and liere his narrative is consistent and probable, 
that, instead of directing all his care to the preser. 
vation of the pass, the satrap appropriated to that 

Eurpose only a handful of men, and employed 
imself chiefly in devastating his province^ diat 
Alexander, on entering it, might be deprived of the 
means of subsistence. This was a gross misappli- 
cation of the system ol Memnon, and decidedly 
proves that the satrap bad no serious intention to 
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avail himself of his defensible position. Had he 
meant to make a stand, he would have delayed the 
raining of the country till he found that the passes 
could no loneer be retained*. 

Between Tyana and the commencement of the 
Cilician defiles, but nearest to the latter, was a 
camp, at which the younj^er Cyrus ^ halted, on his 
march to contend with his brother for the throne, 
and which thenceforth bore his name. On reaching 

• Mr. Mitford endeavours to account for the condoct of Ar- 
same^, by ibe suppoiiitioii ibul the aatrap was afraid of a revolt 
agftiDSt bU aatboritj. ** In some parts of Cilicia," nAys he, 
" lerolt waa laadjTi aod noleaa the Persiaa eommaoder ooald 
bava tima to eolleet provisions, wbieli oiigbt eaabla bim to aab- 
sist io his post, afaould tba Cilicians blockade him on ona aida, 
aod tba Greeks attack him on the olboTt bis titoation mnat ba 
bopaless." I am notawara that there axtsts an^ reason for sup- 
polling that the Cilicians were at all disposed lo rebel. On the 
contrary, we have the evidence of Arrian, that at least a part of 
them were tiritil^ aflached to the Persian gnverntncnt. Besides, 
it is highly improbable, that thej would break out into insorreo- 
tion at the very moaieiU when JDarias was at hand with a formi- 
dable army. 

• Carlius represents this camp as having been that of (lie elder 
Cjrras, where be bailed oo biii march againttl Cru::ius. aud tiiis 
opinion la adopted by the aatbor of ** The Life and Aotions of 
Alexander tba Great/* '* Tbe elder Cyrus/' says the biographer, 

fortified it aa a stationary position. As Alexander came front 
tbe Anojra road, he did not follow tbe steps of tbe younger 
Cjroa, wbo, we know from XenopboD, formed no statiooarj 
eamp there. We may, therefore, be certain, that Curtias on this 
occasion followed the better aiitliorit y." I must, however, agree 
with Arrian. In tbe first place, there is uo reason to conhider 
this to be a fortified or stationary camp, Seoofidly, wo know, 
from Xenophoo, that the younger Cyrus did acluully encamp on 
this spot, ill passing from Tyana to Tarsus ; a circniiii> lance which 
was sufficient to give bis name to it. Thirdly, it is contrary to 
tbe faot, that Alexander " did not follow the steps of tbe younger 
Cyros«" From Tyana to Tarsos be porsned tbe same route as 
Ibe Persiaa priooe« FonrtUy, tbe invasion of tbe elder Cyroa 
was not made tbrongb tbe aonthem hot tbe central provinces, 
and there does not appear to be any gronnd for baliavinij that ba 
approached tbe Ciiiaian frentian 
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this point, Alexander perceived that the pass was 
occupied by the Persians. Ignorant of their num- 
bers and their want of resolution* be did not deem 
it prudent to venture upon an open attack. Leav- 
ing, therefore, Parmenio encamped with the heavy- 
armed troops, he silendy marched, under cover of 
darkness, with his ^ards and lig^ht troops, to sur- 
prise the eoemy. They had, however, heard of his 
intention, and bad already takeu flight^. In the 

* The aiuhor of *• Tbe Life and Actions of Alexander the 
Great" asserts, tkiat " Alexander entereil ibe muuotaiD passes 
bj Dight, and torned the enemy's posttioo*" To aocoant for tbe 
faeilitj with whiob the fiontioo wa« torned, he etete«, thet " the 
seath-eMlero pert of Ceppedocle is aa eleveted step, whence tbe 
waters thet do not flow into the Haljs» he?e fail snflieient to 
harst throogh tbe barriers of MoiiDt Tmms, in tbeir ooorse to 
the Ciliciao sea. Tbe ravines are oooseqaeatlj ?erj narrow, 
and of ^eat depth, and form defiles * where one man is better 
to prevent tbari ten to make wa^.' The main pass, situated be- 
tween Tj'ana and Tarsus, has often been celebrated in ancient 
histories. But its value as a military post has been much exag- 
gerated, of v^hicb tbe best proof is, that no successful defence of 
it is recorded in bistorj. The main ridge of Moont Taarns is 
interseeted in this ? icinit j bj so manj streams, thet greet tdvaii* 
tages ere plaeed at tbe eommand of the esseiltot, end eaahle 
him to eboose bis point of etteek.*' 

Tbe learned author appears to be in error, both as to tbe oeose- 
wblch induced the enemj to i|nit tbe pass, and as to the nalnre 
of the pass itself. There is no anthority for asserting that the pass 
WMs tarned. Fear alone is the canse indicated by Arrian for tbe 
Uigbt of the Persians, and Curtios assigns, verv ratiotuill y, their 
scanty number as tbe reason of that fear. ** The fall (of the 
rivers) suOicient to burst ihrouorh tbe barriers of Mount Tanros,'* 
and " tbe inanjr streams which iulersect the main ridge of Mount 
Taorns in this vicinity are whoUj creations of the brain. From 
tbe Cappadoeian side of Monnt Tanros not a single stream hreeke 
through tbe mighty berrier. Considerably to tlie eastwm^, tbe 
Saras, or Seihon» is, indeed, supposed to pass through a remifi* 
cation wbicb eatends, in a soath-eestern direotion, from the sooth 
side of aoti-Teoros, and, in like manner, a tribatarj stream to 
the Seihon winds throa^h another ramification to the westward. 
But neither of the defiles formed by them is approachable from 
Cappadocia^ tbe whole width of Taarus being interposed* Nor 
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course of the following morning, his whole army 
paBsed this seemingly insurmountable barrier. For 
some time the monarch could scarcely believe that 
the hasty retreat of the Persians was not a stratagem 
to draw him into ambuscades; and, when he was 
convinced that they had fled, he felicitated himself 
on the good fortune which made him unresisted 
master of a position where, as he truly remarked, 
he and all his followers might have been destroyed, 
by only rolling down stones upon them from the 
surrounding^ mountains. 

Alexander had cleared the defiles, and was de- 
scending towards the plain, when intelligence was 
brought to him, that Arsames was preparing to 
abandon Tarsus, and that the citizens were appre- 
hensive of being plundered by the departing Per- 
sians* He instantly poshed forward, with only his 
cavalry and light infantry, and reached the city in 
time to prevent any injury from being done by 
Arsames, who now retreated with the garrison to 
the Syrian tVontier. 

Tarsus, thus easily won by Alexander, seemed 
destined to witness the termination of his earthly 
career. Through the city flows the Cydnus, a full 
and limpid stream, whicb^ having its rise in the 
rocks of Taurus, by the melting snows of which it 
is fed, preserves during its comparatively short 
course tne native coldness of its waters. Heated, 
fatigued, and covered with dust by bis hurried 
march, Alexander plunged into the river to enjoy 
the refreshment of bathing. Fifteen centuries later, 

between Tyana and Tnrsus do there exist any snbordinate passes ; 
the detiie which Alexander passed through bein^^ the only road 
between the two cities. Whenever it happens, as for instance 
in inanj parts of t!>e Alps, that a vallej or defile has lateral vai- 
leys opening ioto it, the position majr be turned; but, io this 
e«M, the abtenoe of all luoh lateral ooninaDieatioiia» aod the 
oonfomatioD of tbe paaa itself, rendered aadi an operatioB im* 
praotioahle. 
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the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, yielding to the 
same pleasarable impulse, was swept away by the 
rapid current. Alexander did not perish on the 
spot, but the consequence of his imprudence was a 
severe fever, attended by spasms and complete pri- 
vation ul bleep, w hich sj>eedily brought him to the 
very ver^re of the grave. 

At this crisis, when all the other physicians of 
Alexander had given him over, and deatii seemed 
to be inevitable, Philip, the Acaraanian, a man 
eminent for medical knowledge, was called in to his 
assistance. The service was not without danger, 
there being a strong probability that, in case of the 
king*s dying, the Macedonians might ascribe his 
loss to the remedy instead of the disease. It was 
rendered infinitely more dangerous by a circum- 
stance which occurred at this impoiiunt moment. 
While Philip was engaged in mixing up the potion, 
a letter was brought to the king, from Parmenio, in 
which he was warned to beware of the physician, it 
being reported that he bad been largely bribed by« 
Darius to administer poison to his sovereign. On 
this trying occasion, Alexander manifested a calm 
courage and a confiding spiiiL which cannot be too 
highly praised. Tutiing the letter into the hand of 
Philip, and fixing his eyes on the countenance of 
the calumniated Acamaiiian, he at the same time 
lifted the doubtful potion to his own lips, and 
drank it without hesitation* The recovery of the 
monarch soon attested the skill and innocence of 
the physician, and Philip thenceforth justly enjoyed 
the friendship of Alexander. 

About seventy miles to the eastward of Tarsus, 
where, at the gull of Issus, the coast turns abruptly 
to the south, the peninsula of Asia Minor ends, 
and Syria begins. Tn this spot that part of the 
chain of Taurus which was known as Mount Ama. 
nus, approaches dosely to the sea. Two passes, at 
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Bome distance from each other^ intersect the ridge 
of Amanus; the principal of which, and the nearest 
to the golf, is the Syro-CUician pass or gate, on the 
road from Tarsus to Antioch. From Mpe, now 
Ayas, all ronnd the gulf, the space between the 
mountains and the sea is very contracted ; but by 
far the most difficult part of the pass is that which 
extends from Alexandria, the modem Scanderoon, 
to a considerable distance beyond Bylan. Here 
one dehle succeeds to another, full of the wildest 
scenery, and offering, if even tolerably defended^ 
almost impassable obstacles to the progress of an 
invader ^ 

* A tolenble idea of the natore of tbe ooantrj, betwees Soao* 
derooD and the soathern end of tbo past, aad the diffioaltias 
whiob il oppom to tbe march of ao wtmy^ maj be obtained from 

the following deeeription, given in hie Travels in Asia and Africa, 
hj Mr. Parsons, who, for six jears, was consnl at Scanderoon, 
It must, however, be remarked, that not one half of the Sjrro- 
Cilician chain of defiles is here deticribed. '* There are four 
passes, the first and third are artificial, tbe second and fourth 
natural. The greater part of tbe road after the ascent i)egio8 M 
bteep and rugged, which contioaes for about baif an hour's ride, 
then ^oa arrive at a level spot of about four honditid jard» eX' 
tent, which leads to the descent of a verjr steep stonj hill ; at 
the bottom of whiob is a 6oe sbadjr grof e, and a small plain 
aboot one hundred jards over, tbe trees of which are so loajr, 
and so close to each other, that no snnbeams can penetrate them ; 
with a constant stream of excellent water, to which the birds in 
sammer flock in sooh numbers, that it is difficolt to determine 
whether their sinc^ing^ or the mnrraurin'^ of the water is most de- 
lightful ; DOliiing can excel llieir union. It is the custom in 
sumiiier for travellers to alight and eiijoj' this cool retreat. In 
winter tliin very spot is quite the reverse, when it nut only 
bleak and cold, but is clothed with a horrid gloom, approaching 
to darkness. It is then the retreat of tigers and other beasts of 
prey, and of an innnnerable qaantitj of jackals, which come 
down from the monntuns to find shelter from the severiij of the 
cold* In this season all travellers are canlioos to examine their 
fire-arms, and travel in companjr. The jackals are so numerous 
in the plains of Scanderoon in snmmer, that tbe continual bowl, 
ing daring the night is distiootlj heard on board the ships in tbe 
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To secure this key of Asia Minor and Syria was 
the 6r8t step which was taken by Alexander after 
his restoration to health. Parmenio was accord- 
ingly dispatcbed for this purpose^ with the aaxiliary 
foot, the Greek mercenaries, the Thraciaiw oom- 
manded by Sltalces, and the TheMallaii faorse. On 
this occasion, as on many others, the Persian gene- 
rals were guilty of unpardonable neq^ligence. The 
pass was left unprotected by them; and, without 

bay, but tliey never appear until the dusk of tlie evening, and 
tiien are 6o very sUy that it is dIfHcuIt to get a tair >hot them. 

•* After pa8!*iri|; this shadv grove, the ascent in vrrndijal lor 
about half an hour, and then very sleep for a t^uurter of au liuur 
more, which leads to a path of about twenty yaids, where ooly 
one euDel or borae cu pass «t • line. This rosd is artifieiiUjr 
conatroeted of eartb and stooes» witboot oonoal, wbiob oas be 
moted at pleasare» as it fills op a chasm io tbe noaotain ; the 
retnoTal of it woold make a fall hoar's diflference, as yoa mast go 
oirouitoosly to get into tbe road; this is called the first aod 
least difficult pass into Syria. After passing this place, is a 
good road for about a mile of gradual ascent, tolerably shaded 
bv tall pines, one of which i^ remarkably lar^e, and is called 
the liHlfwav tree between Scainieroon and Hyhiri. It is usual 
for those tiavellers who are aictniiing lo alight and give their 
horses a little rest, v%hilt>t tbe rider in the mean time smokes bis 
pipe under tbo sbady boQgbs of this fHeodlj troe« Soon ifter 
passing this treo tbe road is rugged and varj steep, wbiob con- 
linites foil half ao boor» when tbe second pass oommeoces, which 
is formed bjr a steep rocky monntain on the tefl» aod a precipice 
on tbo right ; this path is not more than set en feet in the broad- 
est part, or more than one handred yards io length. I plumbed 
the precipice, and found it to be twentyj^even varf^s deep, with 
a rngged rocky Ijottoni, and of so terrible an aspect that it is 
believed that none but the horses and camels of the country 
would have courage to pass, and yet they have no other ro^d. 
Three loaded camels fell down the precipice and were killed on 
the spot within my remembrance ; aod what is very remarkable, 
in less than thirty boors after their loads were taken off there 
was not left a piece of flesh, bntall was devonred bj tbe Toltores 
In the day, and tbe beasts of prej (mostly jackals) in the night. 
Tbe vultures in these monaiains are oocomnionlj large and 
nomeroos. 

'* After passing this preoipioe is a winding and mgged hillf 
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striking^ a blow, Parmenio gained a position which, 
had it been guarded by courage and experience, 
might have set his utmost efforts at defiance. 

Hemmed in between the sea and the southern 
branch of Taums, the long and narrow province of 
( ilicia was divided into two parts, which received 
their denominations from the nature of the ground; 
the westward portion being called Cilicia Trachea, 
the mountainous or rugged; the western portion, 

y/ery steep, of about four hundred yards ascent; on tbe ^^ummit 
is a small plain, at the end of wliirh commences the third pass, 
which is cot through a very high and rocky niountaui, so very 
steep that, to ascend or descend it, the hor»es, camels, &c. are 
obliged to make a zig/.ag track. The pass itself is crooked, 
about tweoty feet wide, and from the top to the bottom two hun- 
dred ind aeteo yard*. The rocks on eaob side, at Bommit, 
whiob are foil ifteen jtrdi in height, sod oontinae Uie whole 
length of the pass, seem to heog in vmnj pieces perpendicnlerlj 
over the heeds of the passengers ; this is do&e hj art, to make 
the pass seem the more tremendous. If men were placed on 
each side oo the summit of the moantaio, tbey could roll down 
Much massy stones (which are placed there on purpose) as would 
not only overwhtlm man and horse, but very soon stop np the 
pass. There is no other passage for camels, horses, cvr. , but 
the native mountaineers climb up the sides ot the roountuln with 
their mui>keU, pistols, and sabres sluog about iht;ai» which no 
Other person ooold do onanaed. If a body of men and horse 
shonld descend half way where tbe enrve is sitoated, and tbe 
entrance of the pass at tbe bottom appears, which expands on 
plain groond so as to afford room to draw np foor or five handred 
men, snob a force placed there would be able to repel their op- 
ponents, as they would have firm footing ; whereas those descend- 
ing would with difficulty keep their hornes from falling, and be 
not only exposed to the fire of those (irawn up bt low, hut to the 
stones rolling down from the summit of the mountain on each 
suie. 

After desceiiUiug the pass as iar as the curve, the town ot 
Bylan appears, part directly in front, and part against tbe moun- 
tain on the left, where the booses seem to be piled on each other, 
from scTco to ten and twelve deep, the view being intersected in 
many places with tall walnnt and cypress trees ; among which 
three different falls of water are seen, rnsfaing down from the 
mountatoi with great impetoosity, and seeming at thai distance 
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Cilicia Campestris, the plain or champai^. Hie 
first of tbege, inhabited by a hardy reoe^ friendly to 
Persia* was still nnsnbdaed; Alexander^ in the 

precedinfif campai^^, having turned off into the 

interior before he reached the western boundary of 
Cilicia. Even the eastern part of the province was 
not yet wholly reduced to obedience. While, there- 
fore, Parmenio was securing^ the Syrian pa<5s, Alex- 
ander marched with the remainder the army to 

to fall from the h on. set. Oo geitiog to tli« bottom of the piss, 

the ground to the right expands, and the view in that direction 
extends quite to the pUin of Scanderoon, the c:n!f, and the moan- 
tains on the ("firamanian side. To the intermediate space on the 
side of the mountains, irntnediatel? in front, are seen many cas- 
cades of water, pourin^^ flown and foaming as tliej fall on the 
projecliug rock^ quite lo the plain below, where thej form into 
aeveral anall rivoleta, which st length, saited is one* winds 
■eitwa Ihe pliio to the les, which ta loen diatinetly* as well ma 
eirsrj ship or vsaad atiliog bj ; the whole foma snost besatlfiil 
lisdaespe. 

Keeping atrsight forward from the pass in the rood to the 
town of Byiao, on the right, is a poblio bnrial ground of about 
half an acre; on the left, and immediately at the foot of the 
mountain, a garden of about one acre : these are tlie onlv two 
level spots to be met with in or near the town, the rest being 
either high moiintHins, rocks and precipices, or frij^btfol cbasma. 
After pa^tkinji;; the garden, m the entrance into the town, through 
a street nearly a quarter of a mile in length, the saeeot being the 
whole wajr very steep, tbe atresm costtotiallj goshing dows is s 
torrent, ao sa to form s aheet of water covering tbe whole atreet. 
It ia confined from apreading on the left by tbe moontain, from 
whence it falls ; sud on the right by S Strong parapet wall, built 
on the edge of s precipiect which mns tbe whole length of the 
atreet. 

** Looking over the parapet wall is seen, at an immense defith, 
a small plain of about half a mile in diameter, seemingly enclosed 
on ail sideK bv mountains, so as to form an amphitheatre; the 
way to it is so very steep, that no man ever ventures to ride 
down. In descending the least steep parts of the moontain, 
there are many amall level places, on which la sstBoient earth to 
aflbrd room for borial-gronnd* and which are enclosed, by cypress 
trees ; on other places are planted frnit trees, anch as spticots* 
plams, pearSf snd^lifs; st the trunks of most of them are one 
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complete the conquest of Cilicia ; that Biane being 
wanting to render him undispoted master of the 
whole of Asia Minor. * 

In the course of his first day's march, Alexander 
reached Anchialus, the ruins of which bore witness 
to its oricrinal strength and magnificence. The 
tomb of the founder, Sardanapahis, kinjr of Assyria, 
was still standing, on the summit oi which was his 
statue, sculptured as being in the act of clapping 
the hands. The inscription^ in verse^ and in the 

or more vines planted, which are supported bj stieks or canes, 
laid from tree to tree, and from whicii the grapes bang in c1 asters. 
At the bottom of the descent ;tre five corn mills ; the water which 
supplies them is seen rannini^ down the mountain in five different 
serpentine channels, which appear at a distance to be natural, 
hot are artifrciallj contrived, in order to break the impetnosity of 
snch a (juaulitj of water falling in a direct line. Over several 
parts of these channels are bailt low boases, occupied by tanners 
and furriers ; near eaeh hoose are other boildings and ^ards, 
where they carry on their business wllboat annoyance to their 
neighboors in the town. The different paths down the monntain 
into the plain are likewise cot serpentine. The plain itself in 
one of the most delightfal spots in the world ; the surface is 
covered with grass, always ^reen, and so luxariar>t that cattle 
and sheep are feeding nn it all the year round ; though the mooti- 
tain.s which encircle it and the town (d B^'lan are covered with 
ice and snow four iiionths in the year. The whole of the plaifi 
is intersper^ied with diilerenl kinds of truii Ireeii, which are 
evergreen, owinj; 1o the water beiug led in meanders through a 
variety of channels quite over it; and to the noontains shelter- 
ing it from the inclemency of the weather, by which a contioaal 
spring is produced. 

" Passing still on to the south, after leaving the town of Bylan, 
commences the fourth and last pass into iSjrria, which, by way of 
distinction, is called the grand pass. Here the road is not more 
than ten feet wide in some places, or than fifteen in any part, 
with the mountain to the left, and a parapet wall of about four ' 
feet high to the right, froui which is seen the most horrible pre- 
cipice that can be imagined ; this chasm, between two high 
monntains, is from forty to fifty fathoms deep. The road, with 
its wall, coDtiDoes more than a mile in length before tt expands, 
the steep monntain and deep chasm aecompanving it all the 
way." 

VOL. VII. B B 
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ancient Assyrian character and kuiguage, is said to 
have been of the following tenor: 

** Sfirdanapalo!*, son of Atiacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anrhtalus and TarsQs. 
Traveller, eat, drink, be merry ; for all tdse 
That earth can give to us is not worth this" 

The concluding word referred to the gesture of 
clapping the hands. The last half of this inscrip- 
tion, which seems to invite only to reckless liber-* 
tinism, is affirmed, by De Guignes, to have an 

opposite meaning, and to be a form of speech often 
used in llie I'uneml ceremonies of the east, and 
intended to bring death to mind even anudsl the 
enjoyment of pleasures. Mr. Mitford, also, leans 
to the belief !hat its tendency was not immoral ; 
that it was designed to recommend civil order rather 
than immoderate luxury. 

At Soli, Alexander made a short pause, to garri- 
son the city, and to levy on it a contribution of two 
hundred talents, as a punishment for its attach- 
ment to the Persian sway. Then, with that part 
of his force which was best adapted Ibr operations 
in a mountainous and intricate country, he moved 
onward to the rugged Cilieiii. The natives had 
determined upon resistance; luit they were under 
the guidance of independent cliiefs who were jealous 
of each other, and consequently, in seven days, 
partly by arms and partly by conciliatory measures, 
ne succeeded in putting down all opposition. This 
being accomplished, he returned to Soli, where he 
sacrificed to ^sculapius, the whole of his army 
joining in the procession with lighted torches in 
their bands. He also gratified the multitude with 
theatrical representations and athletic games, in 
conclusion, to strengthen his interest at Soli, he 
established there a democratical consliiutuin He 
then visited the cities of Magarsus and Mallus, 
situated near the coasts to the eastward of Tarsuti. 
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At the former city he sacrificed to Minerva; at the 
latter to Amphilochus. The Mallians being de- 
sceDded from an Argive colony^ he, with reference 
to his own assumed descent from Hercules^ exone- 
rated them from the tribute which they had hitherto 
been accustomed to pay. He likewise reconciled 
the political dissensions which existed among them. 

While he halted at Soli, af\er his return from 
western Cilicia, Alexander received the welcome 
int ell licence that the cities of Caria, on the Ceramic 
guii^ which had hithertc^ held out for Darius> had 
been compelled to submit, and consequently the 
Persian monarch no longer possessed a single foot 
of territory within the whole extent of Lesser Asia. 
Orontobates, who had replaced Pexodorus as satrap 
of Caria, had for twelve months succeeded in holcf- 
in^ at bay the Macedonian generals, Ptolemy and 
Asander. At lenofth, however, he was defeated by 
them, with I lie loss of seven hundred of his loot 
and tifty horse killed, and a thousand prisoners. 
This decisive overthrow disabled him from resisting 
any longer, and, accordingly, the island of Cos, the 
citadel of Halicamassus, and the towns of Myndus, 
Caunus, Thera, Callipolis, and Triopium, were sur- 
rendered up to the conquerors. 

Darius in person, at the head of a powerful aiuiy, 
w.as now about to contend for empire with his 
youthful competitor. It was time that he should 
do so. When we contemplate the vast extent of 
the Persian empire, a dominion extending from the 
Hellespont and the Nile to the Indus, from the 
Caspian, the Aral, and the mountains of Caucasus, 
to the Erythrsean sea, it is impossible to repress 
a feeling of astonishment that such contemptible 



stop the career of the Macedonian invader. The 
defeat at the Granicus, though itself of minor im- 
portance, seems to have palled Persia. Though, 



eflforts should, up to thi 




iod, have been made to 
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as we have already slated, the am pire was, in truth, 
a heterogeneous, ill compacted mass, bending be- 
neath its own weight, still its resoaroes were such 
that, wisely appli^, the tithe of them would have 
been sofficient to set an enemy at defiance. Since 
Alexander first set fix>t on the Hellespontine coast, 
eighteen months had been allowed to elapse, with- 
out any vio^orous step having been taken to beat 
him hack; for with respect to the masterly plan of 
Memnon, tardily adopted and hastily abandoned, 
censure rather than praise is due to the govern men t. 
In those eighteen months, Asia Minor, itself a 
splendid kingdom, a country which was barriered 
in all directions by loity mountains, (nil of defiles 
and military posts, and, therefore, admirably calcu- 
lated for defensive warfare, was wrested from the 
monarch without a battle after the first, with scarcely 
a skiraiisii of any note, and witli only two sieges. 
What might have been done to retain the soverei<^nty 
of it, was, however, shown by Memnon at Halicar- 
nassus, and, subsequently, in the southeastern part 
of Caria, by the satrap Orontobates. As Darius 
was a man of courage, and not devoid of ability^ 
there appears to be no other way of accounting for 
his condnct, than by supposing, although history 
offers no evidence of it, that his authority was 
thwarted by internal disturbances, or by secret 
intrigues in tiie court and the provinces. 

At length, however, Darius drew toL:t ther an 
immense army, which he assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon. There he is said to have 
endeavoured to ascertain its strength by the rode 
mode which Xerxes employed, and Herodotus de- 
scribes, namely, by marching his legions into an 
enclosure capable of containing ten thousand men. 
In this instance, the operation is asserted to have 
been continued, without intermission, from the ris- 
ing till the setting of the sun. That the host was 
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enormously nuinerous is unquestionable; but the 
accounts vary so widely, that to ascertain the real 
number of combatants is impracticable. Arrian 
calls it six hundred thousand, Diodorus half a mil- 
lion, and Curtius three hundred and eleven thou- 
sand. The lowest estimate is, perhaps, that which 
approximates most nearly to the truth* But, even 
when the roll is thus diminished by one half, we 
most not imagoie that the whole of the Persian 
troops were qualified to act an efficient part Many 
would be imperfectly disciplined ; many would have 
no discipline at all, they bein<^ the mere swarm of 
marauders and attendants which always swell and 
encnnii)er an oriental camp. Of the myriads w hich 
were now brought into the field, it is probable that 
not more than two-tifths could be relied upon to 
bear the brunt of battle. Thirty thousand Greek 
mercenaries, sixty thousand Persian infantry, whom 
Arrian denominates Cardacs, tmined after the Gre- 
cian manner, and the Persian cavalry, a brave and 
active band, constituted this available portion of 
the multitudes who were led by Darius. 

While the component parts of this army were on 
their uiarcli irom the provinces, it became a question 
by whom they sliould be kd against the foe. The 
satraps contended that, in order to encourage the 
troops, the king in person should command them; 
and it is not improbable that, confident in his 
strength, and anxious to obtain the glory of over- 
coming: his adversary, Darius himself was of the 
same opinion* There was, however, at least one 
individual in the council, who not only doubted 
the policy of such a measure, but also of bringing 
at once into the field the whole military array of 
Persia. Charidemus, an officer of merit, whom 
Alexander had caused to be bunished from Athens, 
was now at the court of Darius. He represented 
to the monarch, that it would be far more prudent 
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for him to remain at the seat of goyemment, watch- 
ing the course of events, and proTiding: against 
reverses, than to stake the safety, and perhaps the 
very existence, of his empire upon one desperate 
throw. A hundred thousand men, of whom one- 
third ought to bt' Grecian mercenaries, led by an 
experienced general, would, he athrmed, suffice to 
bi^e the Macedonian invader. For this be pledged 
himself. The monarch was convinced by his argu- 
ments, but the satraps» who feared that the com- 
mand would be given to Charidemus« strenuously 
opposed his plan, and did not scruple to allege, 
that he sought to become the leader of the forces 
only that he might betray Persia into the power of 
lis eiieiny. He had already wounded national 
pride, by descanting on the incompetency of the 
native troops to cope with their hardy and skilful 
antagonists^ and, irritated by the calumnies against 
him» he now roused all the hatred of the satraps^ 
by branding them with the stigma of cowardice. 
Angered by the Athenian's honest freedom of 
speech, or his provoked violation of decorum, or, 
perliaps, yielding a momentary belief to the slan. 
derous uccusation ol treason, Darius hastily con- 
demned him to death. Charidemus was led out to 
execution, and, in his last moments, his ominous 
voice predicted that shame and ruin would speedily 
light upon the sovere^ who thus violated the laws 
of humanity and justice. Not naturally cruel, Da- 
rius, when the first burst of passion was over, deeply 
repented the deed, but his repentance unfortunately 
came too late to ^ave the life of his victim ^ 

^ Notwitbstaodiag tlie objections which, with respecl to the 
8tor^ of Cbaridemas, Mr. Mitford makes to the tesUmooj of 
Diodoros uid Curtius, I oftn see notbbg wbieb invilidates it. 
The two writers differ in some points, hot there is saoh a general 
ngreement between them as proves that their nnmtivo was 
drawn from n sooroe which was common to both. The tale was 
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The conduct of Darias on this occarion was not 
less impolitic than culpable. Such a sanguinary 
outbreak of tyranny, however it might be snbse- 

perhaps originally transmitted orally-, and we know that (radi- 
ticMiat V acconnts are seldom handed down wilhout many varia- 
tions io the particulars, iial Mr. Mitford discredits Diodorus 
and Cartias, bcotMe the/ reltte wkat ptsted m a eabinet ooMieil. 
As if it were iiUerlj iin|Nieiiible that the seoreU of a cabinet 
ooooeil tboald ever tranaiiire ; ae if tlie setrapi, who had avenged 
themselves npott a man whom tbej hated, would not be eager Io 
render bit memory obnoxious to the Persians, by disclosini; and 
dwelling apon the deprecifttory lang^nag'e which he had nned with 
regard to their couotrynien, when he was labouring to persuade 
Darios to rely principally on the Greeks! Mr. Mitford is not 
alwavs so fastidions as to the evidence which history requires. 
Diodoras aodCartins coucar in showing that the advice given (o 
Parias hj Charidemos was honeetljf intended (prudent it obvi- 
oaslj was), and, moreover^ that IHurinB repented of the erime 
which he bad committed in the heat of passion. Let na see what 
ooloor Mr* Mitford gives to the murder of ** this democrat/' as 
another writer, of similar sentiments, sneeringlj denominates the 
onfortuoate exile. 

** The Athenian Charidemas, arrogant and presamptuooK, of an 
intriguing disposition, making himself obnoxious to mauv; per- 
haps to Greeks nut ie^^s than to Persians, with integrity at least 
doubtful, formerly a spy at the Macedonian court, became sus- 
pected at the Persian. Occasion thns being taken, more imme- 
diatelj from insolence, it ta said, in urging advice to the king 
himselfy he was arrested, and in the summary manner of orientid 
judicature, condemned aod executed.*' 

Let ns say nothing of the cold-blooded tone in which a murder 
is recorded, and even obliquely defended. How stand the facts? 
To justify this virulent attack on the character of Charidemus, 
there exists not a tittle of evidence, excej)t we receive as such a 
slight incidental censure which Diudorus bestows ou bis impru- 
dent freedom of speech, and an allnsion to him in the life of 
Phocion hf Plutarch. It la probable, indeed, that Gharidemoa 
visited the Macedonian capital to watch the movements of Philip ; 
but it is a strong circnmstanee in his favour that Eticbines, from 
whom we learn this, and who doubtless would williogij have 
censured him coald he have fomid a pretext for so doing-, savs 
nothing to impeach hira. But Cliaridemus was ot^ the popular 
party, and was the friend of Demosthenes, and this alone ia suf- 
ficient to render him criminal io the sight of Mr. Mitford. 
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qoenlly deplored by him, could not but alienate 

the hearts of the Greek mercenaries from him, and 
fetter llieir lon^i^ues at niomeiils when, perhaps, the 
NiUely of a crown mi^rht depeud upon his rt'ceiving 
prutlcnl and dihiiULiosh d oounseL Wlion it 1>*^- 
came known in Greece, though it might not intiroi- 
date the mere instrument of war, the private soldier, 
it would deter leaders of high mind from exnomg 
themselves to death, and to indignity, whicn to a 
lody spirit is more insufferable than tne deprivation 
of existence. But at present, its prejudicial effect 
wouUl not be felt beyond his camp, and he mig-ht 
still hope for the services of volunteers from Greece. 
FiVen when they at length ceased to tluoni; to him, 
he iin<;lit derive assistance Irom their rulers. More 
than one of the Grecian states was disposed to fa. 
vour him, but Laceda^mon was warmest in bis cause. 
Agis, its sovereign, had talent, bravery, and ambi* 
tlon, and the deatli of Memnon offered to bim the 
chance of not only succeeding the deceased ^neral 
as head of the anti-Macedonian Greeks, and carry- 
ing his phm into effect, but also of rendering Lace- 
da?mori once more the dominant power among the 
Hellenic republics. For tbe purpose, therefore, of 
concerting tlie necessary operations, Agis sailed with 
a single trireme to Syphnus, one of the Cyclades, 
which was then the station of the Persian fleet, under 
Phamabazus and Autophradates* 

Such was the situation of affairs at tbe period 
when Darius put his unwieldy army in motion to 
seek the Macedonian invader. Pursuing his en- 
cumbered march tliroii'^h Mesopotomia, and tbe 
northern division oi Syria, whicli \yove the name of 
Comagene, he at length pitched his camp at Sochi or 
Sochus. From the spot where the rapid Orontes 
joins the stream which issues out of the lake of An- 
tioch there extends, for some miles to the northward, 
along the foot of mount Amanus, a plain sufficiently 
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ample to admit ot u lart^e army being maMtviivreft 
upon it without embarrassment. It was near the 
southern extremity of this plain that Zenobia was 
defeated by Aurelian, at the battle of Immas. To. 
wards the centre of the flat opens out the pass which 
is now named from the town of Beiian^ and which 
is the last and most difficult of the passes between 
Issus and Syria. Sochij where Darius fixed his 
head quarters, is supposed to have been situated a 
little to the northwara of the pass of Beilan, pro- 
bably at Derbesak, on the river Aswad, which flows 
into the lake oi Antiuch. 

By the leaders of the (Treek mercenaries, particu- 
larly by Amyntas, the son oi Antiochus, it was 
urged that on this spot, where all bis forces could 
be brought into play, and where his cavalry, one of 
the most effective parts of his host, would have 
abundant space for its evolutions, Darius ought to 
give batde. The monarch, however, was reluctant 
to pause. The seeming tardiness of Alexander's 
movements, occasioned by his illness at Tarsus and 
the necessity of putting down opposition in Cilicia, 
had deluded Darius into a beliel that his rival was 
shrinking from the contest, and that, unless he 
hastened ouward, he should lose, by the flight of 
Alexander, the glory of conqneriTiq;^ him. His flat- 
terers too, contributed to conbrm him in this error by 
loudly echoing it, and by arrogantly declaring that 
the Persian cavalry alone would suffice to tread the 
Macedonian army under foot Amyntas, neverthe- 
less, persisted in affirming, that, wherever Darius 
might be, thither would Alexander hasten to meet 
him; and his opinion so far prevailed that Darius 
remained for aw hile at Sochi. 

The prediction of Atnyntas was speedily verified. 
Alexander was at Mallus when he learned the arrival 
of Darius at Sochi. Eairer to bring the struggle to 
an issue, he summoned his principal o&cers, and 
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commtinicated to them the tidiiif^ which he had 
received. Their feelings were in unison witli his 
own, and, acoordingly> they were unaDimoas for 
marching against the Persians. On the foilouring* 
morning, therefore, be advanced with his whole 
army through the defiles, passing by Issns, where 
he left his sick and wounded, and on the second day 
he reached Myriandrus, a town situated between 
Mount Piei ia and Mount Amanus, at the entrance 
ot the last and worst portion of the Syro-Cilician 
strait. A violent storm of wind and rain, which 
arose during the night, retained him in his camp 
near that place, and even, it would appear, pre- 
vented him from taking the commonest military 
precautions to render his position secure. 

To the northward of the pass by which Alexander 
advanced, and not more than fifteen or sixteen milts 
distant from it, is another, which, from its crossing 
Mount Amanus, is called the Amanic pass. This 
route falls into the other, in the vicinity of Issus. 
Though it opposed many obstacles to a march, yet 
the event proved that it was pervious by an army. 
That Alexander should have taken no measures 
whatever to guard himself in this quarter, implies 
either strange negli<;ence in failing to acquire the 
requisite knowledge of the country, or as straniie 
negligence in omitting to secure this inlet into 
Cilicia. Takinp: advantair^ of this omission, Darius 
made a masterly movement, which, had it been 
followed up with equal skill, might have been fatal 
to the Macedonian army. Marching by his right 
from Sochi, he pushed through the Amanic pass, 
and seized upon Issus; thus turning the left of 
Alexander, and placing himself in his rear. The 
sick and wounded Greeks who had been left at Issus 
were inhumanly put to death; by order of Darius, 
as Arrian asserts, but it is more [irobable that they 
were slain by the barbarian irregulars of the Persian 
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army. On the folio wing day, the monarch contU 
nued his march to the Pinarus, one of the torrent 
streams which descend from Mount Amanos ; there 

he halted bis army, which filled the whole of the 
space between the moualaiiib and the sea^ 

^ Apptreotlj looking ralb«r to the malt of the meanoro than 
to Iti intriimio inerit» Arrita cetisareii the moTement of Dtrlat* 
and considers it as having beon pfomptod by some e?il genivs. 
His objections to it are. that the groand wSs too confined io 
allow of Darias availing himself of his snperior nombers, and 
that Alexander was in the rear of the Persian monarch. The 
second of these allegations hardly deserves notice. Tn the rear 
of Darias, Alexander certainljr was not Had he been so, he 
would have cut oft' his retreat. Yet, so far was he from being 
able to effect this desirable object, that, even after he had ntterlj 
defeated i)ariu.s» be coald not prevetjl the routed Persians from 
escaping bj the Amanic pass. That the ground was unfavourable 
for a large armjr must be admitted ; but it should be remembered, 
that it was obviously the intention ofDarios to penetrate farther 
into the defile, and hem in Alexander at the narrowest part of it, 
where oven the Macedonian army would not bavo room to act, 
no intention which was frnstrnted by tbe rapid return of Alex.- 
ander ; and th;it, as I have sugi^ented in the text, it is probable 
the positron on the Pinarns wa«? taken up in consequeiire of the 
presiiiiied necessity for covering the Araaru'c pass. Had ilie Per- 
sian monarch chosen a position more to tbe southward, he most 
have relinquished his corainuoication with the pass, and, conse- 
quentlj, with Sj/ria. After all| il mtty allow ol a duubl, whether 
it wonld not hoTo been more advantageons for him to tnhe tho 
bold step of giving up bis line of operations with S/ria, and mak- 
ing Cilicin tho bnsis of n new one. The Pjramos and the Sams, 
riTOrsof some magnitude, the former covered by Mallns, Mopsus, 
nnd Ananarba, offered defensible points ; tbe champaign CiUcia« 
a fertile ooontry, could snppljr him with provisions ; a dispo- 
sition to renew their allegiance to hira had hegnn to be shown in 
many parts ; and retreat, if Keedftil, wa<i open by the Cilician 
pass to Tyana, and perhaps by tbe vale of tlie Pyraraas. How in 
this case, if the Persians had kept their ground but for a short 
time, Alexander vvuuhi have coau ived to subsist his army, is not 
manifest.— 'Visionary as this may appear to some, a plan nearly 
similar was contemplated by Napoleon, during tlie latter part of 
the campaign of 1813 ; when he purposed relinqnishtng the left 
bank of tbe Elbe, and bis oommonieations with France, and con- 
centrating all bis strength to defend the country between the 
Oder nnd tbe Elbe. On tbe aide of Nnpoleon there wonld hato 
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The situation of the son of Philip was now sm- 
fibular and critical. He was completely separated 
from his basis of operations. On the one side was 
the sea, over which his enemy held nndlspated 

been one dinadfantage udtor wbieb Diriot woold not have 
iaboureii. The Prastian people were aniveraalljr and bitterlj 
hostile to him; while, on the contrary, at least a majority of the 
natives of Asia Minor were friend) v to thp Persian monarch. — 
Bat, whatever njHv be thought of the ft^asibilUj of this jtroject, 
it ^eetDH unaccoQutable that, having liuch laj^riads at his com- 
mand, Du-ioa aboald not, at hit departure from Soehi, hate 
ttobed a portion of tbtfli to tbe pM» of Boilao, for the parpose of 
drawing tbo attontion of Aloxaader to that qaarter, faaraastng hia 
rear while bo was returoing: to liana, and keeping a portion of 
bit forcett occapied on tbe dajr of battle. Nor ia it obvioaa wbj 
he omitted to detach his redundant troops to produce a di*ersior> 
in Cilicia :ind the corit erjuinoo?* provinces, where the Mncedonian 
force wud weak, and the people were not aa jrel babilaated to 
jield obedience to their Greek masters. 

Mr. Sainle Croix is so anxious to exonerate Alexander from 
oegligeoce, in leavlog tbe Ananle paaa angoarded. tbat be repre- 
aeata bia eoodaet at bating been prompted by policy. Alex- 
ander/' aa^a be» **lell this pass opeo to Darius, in order to draw 
bim to a spot where he could oot bring all bis forces into actioa.**' 
There is not a sellable in anj ancient historian to warrant tbi» 
statement, and the narrRMve of Arrian is directly in opposition to 
it. If, indeed, AlexHJi(ier could have h< en guilty of such a dHn- 
gerous absurdity, he would have weil deserved to be charac- 
terised as '* Macedonia's madman." 

It ia worthy of remark, how, %vith an earnest deaire to plnee the 
oondnot of Alexander in a fnvonrable light, Napoleon, almoat in- 
Tolontaritjr, oonelodea bjr prooonneing bia eondemnation. " Alex* 
ander/* aaja be, " merits the glory be bna enjoyed for ao maaj 
agea avongit all nations." Tbe oonanmniate anilitarj geoias and 
experience of the modern warrior soon, however, checks his clas- 
sical prejudice'^ , ntid he adds, "But suppose he had been defeat 
at Issns, where the army of Darius was drawn up in order ol" Ijal- 
tle on bis line of retreat, with its left to the mountainst and its 
right to the sea; whilst the Macedonians bad their right towardn 
tbe moontaioa, tbeir left towards fbe tea, and tbe paaa of Cilloia 
behind tbem ! or suppose be bad been beaten at Arbein, witb tbe 
Tigria, tbe Euphrates, and the deaerta in his rear, witbont fort- 
resses, and at nine hundred leagues from Macedon 1 or, anppose 
he had been vanqnisbed by Poma» when tbe lodna waa eloae 
behind him!" 
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mastery ; on the other, the ditficult defile of Beilan, 
and, beyond that, a hostile and danp^erous country; 
in his rear, a series of passes and the whole of the 
Persian host. To proceed towards Syria, even if he 
succeeded in reaching that province, would only 
delay his ruin for a short time ; to remain in his 
present position was impossible, as the want of pro- 
visions mast soon be fatal i to retrace his footsteps, 
and give battle to Darius, was a hazardous measure, 
but il was the only one that oliered a chance of 
extricating himself from the perils which surrounded 
him. 

Tt is astonishing that, divided as Alexander was 
from Darius by so narrow an interval, the move- 
ments of the latter should have been so imperfectly 
known, or rather so entirely unknown, as they were 
to the former. The march of more than half a mil- 
lion of men, or even of the moiety of that number, 
mast have occupied a considerable tirne^ atid could 
hardly have been conducted in unbroken silence. 
Yet it is clear that the Macedonian monarch had 
not the slightest knowledge of it till it was accom- 
plished, and that he then remained doubtful as to 
the correctness of his information. Leanino; towards 
incredulity, he, nevertheless, despatciied a thirty- 
oared galley across tlie bay, to reconnoitre. His 
scouts soon returned^ with the news that the whole 
of the Persian army was encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Issus. 

To suppose that Alexander beard this intelli- 
gence without some feelings of apprehension cross- 
ing his mind, would be to suppose that he was 
devoid of understanding. But he did not receive it 
unmoved. On the contraiy, it is evident that it 
excited no trifling alarm. The monarch, however, 
was too politic to (himp the <oura<re of his troops 
by making them participate in his fears. He knew 
that to inspire confidence he must himself seem to 
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possess iL Accordingly, having convened in council 
all bis principal officers, he addressed to them a 
specioas harangue, in which every topic of eacou. 
ragement was set forth in the fairest colours. Tbe 
march of Daiins into the strait^ where, crowded and 
confused, bis countless numbers, far from bein^ 
use III 1, would hv only a source of embarrassment, 
was, he declared, nothing less than an intervention 
of the gods, who thus ensured tbe victory to the 
Greeks. Enlarging on the hravery, the strength, 
tbe long experience, of his own free-bom soldiers, 
he contrasted with them the foes whom they were 
to combat, an effeminate, luxurious, and enervated 
race of slaves. He reminded them of the glory 
which they would acquire, but he did not rely opon 
glory alone to stimulate their exertions ; tbe hope 
of honndless rew ^ird was held out lo them, uml ttjev 
weie tuld tbat one decisive blow would lay ihe 
whole of Asia prostrate at their feet, and bring their 
toils to a close. In conclusion, he called to their 
remembrance tbe triumphs which they had already 
won ; and referring to tbe retreat of the ten thou- 
sand, he urged that if they, who were far less nu- 
merous and less expert troops than his own, coold 
laugh to scorn the Persian power, and vanquish all 
that (iared oppose them, from the walls of Babylon 
to the Euxine sm, it was impossible to doubt that 
Darius was now destined to sustain an utter and 
irretrievable defeat. Animated by his eloquence, 
his hearers pressed round him. lavished on him 
acclamations and embraces, and loudly demanded 
to be led against the foe. 

In the present posture of affairs, there was not a 
moment to be lost. If the Persians arrived at the 
narrowest part of the defile sooner than Alexander, 
egress for the Greeks would be difficult, or perhaps 
impossd)Ie. As ^rxm, therefore, as the council 
broke up, orders were issued to the army to snatch 
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a hasty meal, uiid then prepare to niarrli. In the 
meanwhile, a detachment was sent forward to recon. 
noitre. At dusk» Alexander followed with the whole 
of his forces, and at midnight he reached the point 
which was the abject of his solicitode. Happily 
for him, be found that his negligent adversaries had 
taken no steps whatever to secure this important 
post Here he encamped for the night ; rest being 
requisite, to enable liis men to act their parts vMtli 
vigour in the pending contest. He himself, uilh 
attendants bearing torches, ascended a lofty hilJ, and 
offered sacrifices there to the presiding genius of t he 
place. From this eminence he could view in the 
distance the Persian camp, spreading to an almost 
interminable extent, and from its innumerable fires, 
— OS is even at this day the case with an oriental 
army,— presenting the sublime appearance of a ge- 
neral conflagration. 

At break of day, Alexander resumed his march. 
It was necessarily slow, though no attempt was 
luacie to oppose it, for the narrowness of the ground 
compelled liim to move in a close and prolonged 
column. At length, as he approached 
the Pinarns, the space expanded, and af- 
forded room to range his army in battle qi\^|ii, 4, 
array. On his right were the mountains, 
on his left was the sea ; bis line filling up the whole 
of the interval, and having the Pinarus in its front 
The number of his army Is not known, but it was 
probably greater than when he landed in Asia. 
Prom the extreme right to the centre of his position, 
his line consisted of the divisions oi Nicanor, Coenus, 
and Perdiccas, (the last two being sections of the 
phalanx, which on this occasion was divided into 
live brigades;) some light troops; and the Compa- 
nion, Macedonian, and Thessalian cavalry. Thrown 
back from his right, at an obtuse angle, were the 
Agrians, a body of cavalry, and another of archers. 
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to Ijold in check (host^ I^trsian troops which were 
posted on his tlank, and overlooked him from the 
hills. As usual, the right wing of his army was led 
by Alexander himself, and to this wing was assigned 
the task of commeocing the attack. Tlie left of the 
Macedonian army was composed of the Cretan and 
Thraciaa archers* the Peloponnesian and allied ca^ 
valry, and three brigades of the phalanx, the latter 
under Amyntas, Ptolemy, and Meleager*. The 
command of the infantry was entrusted to Craterus, 
but the whole of the left wing was under the orders 
of Parmenio, who was strictly ordered to mainiaiii 
Ids i^round, that his flank migfht not be turned by 
the Persians. In consequence of his being seriously 
pressed by the enemy, Parmenio was subsequently 
joined by the Tbessalian cavalry, which Alexander 
sent round the rear to support him. 

In choosing the right bank of the Pinaros as bis 
fidd of battle, Darius was probably actuated by the 
wish to keep up his communication with Syria, 
through the Amanic pass. But, whatever may have 
been tlie aiotivc of his choice, the choice itself sub- 
jected him to the serious disadvantages of crowding 
his gigantic army within a confined area, and also 
of preventing him from oiUdanking his opponents. 
iSo cramped was he in his movements, that, when 

* Sneh is the amngeniciit given by Arriao ; bat Cartint stfttM 
tbat on\y Cmterat ww atider the command of Parmeoio, and I 
am disposed to tbiak that bis statomoot is oorrect, and thai 
Amyntas, Ptolemy, and Meleager, or a part of them, were 
actively enfi^Bged under the king. As the attack was to be 
made by the right, while the left was to act on the defensive, it 
seems unlikely that ihree oat of five brigades of the pbalann 
wonM be j^iven to Paiinc'iiio. Besides, w'^ ktKjw that Piolemr, 
the commander oi one oi iUost three brigades, did aulualiy iihare 
in the attack, aod was slain in the desperate combat whicb en* 
saed* In fact, the whole of Alexander's army, except the far- 
thest divisions on the left, appears to have crossed the Pinanis* 
With respect to bis mode of marsballiog the Persians Cartius is 
nndoiihtedlj in error* 
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he heard of Alexander's approach^ he was compelled 
to send thirty thousand horse ^nd twenty thousand 

light troops over the Pinarus, for the purpose of ob- 
tainina: the necessary space lo march his effective 
force into line. In the centre of his front, he sta- 
tioned the (xreek mercenaries, thirty thousand in 
number. He himself, according to ancient custom, 
occupied^ in a chariot with four horses abreast, a 
conspicuous station in the centre. On each flank, 
the drreeks were supported by thirty thousand Car* 
dacs, who, as we have seeuj were disciplined, though 
imperfectly, in the Grecian manner. Beyond bis 
left, the mountain assumed a semilunar form, the 
concavity of the crescent being turned towards the 
plain, and its southern horn bending round almost 
into the rear of Alexander's right wing. Here 
twenty thousand light troops were posted by Darius. 
At the first view it would appear that, from this 
enveloping point, the saiety of the Macedonian ri^^ht 
might have been greatly endangered; but, eitiier 
the ground was unfit for military movements, or 
those who held it were of dastardly spirit, for no- 
thing was accomplished or even attempted by them, 
and they wer& finally held in check oy only three 
hundred horse, the rest of the troops which had 
been opposed to them being withdrawn by Alex- 
ander to strengthen his attacking columns. The 
Persian cavalry was recalled from beyond the Pi- 
narus, and arrayed on the right, facing that portion 
of Alexander's forces which was led by Parmenio. 
Behind his first line, the monarch drew up, in 
almost endless ranks, the vast remauider of his 
troops; a mob rather than a collection of service- 
able soldiers. The right bank of the river in his 
front, steep towards the mountains, gradually be- 
came more easy of access as it approached the sea, 
and wherev^ it was accessible it was defended by 
earth works and palisades. This precaution excited 
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the coarse ridicule of the Macedonians, who ex- 
clauiitd that Darius already betrayed the muid of 
a captive slave. 

But, though Alexaader might see with pleasure 
the overweening assaranoe of victory which wa3 
displayed by bis army, he considered the position 
of Darios to be 80 fonnidable^ that he appears to 
have delayed the attack, hoping that the Persian 
monarch, confident in his superior numbers, might 
ra>hiv become the assailant, and thus lav himself 
open to the perfect discipline and r^kili oi the Mace- 
donians. He, therefore, advanced slowly, and even 
halted for awhile in order of battle near the margin 
of the river. At length, finding that the Persians 
were immovable, he resolved to commence the at- 
tack. His intention was, to fall simaltaneoosly on 
their centre and left, breaking through the latter, 
and takinnf in flank the Grecian mercenaries. The 
coniplcii success oi this plan would cut off the flo\\ er 
of the enemy's force from their line of retreat, and 
hem them in between his victorious anny, the Pina- 
rus, and the bay of Issns. 

Before the momentous straggle began, which was 
to decide whether they should be hopeless abject 
slaves or masters of a large portion of the Persian 
empire, Alexander rode through his army, to encou- 
raoe his soldiers. In flatlerinpf terms, he addressed 
by name not only otlicers of high rank, but also 
those of humble station, and even every individual 
who was distinguished for his exploits, and, while 
he eulc^^d their past conduct, he called upon 
them to surpass it in the coming fight This appeal 
to his troops was Irresistible, and they replied to it 
by a peal oi acclamations, and by loud cries to be 
led to battle. 

Amidst a shower ot darts, which, however, did 
but little mischief, Alexanrler, at the.bead of bis 
cavalry, now charged at iuU gallop across the river. 
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and was followed by the infantry of his right wing". 
80 impetuous was tbe onsets that the Cardacs were 
almost instantly overthrown and put to flight. By 
the Immortals and the Kinsmen^ however, who seem 
to have been posted to support the Cardacs« and 
were directed by Darius» a stouter resistance was 
made. In the meantime, the divisions of the pha- 
lanx, which were directed airainst the Greek njerce- 
naries, found that the task which had been assigned 
to them was of doubtful issue, and franpfht with 
peril. The Greeks in the pay of Darius had been 
trained by Memnon^ and other eminent com* 
manders; they were animated by a spirit of per'- 
sonal and national rivalship; and were, in conse- 
quence» anxious to prove that they were not inferior 
in arms to tbe vaunted Macedonians. They bad 
also in their favour the nature oi the ground ; for 
the hostile divisions havinp;- moved forward with 
unequal speed, and the bank of the river in that 
quarter being steep and rugged, the phalanx was 
disjoined before it came in contact with the enemy. 
In this situation of things, the mercenaries fell with 
the most determined courage upon their opponents, 
who, on their part, fouffht in a manner which showed 
them to be worthy of their long established fame. 
Where each side was actuated by motives so power- 
ful as those which inspired these rival bands the 
strife could not but be deadly. The fall of a gene- 
ral, Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, and of no less 
than a hundred and twenty intierior officers, testifies 
what havoc the sword must have made in the ranks 
of the Macedonians. It seems probable, indeed, 
that tbe phalanx would have been defeated, had it 
not received timely aid from Alexander. By the 
flight of the Persian left wing, the Greeks of Darius 
were laid open to an attack upon their flank. The 
iiioiiarch now led up his victorious divisions against 
iiiia vulnerable point, and, while the mercenaries 
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were engaged in repeUing him, the rallied and rein- 
spirited phalanx returned to the charge. The com- 
bined efforts of the Mactdonian right and ceiiU e at 
length prevailed; the mercenaries were hroktn; and 
great numbers of them were put to the sword. 

The Macedonian left wing, under Farmenio, was, 
meanwhile, severely press^. At the commence* 
ment of the batde, the Persian cavalry boldly passed 
the river at full speed, and charged the troops which 
were in their front. They combated with such 
bravery that, even after he was reinforced by the 
Thessalian horse, Parmenio appears to have been 
scarrely able to maintain his ground Their attacks 
were incessantly renewed ; nor did they desist from 
them till they were informed that the Persian centre 
and left were routed, and that Darius himself had 
withdrawn from the field. Their efforts having 
become hopeless^ and their retreat being endan- 
gered, they joined in the flight of the defeated 
bands. 

The conduct of Darius on this eventful day is 
variously represented. Arrian describes him as 
flying disgracefully, as soon as his left wing was 
defeated. But Arrian, though generally wordy of 
belief, is not to be relied upon in this instance, as 
he is evidently a prejudiced witness. Want of coo- 
ra<je was not the (ault of the Persian monarcli. Il 
is probable, therefore, tiiat the statement of Diodorus 
approaches more nearly than tliat ot Arrian to the 
truth. He tells us, that Darius was engaged in the 
thickest of the fight, where, his horses being killed, 
he removed to another chariot, doubdess that he 
might continue visible to his soldiers ; and that bis 
brother, Oxarthres, brought up a body of cavalry to 
his aid, and, with a truly fraternal affection, fought 
des[)erately in his defence, and heaped the e^round 
with shun. Even Arrian admits that Darius did 
not quit bis chariot till he entered the defile, where 
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it could no longer be used. He then abandoned it, 
leaving in it his bow, shield, und royal robe, and 
pursued liis tlighton horseback. In oriental states, 
the loss of the king is tbe loss of the kingdom, and, 
this being tbe case, it is not surprising tbat Daiius 
should have been solicitous to avoid capiivity. 
When bis left wing was routed, and his centre, 
assailed in front and flank, was on the point of 
being overborne by the Macedonians, it would have 
been a proof of consummate folly to linger on the 
field, displaying a useless bravery, and thus afford 
an opportunity to close against him the only pass 
by which there was a possibility of effecting his 
escape. In a very short time he would have been 
pent between the victors and the sea, and have bad 
no other alternative than to surrender or die. 

A hundred thousand men, of whom ten thousand 
were cavalry, are said, by Arrian, to have fallen on 
the side of the Persians ; and other writers surpass 
liim in exaggerating the cai naoe. That the loss was 
heavy, we may, however, believe ; for the fight was 
long and close, and it is probable that in the flight 
numbers of tlie infantry perished, as well from 
being ridden down in a narrow pass by the fugitive 
horse, as by the sword of the pursuers. Five gene- 
rals and satraps, Arsames, Rheomithres, Atizyes, 
»Sal)acus, and Bubacus, were among the Persian 
ofhcers who fell. The slain on the part of the Ma^- 
cedonians, Curtiu^ rates at thirty-two foot and a 
hundred and fifty horse, and Diodorus at three 
hundred foot and a hundred and fifty horse. Cre- 
dulity itself must hesitate to give credence to such 
palpable misrepresentation. Among the hurt was 
Alexander himself, who was wounded in the thigh 
by a sword. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST PERSIA, FROM THE 

VICTORY AT iSSiUS, TO THE SLiiJ UG ATIU.N OF 
TVttE. 

Results of the Battle of Issus. Oenerous Treatmeni 

of the captive Family of Darius. Honours (uid 
Rewards to the victorious Army, Persian Treasure 
seized at Dama.se us. Com! net of Alexander to the 
Grecian Deputies, Movements of the Persian Fleet. 
The King of Aradus submits. Embassy from De^ 
ri u-s to Alexander, Haughty Answer of Alexander, 
BMns and Sidon desert the Persian Cause, Tyre 
offers to acknowledge the Sovereignty of Alexander, 
but refuses to admit his Army, He resolves to lay 
Siege to it. Arts employed to encourage the SoL 
diery. Situation of Tyre, Alexander endeavmirs 
to join tiie Island to the Mainland by a Mound. 
Successful Sally of the Tyrians, Alexander ob- 
tains a NaixU Force, Expedition against the Arabs 
of AntuIAbanus* Operaitons against Tyre* Tyrian 
Galleys defeated. Military Inventions of the Ty- 
rians, A Breach effected. Final Assawi^ Tyre 
is taken. 

The victory of Issas was complete. Of the vast 

army which Darius had on that morning brouorht 
into the field, a large portion was numbered with 
the dead, and the siuvivors, utterly disheartened 
and disorganized, were seeking for safety in flight. 
The camp, and all its orient^ profusion, becaine 
the prize of the conquerors. In money not more 
than three thousand talents were found ; about one 
half of the treasure having been sent to Damascus. 
On the return of Alexuudcr from pursuing the 
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routed foe^ he found the superb tent of Darios pre- 
pared for his reception. After having bathed, he 
amused himself with viewing the costly furniture^ 

and t xainining the richly-ornamented golden vases, 
boxes, and basons, whence the sweetest |)erfumes 
were exhaled. Turning to his friends, he said, 

I'his^ then, it seems, it is to be a king.'' This, no 
doubt, was spoken in contempt ; but no long time 
elapsed before he learned to look upon Persian 
luxury with more indulgence. 

When he was about to sit down to table^ he 
heard the shrieks and lamentations of women. He 
inquired the cause, and was told tliat the cries pro- 
ceeded from the motlier, wife, and dauijfhters of 
Darius, who were in an adjacent tent. Tbey had 
heard that the chariot and arms of Darius were 
taken, and, as they therefore supposed that he was 
slain, they were bewailing his death. Alexander 
immediately despatched Leonnatus to inform them, 
that tlie Persian monarch had escaped, and like- 
wise to assure ihem, that they should retain the 
regal titles and ornaments, and should be treated 
with all the respect which was due lo their rank, 
and that his contest with Darius did not originate 
in personal enmity, but was solely a struggle for 
empire. 

Diodoros affirms, and Arrian also relates the 

story, though without vouching for the iact, that 
Alexander, accompanied l)y llephsBstion, visited his 
illustrious captives on the (biiowinG: day. The 
loftier stature oi Hephsestion, induced the queen- 
mother, Sisygambis, to believe tliat he was Alex- 
ander ; and, under this mistake, she threw herself 
at his feet. Abashed at her error, she was with- 
drawing in confusion, when the Macedonian mo- 
narch courteously relieved her by saying, ** Mother, 
you are not wrong, for he is another Alexander.'* 
Plutarch, however, rendci*s it doubtful whether an 
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interview with the younger queen ever took place ; 
as he quotes a letter^ in which the son of Philip 
declares, ^' For my part, T have neither seen» nor 
desire to see^ the wife of Darius ; so far from that^ I 
have not suffered any man to speak of her beaaty 
before me." The conflicting- accounts may, never- 
theless, be reconciled, by supposing that Sisygam- 
bis alone received the visit of Alexander. 

To pay the duties vvhicii he owed to his brave com- 
panions in arms, to reward the living and honour 
tfie dead, was one of the first cares of Alexander. 
On the day after the battle, though he was suffering 
from the wound which he bad received in his thigh, 
he visited his wounded soldiers. The slain were 
interred with the utmost military pomp, and their 
valour was celebrated in an oration which he him- 
self delivered. Nor were the merits of the survivors 
forgotten ; the meed of praise was liberally bestowed 
upon them, and each man, according to his rank 
and deserts, was gratified with the more substantial 
boon of money and advancement Balacrus, the 
son of Nicanor, was appointed satrap of Cilicia, 
and his post in the body-guard was given to Menes, 
tlie son of Dionysius. Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, 
who fell in the battle, was replaced by Polyperclion, 
the son of Simmias. Even the inhabitants of Soli 
shared in the diffusive generosity of the victor. He 
remitted the fine of fifty talents which bad been 
imposed on them, and restored thdr hostages. 
Lastly, as an act of commemoration and thanks* 
giving, he ordered three altars, dedicated lo Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Hercules, to be raised on tlie banks 
of the Pinarus. 

Tiie treasures which Darius had sent for safety 
to Damascus amounted to two thousand six hun-^ 
dred talents. Thither the principal Persian officers 
had also, for the same reason, despatched their 
families and most valuable effects. At the head of 
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the Tbesdalian horse^ who bad distinguished them* 
selves at Issus, and whom it was now intended to 
reward with a rich booty, Parmenio was commis* 
sioned to seize upon this splendid prize. Aided, it 

is said, by the treachery of the governor of Damas- 
cus, the MacedouiuQ general accomplished his pur- 
pose. 

Among the prisoners who fell into his hands at 
Damascus were four deputies sent to the Persian 
monarch by Grecian states ; £uthycles from Sparta* 
Tbessaliscus and Dionysiodoras from Thebes, and 
Iphicrates from Athens. The manner in which 
these deputies were treated by Alexander is honour* 
able to his character. Some remorse, perhaps, 
touched his heart, for the miseries which he had 
inflicted upon Thebes, and induced him to treat 
her deputies with less harshness than the present 
offence seemed to demand ; but other reasons were 
assigned by bim for his forbearance. Dionysiodorus 
was pardoned in consideration of his having been 
victor at the Olympic games, and Tbessaliscus be- 
cause he was descended from an ancient family. 
The Athenian envoy was the son of Iphicrates, the 
p^eneral who had so o{)[)artunely succoured Eury- 
dice, tlie Macedonian queen, and this insured his 
beiniTr forgiven. The monarch flatterinfifly added, 
that he was also prompted by an additional motive, 
the love which he bore to the Athenians. £uthy« 
cles, alone, as being the representative of a state 
•which was stubbornly hostile to him, Alexander 
held for a time in confinement, but even he was 
ultimately released, without having suffered any 
further injury. 

Quitting the camp of the conquerors, we must 
now for a moment turn our attenlioii to the move- 
ments of the conquered. Having, under cover of 
the darkness, eluded his pursuers, Darius, without 
pausing, continued his flight through the defiles of 
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Mount Amanus. On the morrow, being out of the 
reach of immediate danger^ he slackened his pat^e, 
and began to rally ronnd htm some scattered firvLg- 
roents of his army. About four thousand mercenary 

and native troops was all that, on the road which he 
took, he could collrct frnm the wreck ol' iiis lorcts. 
\V itli these he proeeetied l)y forced marches through 
the north-east of Syria; nor did he deem hinaaelf 
secure till he bad crossed the Euphrates at Thapsa^ 
ens, and made that rapid river a barrier between 
himself and the victorious Macedonian. 

In the meanwhile, a body of the Grecian merce- 
naries, consisting of about eig^ht ihoui-aiid men, 
under Amynlas, the Macedonian prince, son of 
Antiochus, Thymodes, the son of Mentor, Aristo- 
medes the Pherean, and Bianor the Acamanian, 
effected their retreat in tolerable order through the 
passes of the mountains, and succeeded in reaching 
the Phcenidan dty of Tripolis. Curtius states that 
eight thousand returned to Greece, and afterwards 
joined the Lacedsemonians against Antipater. It is 
probable that many of those who arrived at Tripoli? 
were among the troops whom he mentions, and that 
the number, if, indeed, it be not exaggerated^ was 
made up by men who contrived to embark in vari« 
ous parts of Syria and Asia Minor. At least one 
half of those whom Amjrntas led from the field of 
Is8U8, we shall, in the next chapter, find engaged 
with him in a daring and perilous enterprise. 

The Persian fleet, under Pharnabazus and Auto- 
phradates, was stationed at Sithnus when the news 
was brought of the defeat at Issus. Agis was with 
them ; still urging the policy of executing the pro- 
ject of Memnon, to make an effectual diversion, by 
seconding the Persian party in Greece, and carrying 
the war into Macedon. But, on the arrival of the 
fatal tidings, the Persian admirals were too much 
depressed in spirit to think of undertaking offensive 
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operations. Apprehending Chios to be in danger^ 
its inhabitants being alr^idy disposed to revolt, 
Phamabazos hastened thither with twelve ships 
and a reinforcement of fifteen hundred mercenaries. 

A trifling subsidy of thirty talents, not more than 
six thousand pounds, and ten ships, was granted to 
AgisMiy Antophradates, who then departed with 
bis squadron to the harbour o( Halicarnassus. 
Aware that nothing of consequence could be per. 
formed in Greece with so ineffectual a succour, Agis 
sent the ships and the money to his brother Agesi- 
laus, with orders to proceed to Crete to secure that 
island. He himself continued to cruise for a while 
among the Cyclades; after which he njoined Auto- 
phradatiis at Halicarnassus, ho})ing, probably, that 
he should yet prevail upon that commander to 
adopt the decisive plan of embarrassing Alexander 
by attacking him in the heart of his own domi- 
nions. 

While Agis was vainly striving to aim a deadly 

blow at the prosperity of Alexander, that monarch 
was [)ursuiiig unchecked his career of conquest, 
Fenetratini^ ai^ain into Syria, where tliere was no 
* force in the field to oppose him, and numbers were 
willing to join him, he appointed Menon, the son 
of Cerdimus, satrap of Codesyria, giving him a body 
of auxiliary horse to ensure the safety of the pro- 
vince» and he then marched forward to Phoenicia. 

The petty states of Phoenicia were, in fact, repub- 
lics, each of wliich had a chief who l)ore the title of 
king. A Persian satrap held authority over the 
whole. At this moment, however, the satrap seems 
to have deserted his post, and left the Fhcenicians 
to themselves. Attachment to the paramount power 
did not exist in the minds of the people, and the 
recent disasters sustained by that power could not 
hut shake an obedience which was founded only 
on fear. Aradus was the tiibi to transfer its alle- 
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fiance to tl)c con([ueror. This state ])rinci|>aUy 
consisted of the cities of Aradus^ Maraihus, aod 
MariaiDiney and the circomjacent territory. Aradus, 
the capital, stood upon an island, now called Road, 
and which, then crowded with lofty edifices and 
swarming with a busy population, is now a house- 
less deserted rock. Gerostratus, the sovereiern, was, 
at the })eriod in question, servinp^ with his contin- 
gent in the Persian fleet; but he appears to have 
already resolved to abandon a sinking cause. Stra- 
ton, bis son, went forth to meet the advancii^ 
monarch, placed a golden crown on his head in 
token of homage, and threw open to him the grates 
of the A radian cities. Alexander then establislied 
bis head quarters at Marathus. 

Darius had by this time reached Babylon, and 
was making vigorous exertions to repair his losses. 
Troops were drawn from the remotest quarters of 
his still extensive empire, and nothing was spared 
that could contribute to render them efficient. Be- 
fore committing, however, his crown once more to 
the chances of war, he resolveti to try wlicllier it 
was not possible to avoid an appeal to the sword. 
Ambassadors were accordingly despatched with a 
letter to the Macedonian. 

Alexander was at Marathus when the deputies 
arrived from the Persian monarch. In his letter, 
Darius reminded the monarch, that between Philip 
and Artaxentes there had existed a treaty of amity 
and alliance, which, nevertheless, on the accession 
of Arses, the son of Artaxerxes, Philip had broken, 
and had invaded the dominions of Arses, thougii 
no provocation whatever had been given to him. 
Nor, since Darius ascended the throne, had Alex* 
under himself sent any one to renew the ancient 
friendship between the two nations. On the con- 
tmry, he had overrun Asia, and inflicted many and 
severe injuries upon the subjects ol Tersia. Darius 
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had, therefore, he urged, been compelled to place 
himself at the head of his army, in order to vindi- 
cate his rights, and protect those who were under 
his sway. The Divine will had, however, decided 

against him the issue of the contest. Such being 
the case, he, a king, had now t o solicit from a king 
the restoration of his mother, his wife, and his 
family. He concluded by offering to enter into a 
negotiation, for the purpose of putting an end to 
the war; and, with this view, be proposed that his 
ambassadors, Meniscus and Arsimas, should be 
accompanied back by Grecian deputies, entrusted 
with full powers to arrange the terms of a treaty. 

By what sacrifices Darius was willing to purchase 
a peace, Arrian has not mentioned ; but Diodorus 
states, that the Persian offered a large sum for the 
ransom of the captives, and the cession of all that 
part of Asia Minor which is situated to the west of 
the river Halys, and which now bears the name of 
Kiz el ermek. This includes the whole of modern 
Anatolia and the largest portion of Karamania. 

The couitesy which Alexander displayed to the 
family of the rersian sovereign, and his disavowal 
of any personally hostile feeling against bim, might 
have induced a belief that he would receive, if not 
with acquiescence, at least without asperity of lan- 
guage, the pacific overtures of his vanquished ad- 
versary. But, if any such expectation had been 
entertained, it was soon proved to be delusive. J lis 
reply was worded in dictatorial and even insulting 
language. To account for this, it has been sup- 
posed, that Alexander was irritated against Darius 
by some information, respecting the proceedings of 
that monarch, which he had obtained from the cap- 
tured Grecian envoys. 

Refusing to enter into conference with the Persian 
deputies, Alexander dismissed them, and directed 
Tber::>ippus, one of hi^ oliicers, to proceed with 
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ihem to the court of Darius. To Thersippus was 
entrusted the letter, or rather manifesto, of Alexan. 
der, which he was to deliver, but was forbidden to 
admit of discassioD upon the subject 

Your ancestors/' said Alexander, though they 
had received no injury from us, invaded Macedon 
and I lie other states of Greece, and devasliited tiiose 
countries. I, being placed at iIjl head of the Greeks, 
have passed over into Vsiii, lo take vengeance for 
their wrongs and for my own* You supported the 
Perinthians, by whom my father was injured. Ochus 
also sent forces into the island of Thasoa^ which 
forms a part of mj states. My father perished by 
the sword of traitors whom you hired ; and in a]l 
your public letters you have boasted to the world oC 
your participation in tins crime. After having, in 
concert with Bagoas, assassinated Arses, you be- 
came the usurper of the throne, in contempt of 
justice, and of all the Persian laws. You then 
wrote letters into Greece, to stir up the Greeks to 
hostilities against me, and offered lavish subsidies, 
which were rejected by all the states, save by that of 
liacedfleiTion. Still, your emissaries continued their 
eftoitb lo corrupt and seduce my iriends and allies, 
and to destroy that peace which I had established 
throughout Greece. Therefore it is, that, you being 
the original author of hostilities, I have made war 
upon you. I first vanquished in the field your 
satraps and your generals, and, next, yourself and 
your army, and thus, by the favour of the ^ods, am 
become possessor of the country. To such of your 
soldiers as escaped iiuiii the sword, and sou<2^ht an 
asylum with me, I have extended protection and 
kindness, and they are now arrayed under my ban- 
ners, not by compulsion but of their own free will. 
As lord of all Asia, therefore, I now invite you to 
come to me. If you entertain any fears for your 
safety, send, hither some friend to receive my plighted 
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Vfotd. When you are with me, ask for your mother, 
year wife, your children, and whatever else you may 
desire, and all shall be granted ; ask freely, and no- 
thing shall be denied. But, henceforth, whenever 

you wish to communicate with me, I must be ad- 
dressed as sovereign of Asia; write to me no more 
as from one equal to another, but as to the master 
of your empire. Should you fail in this, I shall 
resent it as an insult. I f, however, you still purpose 
to contend with me for dominion, cease to fly, and 
wherever you mny be, thither will I pursue you/* 

From Marathus, Alexander continued his march 
to the southward. On his way, he received the 
voiuiitaiy sul)niission of Byblus, wliich, under the 
name of Jelieil, still exists, and which in olden 
times was fs^mous for being the supposed birthplace 
of Adonis, and for his being worshiped there with 
extraordinary honours, Sidon next sent a deputa- 
tion to invite him thither. This extremely ancient 
city, renowned for its inventions and discoveries in 
hcience and usclul arts, was the mother city of 
Tyre, and is still a consideialile town, with the 
appellation of Saide. It had then but recently risen 
from its ruins, the citizens, not twenty years before, 
having burnt it with their own hands, rather than 
surrender to Ochus*. That terrible event was still 
fresh in the memory of the Sidonians, and they 
gladly threw ofi^ the Persian yoke, and yielded to a 
Grecian master'. 

> Chap. xUuu p. 205. 

* Cnrtioi CelU a pleasing story respeetlog tbe snbmissioa of 
Sidon. The kiag of tbe Sidoaians, be sajrs, having opposed tbe 
wish of bis sobjects to sabroit, Alexander deprived bim of tbe 
eroWD, and gave to Hepbiestion the power of choosing another 
king. The favourite first offered tbe dignity to two noble Sido* 
nians, in whose house he was abiding. They refused the boon, 
alle,';ing" that their Acceptance of it would be contrary to the laws 
of llieir country, which exciuded ali who were not of the roynl 
race. They, however, pointed oal to him a defccndaui of their 
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Azeimic, tlie sovereign of Tyre, was headlD^ bid 
contingent with the Persian fleet when Alexander 
entered Phoenicia. His son, however, with a depu- 
tation of the principal citizens, went to meet the 

Macedonian monarch, and declared the readiness 
ot* the Tyrians to sulmjit to his sway. Alexander 
received them jjraciDusly ; but, as we may suppose, 
distrusting^ their sincerity, he announced to them 
his intention of entering Tyre, to sacrifice in the 
temple of Uercnles; not the Hercul^ who was the 
son of Alcmena^ says Arrian, but another, who, in 
one of the most ancient temples on earth, was wor- 
shiped at Tyre before Cadmus sailed from Phoenicia. 
The Tyrians, who had hoped that he would be satis- 
fied with nominal homage and the payment of con- 
tributions, were filled with disquietude by this 
ominous message. Some partiality they might feel 
for the Persian government, in consequence of their 
having been more favoarably treated by it than 
their neighbours were. But there were other and 

kings, a Wrtaoiis man, named Abdolonjroas, who was redaced to 
80 low an estate that be derived bis whole sabsistenoe from tbo 
cultivation of a small garden in t!»e suburbs. Hepha^stlon com- 
missioned tbein to arinntitire to him his accession to the throne. 
Beariug witb theni the royal vestments, tliej went in search of 
him, and found him weeding in his garden. It was not without 
much difficoli^ tiiat thej could convince him of their bein^ seri* 
ous ; but at length be consented to accompanjf them to the palace. 
Some of lk« oiliBens having mannared at the choice of so poor 
ao indifidoal^ Alexander desired to see him, that be might judge 
of bis wortbioess. The monsrcb asked bim bow he bad borne hia 
poverty. Abdolonyroos replied* May the gods grant roe to bear 
the cronrn witb as tranquil a mind ; for these bands have supplied 
all my wants, and, having nothing, I have wanted notbiag." 
Alexander is said to have been so pleased with this answer, that 
he not only confirmed the crown to him, bat also made bim a mag* 
nificent present, and ersl'irj^ed his territory. SimilRr stories are 
related by Diodorus and Plutarch; bnt tlie fonner ^ives Ballo* 
nynins as the name of the hero, and makes Tyre the scene of 
action, while tlie latter removes the scene to Faphos, and deno- 
mioaied the moaarch Alyuomus. 
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more solid reasons for tbeir reluctance to receive 
the Grecian troops among them. Soldiers, always 
mpacioQs^ and probably now rendered insolent by 
continaed success, were not desirable guests in a 

rich commercial city. Besides, though the Mace- 
donian king had been hitherto triumphant, fortune 
might yet desert his banners; and, in that case, 
they would inevitably have to encounter the resent- 
ment of Darius. He might be willing to forgive the 
defection of those cities which had not the means of 
defence, but the seemingly impregnable situation of 
Tyre would leave her without the shadow of an 
excuse for a prompt surrender. In this emergency, 
therefore, they resolved tiiat it would be safer to 
refuse than to grant admission. They accordingly 
replied, that, though in all things else they were 
ready to obey him, neither Persian nor Grecian 
could be permitted to enter within their walls. If 
the testimony of Curtius may be trusted, they added, 
that the temple of Hercules was still standing in 
Old Tyre, and that there he could, if he pleased, 
perform hia intended sacrifice. 

He vvlio, when Darius solicited for peace, could 
repulse hirn with more than oriental arrogance, was 
not likely to bear this rebuflf with an unruffled tem- 
per; nor did he. Alexander was, perhaps, as much 
displeased that the Tyrians had seen through his 
flimsy pretext for entering their city, as that they 
had resisted his will. Angrily dismissing their 
deputies, he summoned a council of war, at which 
the whole of the principal officers were invited to 
be present. " Friends and allies," said he, " it 
appears lo me to be hazardous either to undertake 
an expedition into Egypt while the Persians retain 
the mastery at sea, or to pursue Darius while Tyre 
remains unsubdued, and Cyprus and Egypt are 
under his dominion. There are many reasons, but 
, the actual stale of Greece ii> one of the moai weighty 
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of them, which ought to make us fear that, while 
we are pressing forward against Darius and Baby- 
loD, the enemy may recover their sea-ports, and by 
means of their fleet transfer the war into Greece. 
The Lacedsmonians are already our avowed ene- 
mies, and the fidelity of the Athenians is preserved 
to us rather by fear than by love. But, if we sub- 
jugate Tyre, and hold all Phoenicia in obedience, 
we shall deprive the Persians of the Phoenician sea- 
men, the flower of their maritime force; for it is not 
to be imagined that, when they see as in possession 
of their cities, the Phoenicians will continue to fight 
against us in behalf of strangers. Cyprus will then 
join with us, or will easily be subdued by a trifling 
force. Wit!i the united navies of Macedon, Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, we shall hold the sovereignty of 
the sea, and may effectually attack Egypt; and 
when Egypt and all the Asian coast is ours, we 
may dismiss all apprehensions for the safety of 
Greece. Finally, the Persians being cut off from 
all communication with the sea, and driven beyond 
the Euphrates, we may pursue our march to Baby- 
lon without hesitation, and with the full assurance 
that our enterprise will be crowned with glory and 
success." 

The opinion of Alexander was adopted by his 
officers, and the si^ of Tyre was accordingly 
resolved upon. The measures by which he pur* 
posed to bring this apparently hopeless under- 

taking to a happy issue, he no doubt communicated 
to them ; but, to reconcile the soldiery to a task of 
such peril and difficulty, the help of superstition 
was invoked. It was pretended that, on the same 
night, Alexander bad a dream, which portended 
the downfal of the city. He imagined that he stood 
at the foot of the Tyrian ramparts, and that Her. 
cules stretched forth his right hand to him, and 
aided him to enter the place. This was artfully 
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interpreted to meaD, that Tyre would be taken, but 
that its reduction would be an Herculean labour. 

At a hitcr period, the siime kind of trickery was 
leptatid, to keep up the spirits of the besiegers. 
Alf xandtr dreamed that a satyr was playin^^ before 
hiai, which, whenever he endeavoured to seize it, 
eluded bis grasp; but which he at length prevailed 
upon to surrender to him. By distorting the word 
Satyros into a pun» the Macedonian augurs con- 
trived to elicit an auspicious omen from this dream. 
Sa Tyros, which siufnifies ryie is thine, they declared 
to indicate clearly that Tyre was destined to yield 
to the Grecian arms. It was also asserted that, in 
a nocturnal vision, Apollo had appeared to aTyrian, 
and announced his intention to desert them ; and 
that, in consequence, the statue of the deity, which 
was originally captured by the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, had been bound with golden chains to the 
altar of Hercules by the mao^istrates. Such are the 
coarse delusions by which unenlightened uiinds may 
be governed at will. 

Tyre, which the prophet Isaiah magnificently de* 
scribes as the crowning city, whose merchants 
were princes, whose traffickers were the honourable 
of the earth,^^ had now existed during ten centuries. 
In the course of that long series of years, notwith- 
standing its having sustained occasional losses and 
vicissitudes, it had risen to a lofty pitch of pros- 
perity and grandeur. Its commercial navy, which 
was unequalled in extent, covered every known sea, 
and traded to the remotest coasts; and its colonies 
grew to the magnitude of empires. Minute as is 
the animated description which the prophet Ezekiel 
gives of its extensive mercantile transactions^ he 
has fallen shoi L ol a complt te enumeration of them. 
The city was originally biluatcd on the continent, 
and continued to flourish there for several ages. 

^ EMkiel, obap. xxxil. 
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Hiram, the friend of David and Solomon, is 8aid 
to have connected it with the neighbouring' island 

by a mole, or pier; which, however, must have 
been of slight construction, as it was destroyed by 
a tempest. Salmanassar in vain for five years laid 
siege to Tyre, and was at length compelled to desist 
from bis fruitless labour. Nebuchodonosor was, 
however, more successfuL After having continued 
his attacks for thirteen years, he finally, b. c. 573, 
made himself master of the place. A deserted city 
was the sole reward of his perseverance. Nearly 
the whole of the citizens had removed with their 
riches to the island, where they were beyond the 
reach ot his power. Stuno^ by his disappointment, 
be slaughtered the few inhabitants who remained 
behind, and rased the buildings to the ground* 
The ruined city, which was never re-edified, was 
thenceforth known by the name of Palae Tyros, or 
Old Tyre. 

The site of new Tyre seemed to render it unas. 
sailable by any enemy who was not in possession 
ol a superior naval force. Situated about half a 
mile from the mainland, the island on which the 
city was built had somewhat the shape of a trun* 
cated pyramid, the base of which was turned west, 
ward to the open sea. On this side was a small 
harbour, called the Egyptian port. Another inlet, 
on the north-east, bore the name of the inner haven. 
The entrances of both were narrow, and defended 
by works. The circumference of the island was 
about two miles and a half, and the entire space 
was crowded with buildings of great elevation, and 
surrounded by massy walls, which rose, it is said, 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet. Near 
the rampart the channel which separated the city 
from the continent was eip^hteen feet deep, and 
when the gales swept violently along it from the 
north-west, its navigation became perilous. These 
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Batural and artificial advantaged were in tlie hands 
of a people who were numeroos, brave, and intelli* 
j^ent, and who, moreover, possessed a fleet, and 

ample supplies of provisions and military stores. 

Such was the fortress to which, late in the autumn 
of Ills second campaign, Alexander laid sies^e. Un- 
provided as he was with a Beet, there was only one 
plan by which a way could be opened to Tyre, and 
that plan seemed to be fraught with almost insa- 
perame diflScalties. He resolved to carry through 
the waves an enorroons mound, which should join 
the city to the continent, and, at its farthest extre- . 
mity, afford space for him to erect his engines and 
batter the walls. 

In pursuance oi this scheme, thousands were 
employed to collect the materials and form the 
mound. Timber was brought from the forests of 
Anti-Libanus, and an inexhaustible supply of stones 
was obtained from the ruins of Old Tyre. Alex* 
ander him&ell was constantly present, exhorting, 
directini>', commanding and rewarding. At the 
commencement, the water being* shallow, the work 
advanced with considerable rapidity. But, when 
the sea became deeper* and the currents stronger 
from the channel being contracted, and the missiles 
from the city and the Tynan ships began to reach ^ 
the approaching labourers, slower progress was 
made. The Tyrians now scofied at tlieu' enemies, 
and asked them whether their sovereign imagined 
himself to be stronj^-er than Neptune. At the same 
time they plied round them with their vessels, and 
with darts and slings incessantly galled the work- 
men, who, pent within narrow limits, assailed on 
both sides and even on the rear, and imperfectly 
armed, were unable to defend themselves. To 
remedy this evil, Alexander oideied two lofty 
wooden towers, covered with raw hides, to be 
raised at the iurtiier end of the mole, on which 
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troops and engines were placed to keep the Tynans 
at a distance. 

The precautions of Alexander were, however^ 
made unavailing, and a severe check was given to 

him, by the skill and bravery of his opponents. 
The Tyriiins filled up a transport vessel as a fire- 
ship, aud from the yards of its two masts they sus- 
pended huge cauldrons, filled with naphtha and 
other highly inflammable substances. Seizing a 
favourable opportunity, when the wind was blow, 
ing directly towards the head of the mole, they 
fastened the vessel between two triremes, and 
setting all sail, and handling their oars vigorously, 
they impelled it full upon the towers. The vessel 
was then fired, and the crew escaped by swimming^. 
The towers were soon involved in flames, and Ihe 
conflagration was extended, and its fierceness in* 
creased, by the scattering of the combustible mat- 
ters which were contained in the cauldrons. The 
Tynan trir^es, meanwhile, to interdict all suc- 
cour, poured in their darts from both sides of the 
mole, and ihey weru speedily seconded by rein- 
forcements from Tyre; a throng of citizens having 
embarked in small craft to join them on perceiving 
their success. It was not liU they had wholly 
destroyed the towers and engines, and, as far as 
was possible, the timber work of the mole, thai 
they returned to their homes. 

This disaster is said to have shaken for a moment 
the firmness of Alexander, and induced him to hesi-* 
tate as to whether he should not desist from the 
siege, and pursue his march. But it was not in his 
nature to shrink before obstacles, and accordingly 
he determined to persevere. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that, unless other means were called in aid of 
th'ose which were already employed, there was Utile 
hope of effecting his purpose. His first step was 
to order the mole to he rebuilt, iu a more solid 
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manner, and of mach greater width, so as to admit 
of a larger nomber of towers and of soldiers for 
its defence. The construction of numerous new 
engines was also immediately begun. 

Though Alexander pushed forward his works 
with unremittinir activity, he was convinced that 
he could not rely upon tin m alone lur success. 
Nor, indeed, did it appear likely that they could 
ever be completed, at least not without an immense 
loss of life and time, till be had sufficient naval 
force to cope with the Tyrian fleet To procure 
that indispensable force he proceeded with a part 
of his army lo Siclon, for the purpose of collecting 
the vt ssels which were in that port and on the 
neighbouring coast. 

Fortune at length began to favour his under- 
taking. His wants were amply supplied by an 
event upon which, as we have seen, he calculated 
when be proposed to his council the siege of Tyre. 
Returning with their vessels to winter in their own 
harbours, the kin^s of Sidoii, Aradus, and Byblus, 
found that their dominions were at the mercy of 
the Macedonian monarch. Tt was with little reluc- 
tance, perhaps, that they transferred their allegi- 
ance to a Grecian master; and their defection from 
the cause of Persia placed a fleet of eighty sail at 
the command of Alexander. Fifteen sail likewise 
arrived from Soli, Mallos, Lycia, and Macedon. 
These were followed by a still more important 
reinforcement. The kin«^s of Cyprus had heard of 
the battle of Issus, and the snbjut^ation of Phoenicia, 
and at the head of a hundred and twenty ships 
they hastened to form a junction with the con. 
queror. These worshippers at the shrine of victory 
were graciously received by Alexander, and were 
confirmed in their possessions. 

The workmen who were employed in felling 
timber in Auti-iiibanus having been assailed by the 
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natives, Alexander determined to make an incar- 
sion into that monntainoas region before he re- 
tamed to the camp. In ten days, partly by the 
sword and partly by treaty, the Arabs were reduced 

to obedience. During; this brief expedition an ad- 
venture of a romantic nature occurred to Alexander. 
His an cleat preceptor Lysiniachus had accompa- 
nied him into Asia; and, notwithstanding- the 
weight of years* the valiant and affectionate vetenia 
insisted apon attending him on all sach occasions 
as the present The party had pen^rated into the 
interior of the country, when night came on as 
they reached the foot of a hill. Alexander and 
Lysimachus quitted their horses to ascend tbe emi- 
nence, but the latter, being oveipowered by asfe, 
fatigue, and cold, advanced so slowly that they 
were soon left far behind by the main body of tbe 
troops, and were involved in total darkness, on an 
exposed spot, and beneath a freezing sky. Alex- 
ander had reason to fear that his preceptor woald 
fall a victim to the severity of the weather. While 
lie Wilis in this perplexity, he perceived a number 
of scattered fires which had been lighted by the 
liostile Arabs. Trusting to his strength and swift- 
ness, he ran to tbe nearest blaze, killed two of tbe 
barbarians who were watching by it, and snatched 
up a burning brand, which he bore beck to his 
followers. A large fire was immediately kindled, 
and the night was passed in comfort and safety. 

On his return to Sidon, x\lexander found there a 
reinforcement of four thousand men, which had 
been brought from the Peloponnesus by Cleander, 
tbe son of Polemon. Embarking his troops on 
board of the fleet, he directed his course towards 
the Grecian camp, with renovated hopes, and with 
a firm determination to become master of Tyre. 
Intending:, if possible, to brin^ the Tyrian ships to 
action, he drew up bis squad lou in order of battle. 
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and prepared for boardinpr; he himself assuming 

the cumiiianti of the division on the x'v^ht The 
enemy, however, startled by the unexpected mag- 
nitude of the force opposed to them, which far 
outnumbered theirs, declined the contest, and con. 
tented themselves with barricading the mouths of 
their harboars, to secure them from attack. Alex- 
ander then drew his vessels ashore behind the 
shelter of the mound, where they were safe from 
storms. 

It was now spring, and the naval and military 
operationswere continued with additional ^ 
vigour. Engineers and skilful workmen o[, 112. 1. 
were assembled from Cypnis^ Rhodes* 
and Phoenicia, to construct a sufficient number of 
battering engines and other warlike machines* The 
Cyprian fleet was stationed to blockade the inner 
haven, and the Phoenician performed the same 
office witii respect to the Egyptian harbour. The 
mole, meanwhile, was incessantly pushed forward, 
till, at length, it was advanced to within a short 
distance from the city. It was probably at this 
period that, as Diodorus affirms, it was injured by 
a tempest. The dams^e was, however, promptly 
repaired, and the various engines which were ranged 
upon it be^jfan to pour iorlh darts and stones against 
the i :iin pai ls of the place. 

But it was no longer on this gigantic mound that 
Alexander relied for the reduction of Tyre; it was 
become no more than a subsidiary instrument of 
attack, a valuable one no doubt, yet only of secon- 
dary importance. His command of the sea pot it 
in his power to approach the walls where, perhaps, 
diey were of less altitude and strength thim on the 
side which looked towards the continent. Of this 
advantage he speedily availed himself. In several 
stout vessels of burthen and the strongest of the 
galleys, haltering engines and other machines of 
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oflfence were embarked, and were des|mCeliecl to 
make a breach in another qoarter* For a ooosider. 

able time their ntmost efforts were fruitier. From 
towers of wood, erected on the ramparts, the Tyri- 
iiiis krjji up a constant discharge of darts and other 
weapons, amon^ which w^ere arrows bearing' fire. 
Nor could the besiegers come close enough to bring 
the ram into action against the works of the fortress. 
They were kept aloof by the besieged rolling im- 
mense masses of stone into the sea, and thos ren- 
dering the water too shallow for the passage of the 
ships. The Macedonians endeavoured to draw 
away these obstacles, but here again they were 
foiled by their active opponents, who, approaching 
in small close>decked boats, severed the cables <rf 
the vessels which were engaged in the lemoval. 
Alexander then stationed a line of galleys to keep 
off the Ty rians. This measure, too, was unavailing ; 
for the enemy, by means of experienced divers, still 
succeeded in cutting the vessels adrift. It w us not 
till the ships were moored with chains that the 
workmen could accomplish the laborious task of 
removing the rocky fragments into deep water» and 
thus enabling the battering machines to come into 
contact with the walls* 

To relieve themselves in some degree from the 
pressure of the blockade, and damp the spirits of 
the naval auxiliaries of Alexander, the Ty rians 
planned a sally ao^ainst that portion of the Cyprian 
fleet which invested the inner harbour. The plan 
was ably conceived, and was kept profoundly secret 
till the moment when it was to be carried into effect 
Three of their best quinquiremes^ as many quadri- 
remes, and seven triremes, were manned with & 
full complement of sailors and soldiers, who were 
selected for their known courage and military skill. 
The time chosen for the onset was the hour ol noon, 
when Aleji^nder was accustomed to retire to his 
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tent, and the mariDere to go on shore to their repast, 
leaving on board only a scanty'guard. The Tynan 
galleys atole nnperceived out of the port, and soon 
neared the Cyprian squadron. Their crews then 

uttered a loud shout, strained every oar, and dashed 
anions; their surprised and unprepared antaofonists. 
At the first shock they sank three quinquiremes, 
among which was that of Pnytagoras, a Cyprian 
king;. The rest were driven ashore and wrecked. 

Unfortunately for the assailants, it chanced that 
Alexander on that day quitted his tent and returned 
to his vessels earlier than was customary with him, 
and he instantly took measures to convert the tri- 
umph of the Tyrians into a defeat. To prevent the 
rest of the enemy's galleys from coming forth to 
aid their comrades, he despatched several ships to 
blockade the mouth of the harbour, while he him- 
self with a sufficient force proceeded round the 
western side of the island, to intercept the victo* 
rious squadron on its return. The besieged, who 
saw these movements from their walls, and were 
aware that they might prove fatal, endeavoured by 
loud clamours and signals to recall their ships; but, 
amidst the hurry and excitement of pursuit, their 
exclamations and signs were unheard and unseen. 
It was not till they saw Alexander advancing upon 
them that the Tyrian captains became sensible of 
I'heir danger. They immediately strained every 
nerve to reach the port, but their adversaries were 
so close upon them that only a part of their ships 
could succeed in breakin<r through and effecting 
their retreat. The loss in men was, however, incon- 
siderable; for the shore being at hand the crews of 
the sunk and captured vessels escaped to it by 
swimming. 

Discouraged, perhaps, by the result of this sally, 

the Tyrians desisted from naval efforts. The mili- 
tary preparations of Alexander, on the other hand, 
were completed, and be could bring them into play 
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uncliexkeci any ml* rruplion Ironi \^ illiouL Not 
even a solitary altempt was {ricd by llie 'generals of 
the Pen^ian monarch to make a diversion in favour 
of the gallant and faithful city. Bat, tbou^ the 
Tyrians were left to tbeir own iesoorces» their con- 
rage remained onshaken, and their exeilions were 
never slackened. Except by Archimedes at Syra- 
cuse, the fertile inventive ^^eniua which they dis- 
played in their d( l^nce was never equalled iu 
ancient days. To all tlie known means of repelling 
attack, they added others of a most sin^lar and 
formidable kind: wheels placed upon the walls, 
and kept in rapid rotation by machines, beat back 
or shattered the Macedonian darts; masses of red 
hot iron were hurled amon^ the besiegers with 
unerring aim ; upon whoever came near the walls 
sand intensely heated was cast down, which, pene- 
trating ihroui^h the fissures of the armour, sank 
into the flesh, and caused the most excruciating 
torment ; and those who could not be reached by 
this mode of annoyance were entangled in immense 
nets, or canght up and dragged into the city by 
Iriple-tined hooks. 

Month after month passed away, and Tyre still 
continued to baffle the sovereign of Macedon. By 
the attacks on the northern and eastern sides, 
against which latter point the batteries of the 
mound were directed, no impression whatever was 
made, the massiness and height of the walls, and 
'the valour and vigilance of the garrison, biddini^ 
defiance alike to force and to stratagem. At last, 
the besiei^^ers discovered, in the southern rampart, 
the vulnerable point of Tyre, and against that point 
their principal efforts were concentrated. A breach 
was ejected there, the scaling ladders were placed, 
and the Greeks rushed forward to the assault. But 
though ruin impended over Tyre, her time was not 
yet come, and the assailants were easily repulsed. 

Seven months had now been spent before Tyre, 
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and Alexander might begin to fear that in this 
profitless labour so much of his third campaign 
would be consumed as to preclude him from under- 
taking any thin^ of importance during the remainder 

of it. Darius, too, was in the meanwhile gathering 
together his hosts and training them to war. Again 
the Macedonian is said to have doubted whether it 
would not be more prudent to convert the siege 
into a blockade, and bend his course to Egypt His 
officers, also, with the single exception of Amyntas, 
are affirmed to have voted in favour of this measure. 
But pride forbade this tacit confession of defeat, 
and he resolved u}>on making one strenuous effort 
to subdue his stubborn opponents. 

Pre[)arations were accordingly made for a general 
storming of the city. On the morning of the third 
day, taking advantage of the smoothness of the sea 
during a dead calm, the ships containing the bat- 
tering engines were moored in dose contact with 
the weak and already dilapidated part of the south- 
ern rampart. Other ships, with engines and archers, 
were directed to approach the place in every acces- 
sible quarter, and distract the attention of theTyrians 
by showers of missiles and feints of attack; while 
the Cyprian squadron on the one side, and the 
Phoenician on the other, were to watch an oppor- 
tunity lo force their way into the havens of Tyre« 
The Macedonian soldiery, sufficiently irritated by 
the duration of the siege, were stimulated into fury 
by a story, perhaps exaggerated or groundless, that 
some of their countrymen sailing from 8idon had 
been captured by the Tyrians, who stabbed them 
on the walls and plunged their bodies into the 
waves. 

The per^tence of the Macedonian monarch at 
length obtained its reward. With such vigour and 
concert were the many battering engines worked, 
that, almost at the first shock, a large portion of the 
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southern rampart gave way, and a wide entrance 
was thus laid open. The s<»lin| ladders and move- 
able bridges were immediately nxed, and the troops 
be^an to ascend. The forlorn hope, consistino^ of 

a division of the j^nards, was led by Admetus, who 
gained the summit of the breach, and distinguished 
himself by his valour. While, however, he was 
exhorting his men to emulate his example, he was 
slain by the thrust of a spear. But his loss did not 
deaden the courage of the besiegers. Alexander 
was dose at hand» and, by voice and action, he so 
animated his followers, that they effected a lodg. 
ment, and drove back the Tyrians. Ccenus, mean- 
while, was equally fortunate at tiie head of a division 
of the Companion infantry. Pursninp^ their advan- 
tage, they seized upon the neighbouring towers^ 
and spread themsdves along the rampart towards 
the palace, where the descent into the city was 
easy. At the same time the Cyprian andPhcenician 
fleets made a simultaneous attack upon the havens; 
and, after a sharp contest, they succeeded in forcing 
the barriers, destroyinpf or capturing the Tyrian 
ships, and landing the Grecian troops. 

The fate of Tvre was now sealed. The citizens^ 
nevertheless, nulled their diminished numbers in 
the Agenorium, and maintained the hopeless con- 
test, tfll they were charged by Alexander with bis 
collected force, and were finally overcome. Eight 
thousand of them are said to have fallen. Diodorus 
and Curtius relate, that, unsatiated w itl^ this slansrh- 
ter, he, in cold blood, ordered two thousand of ihe 
Tyrian youth to be crucified on the searshore. Ar- 
rian is silent with respect to this atrocious act; and, 
therefore, though his silence is not conclusive, we 
may hope that an additiond stain has been unjustly 
thrown upon the chameter of the Grecian leader. 

Azelmic, the king of Tyre, several of the principal 
citizens, and some deputies from Cardiage, who 
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had been sent to offer sacrifices to Hercules^ took 
refuge in the temple of the hero-deity^ and received, 

in consequence, the boon of liberty from the con- 
queror. All the rest of the surviving citizens, and 
even foreigners who chanced to be in the city, were 
sold as slaves, to the number of thirty thousand. 
It would appear, however, that a part of the popu- 
lation eluded the grasp of the victor. While the 
sea was open, many who were timid or unfit to 
combat had probably sought an asylum at Carthage ; 
and, mindful of their common origin, the Sidonians 
in Alexander's service are affirmed to have saved 
fifteen thousand of the Tyrians, and conveyed them 
to SidoD. It was by this fortunate remnant, we 
may presume, that Tyre was repeopled ; for it rose 
from its ruined state, and, in the course of only a 
few years, it recovered a considerable portion of its 
ancient splendour* 
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CHAPTER LII. 

FROM THE Rl/BJflGATION OF TYRE TO THE DEPARTUR£ 
0¥ ALEXANDER FROM EGYPT. 

Darius is in fanned of the honourable T real men t received 
by his capUve Family. His second Embussy to 
Alexander, Cessions offered by him. Speech of 
Parmenio, Haughty Reply of Alexander to the 
Envoys of Darius. Sit nation of Gaza, Baits, the 
Gowmor, resolves to defend tite Foriress. It is 
besieged by Alexander. He is nfosmded, ObUimaie 
Defence made by Balis, Ctoza is takefi by Siarwt, 
Booty made there. Letter of Jllexander to In^on- 
natus. Alleged Visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, 
and hifi Dream with respect to it Egypt. Attempt 
of AmyHtas to render hiinse{f Master of that Coun- 
try, Alexander lakes Possession of Egypt Mnlhoul 
OpposUion, He founds Alexandria. Events im 
the Xgean. Alexander crosses the Desert to the 
Temple of Jnpiler Amman, He settles the Grovem- 
nienl of Egypt, and prepares to return to Syria, 

Thr haughty and even pefsonally hostile manner 

in which, after the battle of Issus, Alexander had 
rej)lied to the letter of Darius, left scarcely a hope 
that a favourable result could spring from a second 
attempt to negotiate. Darttrs, however, seems to 
have derived encouragement ffoin a circumstance 
which 18 recorded by Arrian. The confidential 
eunuchi to whom was conmiitted the gnaidianship 
of the captive Persian queen, escaped, as the histo. 
rian tells us, from the Macedonian camp, and 
reached the court of Darius. ** Do my mother, my 
wife, and my children, still live?*' was the first 
4)uestiou put by the Persian monarch when the 
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eunuch appeared before him. Being told that they 
not only lived, but also received all the honours 
due to rovt'^ltv, his fears took another direction. 
His wife was celebrated for her exquisite loveliness, 
and he might, not unnaturally, apprehend that the 
favour of the conqueror had been bought by the 
sacrifice of the duty which she owed to her hua- 
band. Does Statira still retain her chastity invio- 
late-" was his second inquiry. To this the eunuch 
replied, that her virtue was unstained, and that 
Alexander had not even thought of using either 
seduction or force. This assertion he confirmed 
with an oath; and he added, that Alexander was 
the most moderate and continent of mankind. 
Equally astonished and gratified by this unexpected 
intelligence, Darius is said to have lifted his hands 
to heaven, and exclaimed, OTiiou ! who decidest 
the fate of ( nip ires, preserve to me the sovereignty 
over the Medes and Persians; but, if thou hast 
Otherwise decreed, if the throne of Asia must pass 
from me, let no other than Alexander become the 
possessor of it 

Thus encouraged to hope that the magnanimity 
which had been manifested to his family might be 
extended to himself, and, perhaps, expecting also 
that prudence would second generosity in his ad- 
versary, Darius resolved once more to send an 
embassy to Alexander K The terms which he pro. 
posed were such as he might well expect would at 
feast be maturely weighed l>efore they were rejected. 
For the ransom of his family he offered ten thou- 
sand talents. As the price of peace, he consented 
to cede the country between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, to give bis daughter in marriage to 

1 Mr. Miliurd supposes that it was the first embassy of Darius 
to Alexander that was sent in oonteqaenoe of tbe ioformatioo 
received from the eaonch. I, however, agree with those who 
heliere it to have been the seamd, 
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the Macedonian king, and to conclude a treaty of 
alliance with him. If, as appears to be most likely, 
the promised frontier of the Eophrates is to be 
taken In a restricted sense, as terminatiiig where 
the riYer bends eastward, the cession indades the 
whole of Asia Minor, and the north of Syria; a 
territory which in itself would constitute an empire 
of no trifling magnitude, and form for the Greeks 
an effectual barrier against any future aggression of 
the Persian monarchy. 

The deputies arrived in tbe camp of Alexander 
while he was yet engaged in the siege of Tyre* A 
council was snnunoned to consider of the proposals. 
Struck with tl)e magnitude of the sacrifice which 
Darius was uilling to make, and which seemed to 
secure every rational object of the war, the veteran 
and prudent Farmenio concisely declared in favour 
of the tenons. " If I were Alexander/' said he, " I 
would accept them/' With more point than urba- 
nity or wisdom^ the monarch replied, So would I, 
were I Pannenio; but my answer mast be worthy 
of Alexander." He then directed the envoys to 
inform their master^ that he neither wanted the 
money of Darius, nor would accept a part of his 
empire. All his treasures^ and all his dominions^" 
said he, ''are mine. Neither, if I choose to marry 
his daughter, will I ask his leave. If he wishes for 
favour from me, let him come in person and sue 
for it.** 

Diodorus, pardy agreeing with Arrian as to the 
offers of Darius, but referring them to a later period, 
states that Alexander assigned as a reason for re- 
fusing them, that, as the system oi the universe 
would be disordered by two suns shining simul- 
taneously in heaven, so would the world be thrown 
into confusion by the reigning of two sovereigns at 
one time. If such a speech were really uttered by 
Alexander, it furnishes an additional proof, how 
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greatly selfish ambition and the Iwne of militairy 
f^lory were paramount in his mind to the sdiid 

agg randizement and the welfare of Greece. 

The decisive languat^e of the Macedonian victor 
left no a[)peal but to the sword, and Darius, there- 
fore, apphed himself strenuously to prepare tor the 
final struga^l^ A longer time than he perhaps caL- 
culated upon was afforded to him for preparation. 
On the fidl of Tyre, Alexander^ inst^ of pene> 
tratin<r into the heart of the Persian empire, directed 
his march to the south of Syria, and resolved to 
continue his operations by undertaking the con- 
quest of Eo^ypt. 

One strong hold still remained, the reduction of 
which was necessarv to complete the subjugation 
of Syria, and clear the way for his projected attack 
upon Egypt. This was the fortress of Gaza, on the 
vei^ of tne desert, which was held by Bails, a 
valiant and loyal Persian eunuch, who is called 
Betis by Quintus Curtius, and ]3al)amesus by Jose- 
phus. It stands, about twenty lurlongs hum the 
sea, on an eminence, two miles in circumference, 
which is situated in a plain of deep sand. Strong 
walls encircled it and military approaches were ren* 
dered difficult by the nature of the circumjacent 
country. Undismayed by the fate of Tyre, and 
resolved at all hazards to perform his duty to his 
sovereign, Balis lured a lari^e body of Arabians to 
garrison the place, and stored liis niaw-azines with 
an abundance ot provisions. The citizens, likewise, 
participated in the spirit which inspired their intre^ 
pid governor. 

Having reconnoitred Oaza, the Macedonian en- 
gineers gave it as their opinion that it was impreg. 
nable. From that opinion, however, Alex- 
ander dissented; and, to stimulate exer- qj^^^j, { 
tion, he ur^ed the probable danger and 
the certain disgrace of leaving mis important for* 
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tress unreduced in his rear. A sudden and violent 
attack would, he hoped, intimidate the besi^^ed, 
and accelerate success. 

Materials and laboarers were accordingly col- 
lected from the surrounding territory ; the timber 
and even earth beinj^ brought from a considerable 
distance. The south side of the wall, which seemed 
to be the least difficult of access, was selected as the 
point of attack. Here an immense mound was 
raised^ eqnal in height to the ramparts of the for- 
tress, and on this were placed the battering rams 
and other instruments of offence. 

Warned, it is said, by an omen, Alexander was 
momentarily induced to refrain iiom exposing- his 
person to the missiles of the garrison. While, 
crowned with the sacred wreath, he was one day 
sacriticing, a bird of prey hovered oyer the altar, 
and dropped a small stone upon his head. Aris. 
tander, tne soothsayer, was immediately called upcm 
to explain this prodigy, and he replied, that it por« 
tended the ultimate capture of the beleaguered city, 
but tluLt it also threatened the monarch with per- 
sonal danger. 

A circumstance, however, soon occurred, which 
drove the presage from Alexander's memory. A 
furious sally was made by the Arabians. They set 
fire to the besieging engines, and, favoured by the 
higher ground, compelleid the Macedonians to give 
way. Alexander instantly rushed forward with a 
body of targeteers, to rally the wavering troops. 
His exertions were successful, and the besi<j^re(l 
were repelled ; but he himself was severely wounded 
by an arrow from a catapult, which passed through 
his shield and breastplate, and penetrated his 
ishoulder. For this wound, which healed with dif. 
ficulty, he was consoled by the reflection, that the 
city was undoubtedly destined to fall into his 
h;uids. 
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The engines which bad been employed against 

Tyre having arrived by sea, Alexander prepared to 
adopt more vigorous measures for the reduction of 
Gaza. The mound, which had hitherto been con- 
fined to the south side, was now carried entirely 
round the place, and was made of immense thick- 
ness and elevation. While the battering-rams and 
other engines shook the walls, miners were in- 
cessantly occupied in sapping the foundations. 
Breaches were at length effected, and the besieged 
were driven out of the flanking towers by the darts 
of the Macedonians. Three assaults were, never- 
theless, made in vain ; their only result being a ter- 
rible slaughter of both parties. Levelling the walls 
still more, and widening the breaches, Alexander 
ordered his troops to advance for the fourth time to 
the storm. The scaling ladders were fixed, and the 
soldiers strove emulously which should be the fore- 
most in making a lodgment. Neoptolemus, one of 
the Companions, a descendant from -^acus, was the 
first who gained the summit of the breach. Other 
captains followed closely with their men ; the gates 
were successivdy forced open; and the whole be- 
sieging army poured into the city» But even yet 
the brave defenders of Gaza preserved unbroken 
their heroic spirit. Disdaining life at the price of 
submission, citizens and soldiers drew together in 
one body, and resisted the foe with desperate though 
fruitless valour; nor did the contest end till the 
last of them was stretched upon the spot where he 
had stood while living. Curtius affirms that Batis 
was taken alive, and that Alexander^ imitating the 
unworthy conduct of Achilles to the fiillen Hector, 
and surpassing it in brutality, ordered him to be 
tied alive to a chariot, and dragged twice round 
the conquered city. The story, however, rests upon 
bis doubtful authority, and we may, therefore, hope 
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that tbe character of the Macedonian is not stained 
with this additional act of barbarity. | 

Ten tbonsand of the orarrison are said to have i 
perished, and the loss of the victors was not incon- 
siflei able. The wives and chikh en of the slain were 
sold as slaves; the place was occupied by a colony 
from the neighbourhood; and a garrison was left 
in it to protect the Syrian frontier from tbe incur- 
sions of tbe Arabs. Thus fell 6aza» alter a ai^e 
of two months. Had the other fortresses of tbe 
Persian empire been defended like Tyre and Gaza, 
the conquests of the son ofAinmon would probably 
have been circumscribed within narrow bounds, 
and his relationship to Jupiter would have been 
for ever unknown. 

The booty was great; the inhabitants of Gaza 
having long carried on a commercial intercourse 
with Arabia and other parts of the East. Some of 
the choicest specimens of oriental art and natural 
produce Alexander selected for Olympias, his mo- 
ther, and lor Cleopatra, queen of Epirus^ who was 
his favourite sister. As was naturally to be ex- 
pectedj large quimtities of frankincense^ my rrb» and 
other aromatics, formed a portion of the spoil. 
Alexander, when be was a boy, had been reproved 
by IieonnatQS, his governor, for throwing incense by 
handsful into the fire at a sacrifice. " When,'* said 
the economical governor, you have conquered the 
country where spices grow, you may be thus libe- 
ral of your incense; but, meanwhile, use more 
sparingly what you have.'* His pupil now sent to 
him five hundred talents weight of frankincense, 
and a hundred of myrrh, with a letter, in which he 
said, I have supplied you with incense in abund* 
ance, that you may henceforth bestow it on the 
gods with a less niggardly hand." 

The fall of Q'4'i'd completed and secured the con* 
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quest of Syria, Jerusalem, too important a post to 
be untouched in lus rear, was, of course, among 
those cities which submitted to the invader; but 
profane history affords us no mention of the terms 
and date of its submission* Josephns^ however, 
has transmitted to us, on this subject, a romantic 
narrative, which, as it has obtained credence from 
some modern writers, must not here pass unnoticed. 
He states that, while Alexander was besieging Tyve, 
he wrote to the Jewish high priest, commanding 
him to furnish auxiliary troops, provisions for the 
army, and the presents which he was accustomed 
to send to Darius; promising him at the same time 
that, if he sought the friendship of the Macedonian 
monarch, he should never have cause to repent of 
having so done. To this the liii;h priest, Jaddua, 
replied, that, having given his oath to Darius not to 
bear arms ai^ainst iiim, he would not violate it while 
the Pei'sian monarch was in existence. 

This answer excited the w^rath of the conqueror. 
He declared that he would march against the high 
priest, and would make him an example to teach 
all men to whom they were to keep their oaths. 
But till Tyre and (Jaza were subdued he postponed 
the threatened punishment. When he had become 
master of the last of those cities he bent his course 
to Jerusalem. Terhtied beyond measure at the 
nearly impending and fatal consequences of his 
contumacy, Jaddua ordered that the people should 
pour forth their supplications, and join him in 
sacrificing to God, whom he besought to protect his 
chosen people, and to avert irom them the dangers 
which were now at hand. After he had ortered 
sacrifice, sleep came on him, and he was warned 
by God in a dream* The Almighty ordered him 
to take courage, adorn the city with garlands, and 
open the gates ; to array the people in white gar. 
.ments, and to go forth at their head, he and the 
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priests, in their sacerdotal rabes; fearing nothing, 
for the divine providence would prevent all evil. 
Jaddua rose from slnmber with a joyful heart, 

iii;ule known U) the Jews the heavenly assurances 
which lie had received, put every thin;^ in order as 
he had been commiU)deU» and calmly awaited the 
coming of the monarch. 

Being informed that the king was approachiiig, 
he went forth with the priests and a mnltltade of 
citizens. The whole formed an impressive proces- 
sion, of a character differing from that of other 
nations. It advanced to an eminence called Sapha, 
or the Watch Tower ; so named because from thence 
there is a prospect oi tlie temple and the holy city. 
There the throng met the army of the Grecian 
monarch. 

Knowing the anger which Alexander fdt» die 
Chaldeans and PhcEnicians» who accompanied him, 

entertained hopes that be wonld allow them to 
plunder Jerusalem, and put the hi«:h priest to 
death with the most excruciating torments. But 
great was their disappointment and astonishment 
As soon as the conqueror beheld the high priest, in 
byacinthine robes embroidered with gold, and wear- 
ing on his head the mitre with its golden frontal, on 
which was inscribed the name of God, he came for* 
ward singly, fell prostrate and adored the sacred 
name, and was the first to salute the hi^^h priest. 
On tliis the Jews crowded around, and, with one 
voice, saluted him. Struck with surprise, the Sy- 
rian kings, and those who attended him, imagpined 
that he was labouring under a temporary alienation 
of intellect. Anxious to obtain a solution of the 
mystery, Parmenio inquired of him how it chanced 
that he, whom all others adored, should thus adore 
the hiii^h priest of the Jews. "I adore not him" 
replied the kiug, "but the God who has honoured 
him with the priesthood. This very person, and in 
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this very dress, I beheld in a dream, when^ at Dium, 
in Macedonia, I was revolving in my mind by what 
means I should accomplish the conquest of Asia. 

He exhorted me to delay no longer, but boldly to 
cross the sea, for that he would lead my forces, and 
give me dominion over Persia. Having hitherto 
seen no one in that garb, now seeinj^ this person in 
it, and remembering my dream, and the exhortation 
which I received, I conclude that my army is con- 
ducted by Divine Providence, and that, therefore, I 
shall vanquish Darius, subvert the Persian power, 
and succeed in all my undertakings/* 

Holding the high priest by the hand, he pro- 
ceeded to the city, while the priests ran along 
on each side of him. In the temple he otierea 
sacrifice to the Deity, according to the directions of 
the high priest, and lavished honours upon him 
and his levitical brethren. The book of Daniel, in 
which a Greek is predicted to be the subverter of 
the Persian empire, was next shown to him, and his 
heart was gladdened with the belief that he himself 
was prefigured in the prophecy. The multitude 
was then dismissed. 

On the following day he had a second interview 
with the priesthood, during which he bade them 
ask of him whatever favours they pleased. The 
high priest requested that they might live under 
the laws of their forefathers, and pay no tribute in 
the sabbatical year, and that freedom mi^^ht be 
bestowed upon the Jews in Babylonia and JNJedia. 
Alexander jjfranted their desire, and having offered 
the same privil^es to all who would enrol them, 
selves in his army, he was joined by many of the 
Jewish people. 

Such is the story told by Josephus. It is well 
imagined, and possesses dramatic effect; but, un- 
f )r( Linati'ly, independent of its being corroborated 
by no ancient writer, its anachronisms, errors, and 
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conlradictions^ are sQch as forbid us to consider it 
aa any thing more than a pleasing fable. 

Thus far, though criticism might object to some 
of bis operations, Alexander may be supposed to 

have acted upon system. Ori^nally weak by sea, 
it had been hi« object to l»econie master of the 
whole Mediterranean line of coast, and, by so 
doing, at once appropriate to his own use its naval 
resources, and to shut out the Persian monarch 
from all communication with the malecontents of 
Greece. The maritime inTCStment of the Persian 
empire was, however, now completed by the con- 
quest of Syria, and it mif^ht have been supposed 
that Alexander would hasten to decide the fate of 
Asia by encountering Darius. Egypt, from its 
wealth and fertility, would, no doubt, be a valuable 
acquisition ; but the presence of the Macedonian 
prince and his entire army was not necessary to 
secure its ready obedience to his will. So favour* 
able were the circumstances at that period, that the 
task of receiving the transferred allegiance oi the 
pro V nice (and there would have been no other to 
perform) might safely have been delegated to the 
commander of a detachment The Persian govern- 
ment in Egypt was too unpopular to derive any 
assistance from its unwilling subjects ; on the con- 
trary, it had every thing to fear from their enmity ; 
and there was no possibility of its obtaining succour 
from without. The Egyptians had not forgotten, 
or forgiven, the sacrile<;e committed by Ochus 
against their deity Apis ; and their feelings of re- 
venge had been daily sharpened by the subsequent 
conduct of their conquerors. Any invader who was 
strong enough to deliver them from strangers whom, 
as being equally impious and tyrannical, they held 
ill abhorrence, was, consequently, sure of meeting 
with a cordial reception from u vast majority of the 
people. 
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It was doubtless a knowledge of the hatred felt 
against the Persians which had prompted a recent 
bold attempt to snatch Egypt from their sway. 

Sahaces, the satrap of Egypt, who probably brought 
to Darius all the troops that could he spared from 
that country, fell at the battle of Issus. Among 
those who escaped from that fatal field was Amyn- 
tas, the fugitive Macedonian prince. At the head 
of four thousand Grecian mercenaries^ he made 
good his retreat to Tripolis^ on the Syrian coast, in 
which port he found a number of vessels. Embark- 
ing his own men on board a pai l o( them, he burnt 
the remainder. Thence lie steered to Cyprus, where 
he obtained reinforcements of soldiers and ships. 
Being thus sufficiently strengthened to carry his 
plan into effect, he directed his course to Pelusium, 
the frontier city of Egypt, on the side of Syria. 
Having landed there, he made known the death of 
Sabaces, and asserted that the great king had 
deputed him to asbuiue the place ol the deceased 
satrap. The plausible falsehood was believed, and 
Pelusium, the key of Egypt, was given into his 
possession. Being now master of a solid base for 
his operations^ and a strong hold as a refuge in case 
of a reverse, he avowed his real purpose. As he 
had foreseen, the disaffection of the natives to the 
foreig n government was immediately displayed. His 
aimy was swelled by the Egyptians who joined it, 
and lie was enabled to march unopposed to Mem- 
phis. There the Persian pfarrison, which appears 
to have been under the command of Mazaces, en- 
deavoured to make a stand in the field ; but it was 
defeated, driven within the walls, and invested by 
the victor. Had Amyntas continued to act with the 
same prudence and talent that he had hitherto 
manifested, he would probably have been, at least 
for awhile, the sovereign of Egypt. But either suc- 
cess induced carelessness, or the wants of his men 
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eompeUed him to relax in his military precautions. 
In search or provisions^ or of plunder, bis soldiers 
spread themselves widely over the neighbooring 
country. This error was turned to account by the 

vigilant Mazaces. Sally ing forth on a sudden with 
his garrison, he fell upon the scattered bauds of the 
besiegers, and so complete was his success, that the 
whole of the Greeks^ together with Amyntas, were 
slain upon the spot. 

Bat the respite so gained was only temporary* 
A more formidable enemy than Amyntas was now 
B c 332 appw>*ching. Setting out from Gaza, 
oi. 112* 1 Alexaiuki' reached the frontier of Egypt, 
after a march of seven days, without hav- 
ing sustained any loss, either from an enemy, or 
from that Sirbonian bogj or rather quicksand, which 
Diodorus describes as so dangerous that whole 
armies bad been swallowed up by it. Pelusium, 
which the prophet Ezekiel emphatically denomi- 
nates *' the stren<;th of Egypt," strong in its fortifi- 
cations, and in its morassy situation, had already 
yielded to his authority, and he tbunci in the harbour 
his fleet, which had accompanied his progress tram 
Phoenicia. 

A Macedonian garrison was placed in Pelusium, 
and the fleet was ordered to ascend the Nile. He 
himself with his army proceeded to Heliopolis, 
crossed the river there^ and directed his course to 

Memphis. Well convinced that resistance was 
impracticable, and that succour was hopeless, Ma- 
zaces, the Persian governor, prudently ordered that 
the gates of all the cities should be thrown open to 
the Grecian prince. The natives thronged round 
their deliverer* and his march to Memphis bore the 
aspect of a triumphal procession rather than of an 
invasion. 

To realize the hopes of his new subjects, with 
respect to a point which they had mosi at heait. 
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was amon^ the first acts of Alexander, after bis 
entrance into the Egyptian capital. This he ac- 
complished by the celebration of a pompous festival^ 
resembling the Macedonian Olympic, during which 

he offered sacrifices in honour of the gods, but 
especially of Apis; thus pledo^ino^ himself that the 
reli^on of Ko^ypt should thenceforth be treated 
with reverence. The splendour of the scene was 
increased by public games^ in which the superiority 
in poetry^ music, and gymnastic exercises was con- 
tended for by the most distinguished competitors 
from every part of Greece. 

In this politic recognition of the claims of Apis 
to he ranked anion*; divinities, there was no dere- 
liction of principle on the part of Alexander. The 
flexible polytheism of the Greeks admitted of great 
latitude on such occasions. The observations of 
Mr. Mitford» on this bead, are candid and conclu* 
sive. ** The Persians/' says be, from their first 
conquest of the country under Cambyses son of the 
great Cyrus, had made themselves generally odious 
by offensive demonstrations of scorn and contempt 
for all that, in religious belief and religious cere- 
mony, the Egyptians held roost sacred. Indeed to 
men, bred, UIlc the Persians, to exalted notions of 
the Deity, in a religion approaching primeval parity, 
it might be diflScult to behold, without some indig. 
nation and abhorrence, and at the same time per- 
haps with a disposition to ridicule, the preposterous 
ceremonies which were public, whatever might be 
the more secret belief of the learned, among the 
Egyptians; and possibly they might not unreason^ 
ably object to them, not only that they were dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the great Author of nature 
whom they adored, but also adverse to the effect 
which religious faith should have on human morals. 
On the contrary, with the polytheistical principles 
of Greece, liberality was not requisite to produce 
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respect for tbe rdigious belief aod religious cere- 
monies of all nations : superstitious hope and fear 

would suffice. Jupiter being supposed powerful in 
the air, Neptune on the sea, Pluio under the earlh, | 
Juno at Afl^os, Minerva at Athens, Diana at Ephe- 
sus, it would be but in course to believe, or at least 
to apprehend, that Apis might hold tbe greatest 
divine sway in Egypt Accustomed even to seek 
new deities^ to suppose something of divine essence 
in every part of inanimate nature, and taught, by 
inquirers concerning the antiquities of their coon- 
try, to look to foreign parts for the origin of their 
religion, and for the Vnrth place of J'orne of the most 
eminent of their reputed gods and goddesses, the 
addition of Apis to their catalogue would not be 
likely to excite extensive, if inde^ mj, offence/* 

Having firmly established his government at 
Memphis, Alexander embarked on the Nile, and 
descended the Canopic branch to the sea. There, 
he took oil hoard a part of his army. His object 
was to examine the coast, for the jun pose of disco- 
vering a spot where he might found a maritime 
city* The shores of Egypt then were, and, indeed, 
still are» but scantilv provided with harbours. Pe- 
lusium, in the east bad many defects as a port, and 
Canopus, in the west, laboured under nearly equal 
disadvantages. At the distance of a few leagues 
to the westward of Canopus, Alexander found tbe i 
favourable site of which he was in search. Between ' 
lake Mareotis on the south, and the Mediterranean i 
on the north, extends a narrow isthmus, contracted 
at its extremities. The seaward side is indented by 
a bay» which bay is covered from tempests by tbe 
island of Pharos. Here, at the time when Alexan. 
der arrived, stooci the village or small town of 
Rhacotis. There is reason to believe that, in more 
ancient days, the populous city of No, to the mul- 
titude of whose inhabitants, and to whose impend* 
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ing desolation, the prophet Ezekiel alludes, occupied 
this neck of ground, and carried on a considerable 
commerce with the rest of E^pt. Some writers, 
however, consider Thebes, some Memphis, and 
others Diospolis, in the Delta, to have been the 
city of No. Be this as it may, the isthmus was 
admirably calculated, whether in a commercial or 
a military point of view, to fulfil the wishes of 
Alexander. So excdlently, indeed, was it adapted 
to his design, that a revelation has been feigned to 
account for his choice of it; the shade of Homer 
beings asserted, by Heraclides, to have pointed it 
out to Alexander in a dream, after the monarch 
had marked out a piece of ground in another situa^ 
tion. 

Sacrifices having been oflfered, and the omens 
declared to be propitious, the work of constraction 

was immediately commenced. Alexander gave to 
tlie infant city iiis own name, which, after the lapse 
of nearly twenty-two centuries, it still ^ 
retains. Yor its expansion an ample 01.112,1. 
space was allotted, the original shape of 
which is said to have resembled that of the chlamys, 
or Macedonian mande. The streets were laid out 
in such a manner as to enjoy the benefit of the 
Etesian gales, and the principal of them, which ran 
through the whole extent of the place, from east to 
west, was a hundred feet in breadth. Ma^rnificent 
temples arose to the Grecian deities; and, in ac- 
cordance with the monarches conciliatory policy, 
fanes of eaual splendour for the worship of Isis 
were not forgotten. The planning and superin* 
tending of these labours were committed to Dino- 
crates, a celebrated Macedonian architect, who had 
distinguished himself by rebuilding the temple of 
Ephesus, and by forming the singular project of 
shaping Mount Athos into a statue, which should 
hold a city in one of its hands, in tracing out the 
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line of the walk, a circumstance occurred, which 
had nothing marvellous in it, but which was art- 

fully construed into a favourable presage. There 
beincf no chalk at hand to mark the line, the work- 
men u>tti tloiu loi tiie military stores, which, how- 
ever, was soon devoured by innumerable birds that 
flocked thither from the Mareotic lake. Being con- 
sulted as to what this event might forebode, the 
diviners, the chief of whom was Aristander of Tel- 
missus, declared that it gave assurance that the city 
would abound with all the necessaries of life, par- 
ticuhirlv with the fruits of the earth, and would 
furnisli supplies to the natives oi^ other countries. 
An enemy to the founder would, probably, and 
with more apparent reason, have drawn an opposite 
conclusion from the same premises. 

Looking to the subsequent commercial eminence 
of Alexandria, it has been supposed that, when be 
founded the city, Alexander anticipated its attain- 
ment of that eminence; that he already saw tlie 
maritime metropolis of Egypt traffickins: with all 
nations, and linking India with Europe. The 
correctness of this supposition may, however, be 
doubted. That he could be insensible to its advan- 
tageous situation for the purposes of commerce 
cannot, indeed, for a moment be imagined ; but it 
seems probable, nevertheless, that he was more 
influenced in his choice by military considerations 
than by those of a pacific kind. Even should he 
be foiled in his attempt to conquer Persia, Egypt, 
physically and morally insulated from that empire 
by seas, deserts, and the hostile feelings of the na- 
tives, might still be retained; and the possession 
of it alone, though insufficient to satisfy the cravings 
of ambilion, would lar<Tely compensate for the cost 
and toil of the Grecian armament. It was, there- 
lore, necessary to liave a fortress, which should be 
eatsily accessible by sea, so that assistance might. 
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M^hen required, be supplied from Greece without 
interrupUon; and easily dci"eiisil)le by land, that, 
in case of misfortune, it might be able, with compa- 
ratively trifling numbers, to hold out against a 
victorious enemy till succour could arrive. Both 
these important points were secured by the found- 
ing of Alexandria. 

While Alexander was engaged in watching the 
progress of his new creation, Hegelochns, his admi- 
ral, arrived, wiih lidingsof success, Irom the ^Egean. 
In that quarter the prospects of Darius had suf- 
fered a total eclipse. Tencdos, which had been 
bound to Persia by an unwilling alliance, had 
thrown off the yoke, and declared for the Grecian 
cause. In Chios, an island of still more conse- 
quence, a similar event had taken place. The 
Chians had not only deposed the tyrants, who had 
been placed over them l)y Pharnabazus and Auto- 
phradates, but had also made Pharnabazus himself a 
prisoner. Scarcely had they consummated this revo- 
lution, before Aristonicus, the tyrant of Methymna, 
in Lesbos, a partisan of Persia, who was ignorant 
of what had occurred, put into the harbour of Chios 
with fiye piratical vessels, or, rather, was entrapped 
into it by a stratagem. His ships were instantly 
seized, the crews were hanged, and he became a 
captive. It is, however, not improbable, that he 
had a rei^ular commission from Daruis, and that 
the brand of piracy was hxed upon him to give a 
colour of justice to the summary punishment which 
was inflicted on his men. At Lesbos, the Athenian 
Chares, who had been entrusted with the govern, 
ment of Mitylene, was expelled, and Mitylene and 
all the other towns joined the Hellenic leag-ue. 
Lastly, Cos had gladly yielded itself up to Ampbo- 
terus, who had been sent thither with a squadron of 
sixty sail. The last fragments of the western divi- 
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sion of the empire ol Dahuai were thus wrested from 
him. 

Phaitiabazus bad contrived to escape from his 
guards ; bot Aristonicus, Apollonides, Pbisinus, and 
Sf egfareus, the last three of whom were Chian par. 

tisans of Persia, were now broufrlit in bond age to 
Alexander. Their fate was speedily decided. The 
monarch con^manded th:it Apollonides should be 
held in close custody at Elephantine, an island situ- 
ated near the extremity of Upper Egypt ; the others 
he treated with more rigour, for he sent them back 
to the cities where they had niled, that the people 
themseWes might sit in judgment upon them. 

An expedition was now undertaken by Alexander, 
uliich at lirst sight bears the sembhnue rather of 
tlie desultory wandering" of a knight errant than of 
an enterprise for any rational purpose. The motives 
for it have been variously guessed at, but never sa- 
tisfactorily explained. This was his visit to the 
temple of the Ammonian Jupiler. Arrian tells us, 
that the monarch was prompted to consult the oracle 
by the circumstance of the same step hiu iniif been 
taken by Perseus and Hercules, whom he numbered 
among his proo^enitors. Justin alhiais, that his 
intent was to procure a rec(^ition of his divine 
origin, and that, before he commenced his march, 
he had bribed the priests to lend their sanction to 
the fraud. The statement of Justin seems not im- 
probable. The responses of the Libyan oracle were 
held in the highest veneration for their iniallibility ; 
and Alexander, therefore, might justly deem it con- 
ducive to his future success to obtain, from such 
sacred authority, a declaration in his favour. If we 
admit this to be the case^ and also that his presence 
at the shrine of the god was necessary to secure bis 
object, we may, perhaps, account for bis exposing 
himself, and a jmrt of his army, to the toils and 
ciuii^crs which must be endured in a march of six 
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hnndrtd miles, over a cheerless expanse of arid and 
heated sand. 

Placed at wide intervals from each other in the 
Liibyan desert, to the west of Egypt^ are several 
small fertile spots, which bear the name of oases. 
Beautiful in themselves, their beauty is heightened 
by their strong: contrast with the barren waste of 
sand which, on all sides, spreads interminably 
around tliem. There, watered by unfailing springs, 
flouiish the dale, the pomegranate, the olive, the 
palm, and many other trees, and the fields are pro- 
ductive of rice, wheat, and various kinds of vege- 
tables. The most celebrated, though not the largest, 
of these verdant isles is that which is now called the 
oasis of Sivvah, and is the most northeily of them 
all. It is about nine miles in length, and three in 
breadth, and its modern population is estimated at 
eight thousand persons. Here, in ancient times, 
was situated the temple and oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon, the reputation of which did not wholly vanish 
till the fifth century of the Christian era. The 
ruins of the temple still remain, occupying; a rect- 
uuL^le of about a hundred yards by a hundred and 
twenty, and some of the stones are of enormous 
magnitude ^ Among the wonders of this oasis is 

' Baron Minatoli gives the following deseripttoo of tbe sculp- 
tares still visible in tbe rains of this far-famed temple. *' Close 
to tbe entrance, Ammon receives homage from a king, who pre- 
sents two obelisks. Behind the god stands Venus 0ione, as in- 
mate of tbe temple. As immediate ornamentH of the portal, are 
seen a serpent, introdnced as an arabesque border; a male 
sphinx reposing, with the urn of the Nile between his feet ; the 
sacred falcon or hawk; and next to it, llie disk of the son, sur- 
rounded with llie serpent, hearing; on its neck the mvstic key. 
A mass of rociv which has falieri down, seems likewise to have 
ttculptures on the exterior. First appears Isis, distin^uislied by 
the horned disk ou her liead ; next, Oittris (according to the 
Ammonian mjrlhologj the son of Ammon), with tbe head-dress 
and palm branebes» and above* tbe goat's horos enolosing tbe 
sup's disk ; then follow two divinities, male and female, whb 
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the Fountain of the Sun^ six falhomfli deep, fen 1 
broads and fifteen long, from the bottom of which 
numberless bubbles perpetually rise through the 

pellucid fluid. In the ttiiijjeialure of its water 
i<)nsiilcia.ble chanjjes lake place at certain periods 
ol the day. It is holler at midnight than at noon. 
A similar spring exists in the oasis of £1 Kasser. 

With the troops selected as his escort, Alexander 
directed his march from Alexandria along the 8ea> 
coast, to Panetonium, now El Baraton, a distance 
of about a hundred and eighty miles, where he was 
met by envoys, bearing rich ]M'esents from Cyrene. 
Hitherto, the country through which he had passed, 

serpents' heads ; then Dsjorn, the Egyptian Hercules, with the 
sphere on lii.s bead; und Minervji (Neith) with a ram's head, the 
iii\sterio«s goddess of Sais and moilit r of iheNiin, with the solar 
disk iiud the S|nibo] of the Agathodtt^iiion. Ut tlie male H^nre 
which follows, only the arm and the sceptre are preserved, aitd 
all the other aeolptiirt* tt the exterior ftre too raneh decayed 
to be ascertained* Tbe interior b likewise entirely covered with 
acolptores, the sjnoietrice] arraogenient of which is very plenaiag. 
The height of the walls, from the scalloped border to tbe ceiliogt 
is nineteen feet and a half. The ceiling is ornamented with td1« 
tores with onlstretched wtagSt and badges of connand in their 
taloosi between stars. Next the ceiling is a row of sjmboUoal 
figares : sacred falcons, over which is the solar disk and serpent, 
do homage to the sceptre of the gods, and between them are tab- 
lets of hierotrlyphics. The second row of figures represents a 
religious festival. Pilgrims with slaves are coming from a dis- 
tance and sulating each other; then come men benrins; dishes, 
and others prepared to dance ; then, sacred candelabra, in the 
form of the lotas, before ivhich persons stand in tbe attitude of \ 
adoration, with tables set not, and aomeroos platforms. Below 
the hieroglyphics is a broader lioe of ligures. Ammon with the I 
ram's head, enthroned within lotos stems» is worshiped by a 
kneeling figore, probably tbe founder of the temple, and sur* 
rounded by the co-templar divinities ; Isis, horned, Osiris, with 
tbe crook and scourge, Pbtha, Neith, Annbis, and others ; the 
male and female deities alternating. On tbe opposite side, the 
representations are similarly a? rnnired. Ammon is again seen in 
his lotus sanctuary, as before j and there is a representation of a 
solemn »acriijoe«'* 
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thouo^h waste, was. not devoid of water. Turning 
abruptly south waid at Paraetoiiium, he plunged 
into the heart of the desert. There, difficulties soon 
be^n to assail him, which, thou»»h they have been 
exaggerated by some bistoriaDs« were not of a trivial 
nature. The supply of water, which the Macedo- 
nians had carried with tbem, was nearly if not quite 
exhausted. This evil was removed by a seasonable 
shower of rain, the fall of which was ascribed to the 
miraculous interposition of the divine powers. A 
worse calamity succeeded. Driven by the south 
wind, the shifting sand so completely effaced every 
vestige of a track, that the guides were wholly at 
faulty and the army wandered without knowing whi- 
ther. In this emergency, a second miracle, as it 
was deemed, was worked for their preservation. 
Ptolemy relates, that two dragons appeared in the 
van oi' the army, uttering loud sounds, and that 
Alexander followed the path which was taken by 
them. Aristobulus, more rationally, represents 
these opportune pilots as being two ravens. To 
unravel this mystery, it has been supposed, that the 
symbolical appellations of dragon and raven may 
have been borne by some of the priests of the tem- 
ple, who were sent to meet the son of Philip. It is 
more natural, perhaps, to conclude, that ravens 
were really seen bendinof their fliorht homeward to 
the oasis, and that this indicated to the bewil- 
dered Macedonians the course which they were to 
pursue. 

After a tedious march of a hundred and fifty 
miles from Pareetonium, Alexander reached the 

temple of Ju{)iter Ammon. What passed between 
the monarch and the priests is involved in uncer- 
tainty. While some historians assert him to have 
been recognised as the son of Jove^ Arrian, with 

* After giving an aoooiiBl of Ike fini isttrTlew between Alex* 
•■4er and tbe priest, Plotareb sddt. ** Some saj, Amroon*s pro- 
phet, being dealroas to addreaa bim ui an obUging manoer in 
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iaore trast worthy means of information, gives wm to 

understand, that the response was known only to 
Alexander, but that he declared it to be favourable. 

The return of Alexander to Memphis'* was cele- 
brated by public rejoicingt§. Sacrifices were offered 
to Jupiter Basileus; the monarch led the proces- 
sion at the bead of all his forces; and theatrical 
representations and gymnastic exercises took place 
for the recreation of the throning multitudes. At 
the same time, he gave audience to embassies from 
various (Grecian states, and sent none of the depu- 
ties unsatisfied away. He also received trom Greece 
a reinforcement of horse and foot ; the former under 
tiie command of Asdepiodorus^ the latter under 
that of Menetas. 

The task of settling on a firm basis tbe adminis- 
tration of his newly acquired territory, and tbe ne- 
cessity of preparinir speedily to lake tbe field against 
Darius, prevented Alexander from visitin^j* the 
gantic structures of Upper Ko-ypt. It nui>t liave 
been with reluctance that he refrained irom exam in- 
ing those immortal labours of the olden tirne^ w bich, 
even now, strike tbe spectator with wonder. The 
winter, bowerer, was spent in establishing the civil 
and military p^ovemment of E^^ypt, and in making 
ready to pursue his career of con(juest. His mea- 
sures were dictated by an enlightened policy. The 

Greek, intended to «5hv, O Panlion, which signilies My Son; 
bnt, in his harliarous j^roiuitiriaJion, tiuule the word end with an m 
instead ot an n, ami &u s-did O Patdwa, whicli higiiilies O Son of 
Jt^iier, Alexander {iUey add) was deli{(hted with the mititiike 
in the proDonoMtion, and firom tbit miauke was pro|>agaied a 
report, that Jopiter hloMelf bad called bim bit foo.** 

^ According to Aristobolas, Alexander returned to I^i^jpt bj 
Ibe tame roote wbieb be traverted on bit oetward mareb ; bal, 
aooording to Ptolemy, he took Ibe tborter eoorte, aeroti tbe 
desert, direct to Mempbit* Tbit ditcordanee Mr. Mitford tkil- 
follj reeoocilet, by toppoting that Alexander himself proceeded 
with an escort of cavalry to the Egyptian capital, and despatched 
tbe remainder of hit foroe, by PanBtoniam» to Alexandria. 
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Ejryptians were secured in the full enjoynient of 
their rights and laws, and, to inspire them with per. 
feet confrdence in his intentions, two natives, Dolo- 
aspis and Petesis, were appointed to bold the civil 
authority. Petesis declined to accept the proffered 
dignity, and Doloaspis became sole satrap. That 
portion oi the country which lies to the eastward of 
the Delta, bordering upon Hc^roo|jolis, and which 
was considered as belonging to Arabia, was com- 
mitted to Cleomenes, a Naucratian Greek, who, in 
the end, disgraced himself by his profligate rapacity. 
Hither Libya, the district between the desert and 
the western branch of the Nile, was entrusted to 
Apollonius, the son of Charinus. Military supre- 
macy was, of course, confided only to Grecian 
officers. Peucestas and Balacrus were placed at 
the head of the troops which were to be left in 
Egypt, under whom was Lycidas, an Etolian, the 
leader of the mercenaries, who was also watched 
and controlled by functionaries nominated for that 
purpose* The garrison of Memphis was com- 
manded by Pantaleon of Pydna, and that of Pelu. 
sium by Megacles of Pella. The administrative 
details of the province being thus completed, Alex- 
ander was left at iibeitv to turn his attention to the 
means of subjugating the remainder of the Persian 
empire. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

THE OPERATIONS OF ALEXANDER, FROM HIS QUITTINO 
EGYPT TO HIS ARRITAL AT PER8EPOLI8* 

Departure from Egypt. Proceedings at Tyre. Har- 
palm. StaU of Greece. Embassy from Darius. 
Strange Conduct of thai Monarch. Vast Army 

raised by him, Alexander marches from Tyre. He 
reaches the Euphrates, the Defence of ivhich is a ban- 
doned by Mazmts. His unaccountable Stay in Ale- 
sopotamia. He passes the Tigris, Eclipse of the 
Mom. Darius discovered posted at Gaugamela. 
Preliminary Operations of Alexander, Battle of 
Oaugamela, umidi is usually called the Battle of 
Arbela. Darius is utterly aefeaied, after a severe 
Contest, He flies to Ecbatana, with a Remnant o f 
his Force, Alexander marches to Babylon, which 
willingly submits to him. His Donative to the Sol- 
diery, He proceeds to Susa, which opens its Gates. 
Alexander subdues the Uxians. He marches to pe^ 
netrate into Persis. Enters that Province, after 
hamng been defeated in a first Attempt by Ariobar- 
zones. Immense Treasures found at Persepotis and 
Pasargada, Alexander destroys by Fire the Palace 
at Persepolis. 

Early in the spring, Alexander recommenced his 

military opeiiilions. During his stay in Egypt he 
had received from Greece a reinfbrcemeiii of four 
hundred foot and five hundred Thracian liorse, and 
it is probable that his army had been strengthened 
to a far greater extent by volunteers from the Asiatic 
Greek cities, and from other quarters. His means 
of rewarding service bad become ample enough to 
attract those who were mercenary in spirit as well 
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as in name, and adventurers of a more generous 
nature would hasten to join a warrior who bad ac- 

Siuiied 80 large a portion of renown. Departing 
rem Memphis, he led his forces in safety across 

the Syrian desert, and pursued his march ^ ^ 
through PluEnicia till he arrived at Tyre, i 
His fleet, which now held undisputed 
dominion at sea^ was awaiting him in the Tyrian 
harbour. 

The return to Tyre was celebrated by feasts, 
sacrifices to Hercules^ athletic sports, and tbeatri* 
cal representations. Having devoted a brief space 

to these ceremonies and festivities, Alexander 
proceeded with those arrangements ^vhleh it was 
necessary for him to complete bcfoie he could com- 
mence his march towards the heart of the Persian 
empire. As it was of the utmost consequence that 
tbe conquered provinces should be governed by 
officers of undoubted fidelity as well as talent, some 
changes were made. Arimmas, to whom bad been 
entrusted the important satrapy of Syria, had given 
umbrage by acts which seemed to indicate that he 
aspired to sovereignty, and he was, therefore, super- 
seded by Asclepiodorus, the son of Eunicus. Me- 
nander, one of the Companions, was placed over 
Lydia, in tbe room of Asander, tbe son of Pbilotas. 
By this promotion he vacated the command in chief 
of tbe auxiliar Greeks, in which he was succeeded 

by Ck arch us. 

In the distribution of his favours, on this occa- 
sion, an instance occnrred, which afforded a strikinpf 
proof how tenaciously, in some cases, .\lexander 
adhered to his early mendships. It has been seen 
tbat^ on his accession to the throne, he recalled to 
Macedon five individuals who, for their known at- 
tachment to him, had been exited by his father. 
One of these was Harpnlus, the son of Machatas. 

' See page 142 ut iUm voIuiik>. 

VOL. VII. H H 
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Four of the returned exiles were entrusted with 
bigb military comniissions ; but Harpalus being of 
a constitution too feeble to sustain the hardships of 
war, he was appointed superintendent of the trea- 
sury, and in this capacity he passed with bis sove- 
reign into Asia. Amonji^ his friends was Tauriscus, 
a man of sullied character, wlio j^ossessed consi- 
derable influence over him. A sliort time be tore 
the battle of Issus, Tauriscus, who either doubted 
the happy issue of the approaching contest, or bad 
conunitt^ delinquencies which rendered him fear- 
ful of punishment, deserted from Alexander, and 
prevailed upon Harpalus to become the companion 
of his flight. The two fugitives did not, however, 
remain united ; Tauriscus entering into the service 
of the king of Epirvis, and Harpalus taking up his 
abode at Megara. Overlooking this fault, Alexander 
invited back the latter, and reinstated him in his 
office of treasurer. After his flight, that office had 
been entrusted to Cerranus and Philoxenos, who 
were now appointed receivers of the tribute paid by 
PhcEnicia, and Asia on this side of Taurus, We 
shall ultimately see that Harpalus proved himself 
to be unworthy of the kindness which he received. 

Undiscouraged by the continued success of the 
Macedonian monarch, Agis, the king of Laced»* 
mon, was still, as will be shown in another chapter, 
actively employed in endeavouring to form a league 
of the Grecian states against Alexander. But in 
one important point he wholly failed ; he was un- 
able to gain the concurrence of the Athenians. 
Athens was now under the sway of the peace party, 
and was, besides, little disposed to act a secondary 
part under her ancient rival. Accordingly, a sub- 
sidy of sixty talents, which was offered by Darius, 
was unhesitatingly rejected. If Eschines may be 
credited, and his assertion was not contradicted by 
the great orator whom it concerned, Demosthenes 
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himself was at this period in commnnication with 
Alexander, and was writing to him flattering letters, 
which were conveyed through a Plataean named 
Aristion, who had formerly resided in the house of 
Demosthenes, and had afterwards gained the confi- 
dence of the son of Philip. Such being the state of 
afiuirs at Athens, two envoys from the Athenian peo- 
ple, Diophantes and Achilles, were now sent, in the 
sacred ship Paralus, to Tyre. They were accom- 
panied by deputies from various other parte of 
Qreece. To congratulate the monarch on his con- 
quests was jjiobably the ostensible, though doubt- 
less not the sole, object of this embassy. But, 
whatever may have been its purpose, the mark of 
respect was so pleasing to Alexander, that he not 
only granted the requests which were made to him 
by the Grecian deputies, but also set at liberty the 
Athenian prisoners who were taken at the battle of 
the Granicns. 

The friendship or the neutrality of Athens was, 
indeed, of importance to Alexander, as it enabled 
him to direct his undivided attention to the Persian 
war, leaving to Antipater the care of maintaining, 
with such resources as were w ithin his reach, the 
Macedonian supremacy in Greece. He did not, 
therefore, deem it requisite to do more than order a 
hundred sail of the Cyprian and Phoenician navies 
to join his fleet in the Egaean. Amphoterus was 
despatched to assume the command, with orders 
to watch tl^ movements of the Lacedaemonians, 
thwart their hostile projects, and support the par^ 
tisans of his master. 

While hostilities were yet suspended, Darius ap- 
pears to have once more tried to avert the renewal 
of them. With respect to the number of times 
which he endeavoured to terminate the war by 
negotiation, and also the periods when his endea- 
vours were made, much uncertainty prevails, bome 
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oDcient nrriters repreBent him as baviDg thrice made 
pacific overtures, while others state nim to have 
oeen only twice a suitor for peace. The former are 

probably in the rif^ht ; but I cannot believe, with , 
Curtins and Justin, that the last application took 
place immediately previous to the battle of Arbela, 
Jt is not probable that^ having collected, and brought 
into a tolerable stale of discipline, such a formi- 
dable force as he then led into the field, the Persian 
monarch would, on the eve of a battle, cast a damp 
over the courage of his troops, by the confession of i 
inferiority which is implied in an anxiety to nego- 
tiate. I aufiee with Mr. Mitford, that, if a third ' 
embassy were really sent, it must have been when 
Alexander returned from Egypt He justly re. 
marks, that the purpose of such a mission might 
be to refute whatever may have appeared erroneous 
in Alexander's angry answers to former commu- 
nications; to apologize for whatever might have 
given offence; yet to state that Darius was now 
prepared with powerful mearis lo resist and even | 
revenge any farther attempt against his remaining 
still very large dominion ; and moreover that, though 
powerful by the force actually under his orders, 
defended by barriers not easily to be passed, and, 
as Alexander knew, having zealous allies ready for 
opportunity in Greece itself, yet that, for the sake 
of peace, and to recover his wife and children, 
Alexander's prisoners, he was willing to abandon i 
all claim on the extent of rich country, already I 
conquered from him, and to pay even a greater 
ransom than was before offered. But still farther 
considerations might have encouraged to renew 
the attempt to negotiate with an enemy not known 
of immoderate views. With Alexander's European 
em])ire, his conquests in Asia, thus, according to 
all accounts, once at least otiered to be contirmed 
to him by treaty, comprised almost all the best 
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provinces ot the modern Turkish empire, and, 
through the circumstances of ancient navigation, 
gave him the command of all the neighbouring 
seas ; for Carthage, mistress of the western part of 
the Mediterranean, could no longer, since the loss 
of the Phoenician ports, contend with him in the 
eastern. This dominion, with just improvement, 
might })erhaps have been rendered richer, and more 
effectually powerful, than the most extensive ever 
yet known on earth* Nor were a disposition to 
promote the welfare of mankind, or great and just 
views for it, wanting in Alexander: they bad already 
been largely shown, especially in his recent mea* 
sures in Ej^ypt. But Providence had other pur- 
poses. Magnanimous, liberal, and judicious as his 
conduct generally had been, yet the greatness of 
his successes was already more than even his strong 
mind, chastened by bis excellent education, could, 
at his early yeai*8, hardly yet twenty-five, completely 
bear* With his acquisitions, and his dangerous 
adventures, his passion, both for acquisition and 
for dangerous adventure, rose.** 

The conduct of the Persian government, during 
the loii^ interval which elapsed between the battle 
of Issus and the return of Alexander from Egypt, 
appears utterly incomprehensible. More than 
eighteen months were allowed to elapse, without 
any effort being made to wrest from the Macedo- 
nian monarch some of his conquests ; or, if that 
could not be accomplished, at least to harass his 
widely scattered divisions and diminish his re- 
sources — an object which wnuld probably have 
been attained by a series oi attacks upon an enemy 
whose line extended from the shores of the Euxine 
to the frontier of Libya. Egypt and southern 
Syria were, indeed, covered by the desert, as well 
as by the Grecian army, but northern Syria and 
Asia Minor were accessible on many points, the 
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forces wliich were left to defend them could not 
have been numerous, and must have been miicb 
divided, and the success of the Persians in those 
quarters would have been productive of serious 
embarrassment to the Macedonian monarch. Yet 
not a single action is recorded to have taken place 
in the course of more than a year and a lialf. It 
could not be the want of means which cuubed this 
unaccountable inertness. The Persian treasury was 
amply supplied, and though the carnage was g^reat 
at IssuB, and the rout was complete, yet four-fifths 
of the vanquished army escaped from that disas- 
trous field, and, even supposing these troops to be 
unfit for regular operations, they might have been 
rendered elective in desultory warfare. But neither 
the posbession of men and money, nor the pro- 
tracted resisuince of Tyre, nor the brave defence of 
Gaza, nor the march of Alexander into Egypt, nor 
his still more singular expedition to the Ammooian 
temple in search of a celestial father, could tempt 
the Persian ruler to adventure upon becoming the 
assailant. He seemed tacitly to recognise the course 
t)f llie Kuphratcs as the western bouadaiy of liis 
empire. 

Darius, however, though he thus neglected fa- 
vourable opportunities of acting on the offensive, 
was not backward in taking measures to maintain 
the decisive struggle against bis implacable adver- 
sary. From the remotest comers of his dominions, 
as well as from the provinces adjacent to the seat 
of i»-overnmenl, he summoned to his aid a multitu- 
dinous host. The Babylonians, Sitaciniaiis, and 
expatriated Carians, were led by Bnpares; the 
Susians and Uxians by Oxathres ; the Ccele iSyrians 
and Mesopotamians by Mazseus; the Armenians 
by Orontes and Mithraostes; and the Cappado- 
cians by Ariaces. Bazaetes, satrap of Aracbosia, 
conducted to the rendezvous, at Babylon, the Ara^ 
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chosiansand the neighbouring^ mountaineers; Sata- 
barzanes led tbitber the Arians^ Phratapbemes the 
Parthian^ Hyrcanian^Dahan, and Tapeirian cavalry ; 
and Atropates the Medians, Cadnsians, Albanians, 

and Sacessinians. Fiom still farther distances, 
llie borderers on the Erythraean sea were brought 
by Orontobates, Ariobarzanes, and Orxines ; and 
tbe Bactrians, Sogdians, and auxiliary Indians, 
xnarcbed under the command of Bessus, whose 
name was destined to bear tbe brand of eternal 
infamy. Tbe Sace, also, an independent Scythian 
tribe, which dwelt on the north-eastern frontier of 
Bactrui, and was in alliance with Darius, sent to 
his assistance a body of equestrian archers, headed 
by Mabaces. 

Here again we find an irreconcilable discrepancy 
in tbe statements of tbe ancient writers, respecting 
tbe strength of tbe army which was now collected 
by Darius. Arrian sweUs the amount to a million 
foot and forty thousand horse*. Diodoros ^ves 
two hunch-ed thousand horse and eight hundred 
thousand foot; Plutarch mentions a million, with- 
out distinguishing the different kinds of troops; 
JusUn diminishes the estimate to a hundred thou- 
sand cavalry and four hundred thousand infantry ; 
and in one part of his history, Curtius, with a nearer 
approach to probability, rates the cavalry at forty- 
five thousand, and the infantry at two hundred 
thousand, tboui^h he has previously declared the 
Persian army on ibis occasion to be half as strong 

^ Mr. Mitford SDspects llie enormous number of a million of 
foot, which is foond in Arriaii, to be an error oftbe transcriber, . 
aod be ioi^eDioiulj acconots for tbe origin of tbe miitake* II 
tbe biatorian," atja be, " wrote tbe worda at length, 9aca fiv- 
pMoQt tea nyriada, or a boodred thoaaand, aad tbe Iraoaeriber 
iKarov }iVQ%iiaiQ, a boodred mjriadat or a million, tbe addUioD 
aod alteration woold be leas than is often foond to have beeo 
made id Grecian mannscripts. If, on the other hand, nomeral 
letters were nsed, a blot near the top of I, meaning; ten, migbt 
lead tbe traoseriber to aappose it P« meaiijiig a buodred^ ' 
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again as it was at Issus, where, on his own showing, 
it consisted of three bandied and eleven thousand 
men* AU that we can safely conclude from these 
jarring assertions is, tbat» though they are all marked 

by extravas^ant exajj^^eration, the host of Darius 
was uiuloubtedly numerous. 

So unwieldy a mass, composed of such hetero- 
geneous parts, could not be rendered at all capable 
of acting in concert and efficiently without much 
preparation. Darius, therefore, daily occupied him- 
self in training and disciplining bis levies*- Nor 
was personal prowess, or tactical skill, alone relied 
upon. AmoDi^ ,the military means were fifteen 
elephants, which were l)rought from the vicinity of 
the Indus. But it was from the scythe-bearing cha- 
riots, two hundred in number, that decisive advan- 
tage was probably expected. It was boned that 
these formidable vehicles might shatter toe dense 
array of the enemy, and open a passage for the 
Bactrian and other heavy cavalry; a portion of 
which, both men and horses, was clad in panoply 
of steel. A \oivr lance was the weapon of these 
cavaliers. Their bravery and their arms made it 
dilhcult to repel their charge. The cavalry of the 
Parthians and the Sacae, on the other hand, were 

of equal dread in flight or in pursuit;'' they were 
unerring archers, who, flying, behind them shot 
sharp sleet of arrowy showers on their pursuers, 
and o'ercame by flight.'* Properly employed, 
where the ground gave scope for their evolutions, 
ihey were admirably calculated to annoy an enemy 
on the day of battle, and, especially, to distress and 
wear him down on his march. 

Alexander at length put his army in motion to 
decide the fate of Persia. At such a 

B c 331 

01. 1. inoment, a man of a colder temperament, 

reflect iuLif that a single defeat might be 
followed by ruin, would, perhaps, have felt some 
misgivings as to the result of bis enterprise; but it 
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is probable that no feeling of the kind disturbed 
the sanguine and daring monarch of Macedon, ' 

eager as he was for conquest and renown, flushed 
with success, and confident in bis fortune and 
talents. From Tyre he proceeded through Coele 
Syria, and the country to the eastward of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, and .arrived on the Euphrates 
about the beginning of June. 

Alexander reached the Euphrates at Thapsacus, 
opposite to which spot he is said to have subse- 
quently founded the city of Nicephorium, where 
now stands the town ot Racca. The river has here 
a breadth of five hundred paces, and is of such 
depth as scaix tly ever to be fordable. It is sur- 
prising that the Persians should not have exerted 
themselves to the utmost to secure this important 
and defensible barrier. The crossing of a stream 
considerably wider than the Thames at Westmin- 
ster, would not have been foi the Macedonians a 
hisk of easy accomplishment in the face of a nume- 
rous and active enemy. But the only force em- 
ployed on this service was a division of three 
thousand horse, under the command of Mazsus. 
Though this detachment was manifestly inadequate 
to engage in protracted operations^ it might for a 
while have retarded the passage of the river by the 
Macedonians; but, deficient either in loyalty, in 
skill, or in reliance upon his troops, Mazseus took 
flight as soon as he heard that Alexander was 
approaching. The Macedonian monarchy there- 
fore, completed his bridges, and led over his army^ 
without the slightest opposition being made to 
him. 

Alexander had now secured his footinsf in Meso- 
potamia. The sliortest course to i^aljylon, the 
object and the prize uf his labours, was that vvijich 
the younger Cyrus had pursued along the ieit bank 
of the Euphrates, and which brought him in thirty- 
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one days' march to the field of Cunaxa, about 
eeventy miles to the north of the capital. Bat on 
this road there were, as Cyras had experienced, 
serions difficulties to be overcome. More than 

hall the distance v-as a desert, which afforded sub- 
sistence for neither man nor beast. It is jM obable, 
too, that the circumstance of the pfronnd beinj^ in 
many parts favourable to the manoeuvres of the 
Persian cavalry, and being also much intersected 
by canals where the Tigris and the Euphrates 
approach each other, were among the causes wbkb 
innnenced Alexander to choose another Kite of 
operations. With the view, as we are told by 
Arrian, of obtaininjr provisions and forage more 
readily, arifi likewise of taking his way through a 
country where the heat was less violent, the monarch 
resolved to proceed by a circuitous route. Ac€M>rd- 
ingly, turning for awhile his bacic upon the seat of 
the Persian government, he moved through the 
north of Mesopotamia. His track appears to have 
been parallel v\ itli Blount Masius, passing through 
Ivessaina and Nisibis, the modern lias el A in and 
Nasebin ; after quittint^ which latter place he turned 
southward towards the Tigris. 

In this part of the history of the campaign there 
is a singular blank. We vainly seek, in the ancient 
writers, for the means of filling it up, or even for 
a hint upon which to "ground a plausible conjecture. 
It has been seen that Alexander crossed the Eu- 
phrates early in June. From Thapsacus, to the 
spot at which he is supposed to have reached the 
Tigris, the distance does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty miles ; a space that might with ease be 
passed over in twenty days. We hear of no sieges 
undertaken, no battle fought by the way, no perti- 
nacious maintenance of strong positions by tbe 
enemy; on the contrary, it appears that the very 
traces oi tbe ibe were lost, and that it was not till 
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the middle of September that the Macedonian leader 
obtained intelligence as to where Darius and his 
host might be found. Yet no less than three months, 

in an important season, were consumed in uaveis- 
ing, unopposed, the north of Mesopotumia. 

As Alexander, who was still without any tidinjifs 
of the movement of Darius, was advancing towards 
the Tigris, he fell in with a small Persian recon- 
noitring party, which had incautiously pushed for- 
ward 80 far that its retreat was cut off. From the 
prisoners he learned that Darius had brought into 
the field an army more numerous than that which 
he formerly led into Cilicia; and that he was now 
posted, in Assyria, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, with the view of preventing the Macedonians 
from effecting the difficult passage of that river. 

On receiving this intelligence^ prudence, no less 
than the daring spirit which impelled him to rush 
npon perils, induced Alexander to seek his oppo- 
nent, instead of proceeding immediately to Babylon. 
To have left the Persian army in his rear would 
have been a step frauofht with danger ; but, even 
could this have been safely done, there is little 
doubt that he would have preferred staking the 
success of his enterprise upon the chances of a 
battle. Accordingly, he moved with accelerated 
speed in the direction of the Tigris, on the western 
bank of whicli he seems to have arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Beled or Eski Mosul. When, 
however, he reached the stream, he found that he 
bad been erroneously informed, with respect to the 
purpose of Darius to defend this barrier with the 
whole of his force. Not so much as a detachment 
of the enemy was in sight Mazseus, as Curtius 
and Diodorus affirm, had, indeed, been ordered, 
with a division of cavalry, to opj)ose the fording of 
the river by the Macedonians; but here, as at the 
Euphrates^ he left the service unfuliilled. In bis 
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retreat, he burned and hiid waste the country; 
hoping tbu8 to retard or prevent the prog^ress of 
the Grecian anny> by depriving it of the means of 
subsistence. 

Alexander delayed not to transfer bis army to 
the eastern bank of the river. The season was 

favouralile to his purpose, the stream being- now 



months of April and November, the Tigris is 
swelled by floods; the first of which is produced 
by the mdting of the snows in the lofty ArraeDian 
mountains^ the second by the periodical rains. As 
it was only the middle of September when Alex- 
ander essayed the passage, the depth of the water 
was so reduced that fording was become practicable. 
Yet, even with this advantaofe, and willi no enemy 
to molest them, the Macech^nians found it a task of 
toil and danger to gain the opposite shore. The 
cavalry was formed in two lines^ between which 
marched the infantry, holding their shields and 
weapons over their heads, and keeping closely 
pressed together, to stem the violence of the cur- 
rent. Such, nevertheless, was the rapidity of this 
impetuous river that many were home off ibeir feet 
by it, thousfh few if any |)erisiied. A portion oi' 
the baggage was inevitably lost. After a hard 
strugi^le, the whole of the troops at length made 
good their footing on the Assyrian side. 

To recover his men from the fatigue which they 
had undergone, as well as to deliberate upon the 
measures to be adopted, xVlexander determined la 
halt for a short time. While he was encamped, a 
total eclipse of the moon took place. Astronomical 
calculation has ascertained that this event occurred 
on the night of the twentieth of September. This 
portentous darkening of the lunar orb excited con- 
siderable terror among the superstitious Macedo- 
nian soldiery, and their fears are said to have been 
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expressed in language which savoured of sedition. 
They reproached their leader with that insatiate 

love of conquest which, contrary to the will of the 
gods, draofjred them into distant lands, and with 
that impious vanity which prompted him to disown 
Philip as a father, and to lay claim to celestial 
parentage. To silence these alarms and murmurs, 
Alexander appealed to the superstition and igno* 
ranee from which they had their origin. He ordered 
sacrifices to the moon, the sun, and the earth ; and 
he called in the never-failing aid of his favourite 
diviner, Arisiander of Telmessus, to convert the 
supposed menacing prodigy into a propitious omen. 
Aristander unhesitatingly affirmed, that, fiir from be- 
ing predictive of evil, the eclipse portended success to 
the Macedonians, in a battle which would be fought 
before the conclusion of the month, and that the 
au(>ury drawn from the entrails of the victims con- 
curred in the promise of victory, These assurances 
were implicitly believed, and confidence succeeded 
to gloomy forebodin^^s in the minds ot llie soldiery. 

Dai'ius, meanwhile, during the stay ot Alexander 
in Mesopotamia, had completed the collecting, and, 
as far as such a discordant nsass could be disci* 
plined, the training of his army, . When all things 
were ready he departed from Babylon. Crossing 
the Tifjris, into Assyria, he ascended the left bank 
of the river, pa>s('(l the Caprus and the Lycus, now 
called the Little and Great Zab, and, heaving his 
baggage at Arbeia, advanced to the iJumadus, now 
the Hazar Su, a tributary . of the Great Zab. Near 
this stream he took up a position at Gaugamela, or 
the CamePs House, a town so named b^ause Da* 
rius Hystaspes assigned it and the surrounding 
lands for the abode and support of the camel on 
which he rode in his retreat from Scytliia. Here 
lie resolved to o;ive battle to his adversary. Attri- 
buting the detcat at Issus to his having fought 
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within too circomscribed limits, he now selected a 

spot on which he coald bring the whole of his 
truo[)s mtf) action ; and, that no obstacle inigfbt 
impede the movements of the cavalry and the 
scytheci chariots, he ordered that all inequalities oi , 
ground in the front of his line should be reduced | 
to a level surface. From his choice of an open 
plain for the field of combat it is obvioas that be 
placed mach reliance upon the overpowering sbock 
of his numbers, and especially of the horse and 
chariots; for, liad he contemplated only defen- 
sive warfare, his object would have been better 
attained by a position behind the Great Zab, a deep 
and rapid stream, which is fordable only in sam- 
mer, and even then with difficulty, and where his 
right flank would have been covered by a diain of 
mountains. 

His troops havinp^ recruited their stren^h by the 
halt after crossing the river, and their spirits being | 
raised by the prediction of Aristander, Alexander 
put them a^ain in motion, and proceeded to the 
southward, having the Gordysean mountains on 
his lefty and the Tigris on his right. For three 
days no knowledge could be gained of the situa- 
tion which was oecupied by the Persian army ; a 
circumstance which seems to prove that not only 
the subsistence but the population of Upper Assyria 
had been removed. On the fourth day, a recon- 
noitring party returned with intelligence that they 
had seen a body of Asiatic cavalry, but were unable ' 
to ascertain its number. Supposing it to be the 
whole of the hostile force, Alexander made arrange- 
ments for an encounter with it. While he., was thus 
employed, other parties came in, and assured him 
that the horse which had been viewed did not 
amount to more than a thousand. Alexander, 
therefore, with a division of his fleetest cavalry, 
immediately departed in pursuit; directing the 
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remainder of his army to follow by easy marches. 
He did not succeed in bringing to action or catting 
off the enemy. The Persians, who had probably 

been sent out only to procure tiding's of Alexandei, 
took flight as soon as tliey saw him advancing^. 
tSome of the rearmost, who were badly mounted, 
were slain, and some were taken prisoners. From 
the captives he obtained that information of which 
he stood so much in need. He learned that Darius 
was at Gaugamela, with an innumerable host, and 
that he designed to risk a battle. 

The day to whicli Alexander had so anxiously 
looked forward, was now at hand ; the day which 
he ex})ecled would consummate his labours, by 
transferring to him the sceptre of Persia. The prize 
was great; but the hazard was not less so. At this 
critical period it behoved him to task all bis powers 
to their utmost extent ; for in his present situation 
he had no alternative but decisive victory or almost 
certain luin. The defeated Darius might retire to 
his northern provinces and protract the war, but 
the defeated Alexander had placed himself in a 
position whence there was scarcely a possibility that 
he could effect a retreat. This seems to have been 
felt by the son of Philip, and he took his measures 
accordingly. When he received the news that Da- 
rius was nigh, he halted his troops on the spot. Tn 
this camp he remained for four days, to refresh his 
soklit IS, prepare them for action, and settle his plan 
of operations. On this occasion he fortified his 
camp with a rampart and ditch, as well to provide 
a temporary refuge in case of disaster, as to secure 
his bs^gage and sick while he was absent The 
effective force of the Macedonian leader Arrian 
vaguely estimates at about forty thousand foot and 
seven thousand horse. 

On the ni()rnin(T of the fifth day, about three 
o'clock, Alexander put his army in motion, intend* 
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ing to faU upon fhe Persians at snnrise. Midway 
between the hosts was a range of gentle eminences, 
which concealed them from each other. Alexander 

did not reach the summit of these till a later hour 
than he hiid calculated on, and lie saw from them 
that preparations had been made to receive liim, 
though of what nature they were he could not 
clearly ascertain. Darius was also aware of the 
march of the Macedonians^ and his troops were 
under arms. Circumstances being thus changed, 
the Grecian monarch deemed it proper to suspend 
his progress, and consult bis principal officers. T*he 
question debated in council was, whether they 
should adlit r*' to the plan of conibutiiiu: without 
delay, or shoukl encamp, to atford an opportunity 
of examining the ground, and discovering what 
obstacles had been interposed, and in what order 
the Persians were arrayed. Led away by thought-- 
less impetuosity, the younger part of the Macedo- 
iiKUi leaders, a majority of the whole, were clamor- 
ous for instant action ; but the advice of tlie veteran 
and ex})erieiiced PariDenio, who was strongly op- 
posed Ito them, ultimately prevailed with the sove- 
reign, and it was decided that the Macedonian army 
should halt for tbe night in order of battle. 

An soon as the council broke up, Alexander, with 
a body of cavalry and light troops, pushed forward 
to reconnoitre. Alter having carefully inspected tbe 
plain, he returned, and again convened the council. 
It was, he told his bearers, unnecessary for him to 
exhort men whose native vaUour and past exploits 
were sufficient incitements ; and he would therefore 
only desire them, each in his appointed station, to 
address the soldiers whom they led, and represent 
to them what a rich reward awaited their successful 
exertions, since now the contest was no longer for 
Co'le Syria, or Phciiiicia, or Egypt, but tor the em- 
pire of Asia, tbe mastery over which the coming 
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day would irre?ocably decide. . This alone would^ 
he said, suffice to animate brave men, and, conse- 
ouently, there only remained for him to recommend^ 
tnat the troops should strictly keep their ranks while 

engaged, should lemain silent while silence was 
needful, and, when the proper moment arrived, 
should simultaneously and loudly pour forth the 
shout oi victory. He pointed out to his officers bow 
urgent it was that they should be quick in compre- 
hending, and prompt in transmitting^ the orders 
which be issued ; and he concluded by reminding 
them, that, as the negligence of a single individu^ 
might endanger the safety of the whole, so, by the 
vigilance and courage of each, would tlieir triumph 
be secured. Having thus spoken he dismissed tiie 
council^ and directed that the soldiers should take 
refreshment and repose. 

From the rising ground on which the Macedo^ 
nians were posted was visible, at the distance of 
little more than a league, the Persian camp, stretch- 
ing far and wide over the plain. The scene must 
have been well calculated to make a strong^ impres- 
sion on the mind of a beholder. The clamour of 
myriads of warriors, the clang of arms, the neighing 
and trampling of horses, the flickering flames of 
innumerable torches and watch-fires, and the san- 
guine light which illumined the skies with a fearful 
radiance, all conspired to fill the breast with strange 
and awful feelings. Though not dismayed by these 
circumstances, Parmenio is said to have been so 
much influenced by them as to doubt the policy of 
hazarding, in open day, the diminutive Macedonian 
force against the Persian multitudes. He in conse- 
quence songht Alexander after the monarch had 
retired to his tent, and urged him to attack the foe 
by night, as the advantage to be derived from dark- 
ness and a 'Sudden onset would in some measure 
compensate for the disparity oi numbers* But his 
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arguments were luuivailinn:. His leader loudly 
rejJicf!, " It would be clis^raceful to steal a victory; 
it is openly, and unaided by fraud, that xVlexander 
must conquer.'^ If in this laconic sentence the 
monarch gave the leason which really induced him 
to decline making a nocturnal assault, it most be 
owned that he acted the part rather of a paladin of 
romance than of a prudent general ; bnt it is proba- 
ble that, as Arrian sutrgests, he was actuatecl })y 
considerations of a more rational kind. He nntjht 
dread the confusion incident to combats in tlie dark% 
and the peril which, in case of a repulse, would 
ensue to him from the local knowledge of his anta^ 
gonists, the hostility of the people, and the numer- 
ous prisoners in bis camp ; and he might also deem 
it indispensable for him to win such a complete 
and undeniable victory as should deprive Darius of 
every plea that paiiiates defeat, and of every hope 
to retrieve his fortunes by another appral to arras. 
Imperfect success would but weaken the Mace- 
donian army without producing any equivalent 
benefit. 

Had the counsel given by Parmenio been adopted, 
bis object, at least as far as regarded taking the Per- 

sians by sni {)rise, would not liave been attained. 
Darius was on his guard. His camp was unpro- 
tectcf] l^y works; and the abrupt halt of the Mace- 
donians, and the position which they occupied so 
near him, probably led him to suspect that they 
purposed to fall upon him under cover of the dark- 
ness. To frustrate their supposed scheme, he kept 
his men under arms throughout the night. This 
precaution, however prudent it may seem to liave 
been, had a preiudicial effect. The waiting for many 
hours, in feverish expectation of being assailed by 
an enemy, especially when nature designs those 
hours for sleep, has a tendency to dull the courage 
and indispose to exertion; and the want of rest. 
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aggravated in many cases by the weight of ponder- 
ous armoar» could not fail to weaken the corporeal 
powers of the combatants. Troops thus fatigued 
and spirit-worn were already half vanquished. 

On the morning of the day upon which the deci- 
sive coolest was to take place, Alexander 
is said to have slept so soundly that he 
was with difficulty awakened. This cir- qj'^ {|2^ 
cumstance, which affords a presumption 
that anxious thoughts had prevented him from sink->i 
ing early into repose, excited the wonder of Par- 
menio, who asked him how, at this eventful moment, 
when he was on the point of fighting the greatest 
battle that the world had ever witnessed, he could 
sleep like a man who had already conquered. With 
much presence of mind the Macedonian replied^ 
that it arose from his anxieties being at an end ; 
for, since Darius no longer sought to dude them by 
traversing desolated countries, but was resolved to 
commit nis fate to the decision of arms, it was 
natural that they should consider themselves us 
conquerors. 

Nearly the whole of the Tersian force was drawn 
up in one far extended line, composed of dense and 
vast squares, the contingent furnished by each pro. 
vince or people being separately arrayed. In the 
centre, with which^ as usual, was the monarch, were 
the royal kinsmen, the Tmmortals, the Mardian 
archers, the emigrant Carians, the auxiliary In- 
dians, and the Greek nierceiuines. How many of 
the latter bore a part on this occasion we know not; 
but it is probable that their numbers were much 
inferior to what they were at the Granicus and 
Issus. Behind these, but rather, it would seem, 
from want of room in front than as a reserve, were 
the Uxians, Babylonians, Sitacenians, and Carma- 
niuus. Sul>sequent events might warrant us in 
lielieving that the Babylonians were thus posted in 
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the rear because doubts were entertaioed of their 
fidelity. In advance of the centre were stationed 
the fifteen elephants and fifty of the war cbariots. 
At the extremity of the right win^ were the Ccdle 
Syrians, to whom succeeded, in the Ibilowin^ 
order, the Mesopotamians, Medes, Parthians, Sacae, 
lapeirians, Hyrcanians, Albanians, and Sacasenae, 
the latter iorming the connecting link with the 
centre. Fifty scythed chariots were assi^ed to 
this portion of the army. Covering this wing, and 
intended also to turn the enemy's flanks were the 
Cappadocian and Armenian cavalry. The left wing 
consisted of the Bactrians, Dahans, and Arachosians, 
mostly horse, the troops of Persia Proper, horse and 
foot blended, the Susians, -and the Cadusians, the 
last of whom adjoined to the centre. Before them 
were stationed the remaining hundred chariots. — 
Here^ as on his other wing» and for the same pur- 
poseSy Darius threw forward^ on his extreme left, a 
thousand of the Bactrian cavalry and the whole of . 
the Scythian. 

As the enormous numerical superioiiiy of the 
Persians, and the flatness and openness of the 
ground^ which atibrded no natural points of sup> 
port, rendered it easy for the enemy to turn the 
flanks, and even penetrate into the rear, of the Ma- 
cedonian army, Alexander exerted all his talents to 
• avert this danger. He effected his purpose with 
admirable skill. In the disUibution of the major 
part of his forces there was, however, nothiiiy un- 
common. The right wini;, at the head of which 
Alexander took his station, consisted of the Com- 
panion cavalry, in eight divisions, under the com* 
mand of Philotas. £ight divisions of infantry, 
including the phalanx, formed the centre of the 
line and the extreme nght of the left wing. The 
foot which constituted the centre was led by Nica- 
nor, the son of Parmenio^ that which belonged to 
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the left, by Craterus. The remainder of the left 
wing was composed of ThessaHan and aaxiliar 

Greek cavalry. The whole of this wing was en- 
trusted to Parmenio. It was in the means which 
lie t inpioyed to prevent his army from being turned 
and surrounded that the monarch displayed his 
military genias. Behind the main body of his 
infantry he posted a second line of foot, which was 
directed to face to the rear in case the enemy should 
succeed in reaching so far, or to wheel to the suc- 
cour of the wings if those portions of the army 
should chance to be severely pressed. With equal 
care and judiiinent lie made dispositions to frustrate 
any attempt upon his flanks. On his extreme right 
he posted half the Adrians, part of the archers, and 
the whole of the veteran mercenaries ; at a short 
distance in front of these, and still more to the 
right/ were the light cavalry and the Pasonians, 
under Aretas; and, yet forwarder, and more on tiie 
dexter liand, was a body of mercenary horse, whose 
leader, Menidas, was ordered to charge the Persians 
in flank, on their endeavouring to turn the Mace- 
donian line. The remainder of the Agrians and 
archers, with a body of javelin men, took their 
stand in advance of the Companion cavalry, for 
the purpose of rendering abortive the manceuvres 
ol the scythed chariots. On the left wing, which 
was more exposed than even the right, Alexander 
made an analogous though somewhat different ar- 
ranuement. At the point of that wing, the Thiacians 
of Sitalces, and the Odrysian and part of the auxi^ 
liarv horse, were placed so as to form an obtuse 
angle with the rear of the line, while forward, and 
farther to the left, was ranged a body of mercenary 
Greek cavalry, whose business it was to wheel 
round, and assail in flank any foe that might at- 
tempt to open a passage in that quarter. 
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In this order Alexander put his army in motion 
towards the enemy. On bis nearing the Persians^ 
he found that, though their line extended far be- 
yond his left, his rig^ht wing was only opposite to 

their centre, where a large portion of tlicir ( hoicest 
troops was stationed. For various and obvious 
reasons it was not his intention to make his attack 
on that quarter. It was against their left that his 
efforts were meant to be directed. Accordingly, by 
a flank movement, in an oblique direction, he gained 
ground to the right, and also increased the distance 
between the Persians and his left wing. To coon- 
teract this niaiiutuvre, ihe enemy also extended the 
left extremity of their line. The Macedonians, 
nevertlieiess, continued to advance, and bad now 
nearly reached the spot which had been levelled 
for the onset of the scythed cars. Fearing that, if 
the foe reached uneven ground, those instruments 
of offence would be rendered useless, Darius com* 
menced the battle. He commanded the Bactrian 
and Scythian cavalry, in front of his left, to stop 
the progress of the enemy, by turnin*? and assailing 
their right. This charge was executed with such 
impetuosity and bravery, that the mercenary ca- 
valry, under Menidas, which endeavoured to stem 
the torrent, was overborne and suffered severely. 
To support the disordered troops of Menidas* the 
whole of the divisions under Aretas were pushed 
forward, and for a while Lhev turned the scale ag-ainst 
the assailants. The latter, however, speedily received 
a reinforcement of Bactrian cavalry, and tlie combat 
was renewed with greater fury and fluctuating suc- 
cess. The loss sustained by the Greeks was heavy; 
for their adversaries acquitted themselves valiantly, 
and the defensive armour of the Scythians, which 
covered both horse and rider, made them almost 
invulnerable. But the superior tactics of the Greeks 
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altimately decided the struggle in their favour, and 
their antagonists were driven back to their original 
position. 

The signal was now given for the scythed chariots 
to make their onset. Thev ruslied forward, but their 
career was soon checked, and their inutility demon- 
strated. Alexander had provided the means of 
disarming them. As soon as these formidable ma- 
chines bcfpan to move, the archers and javeluumen, 
who were posted in front of the Macedonian line, 
aimed all their weapons at the drivers and horses, 
on whom they discharged unceasing volleys, while 
other light troops annoyed them in flank, seized the 
reins of such as tlie fall of the charioteers left un- 
guided, and turned aside their course. This mode 
of defence was so successful that the greatest part 
of them were arrested in their progress. A few of 
them reached the points i^^nst which they were 
urged, but without producing any effect; for the 
Greeks opened iheir ranks, and let them pass to 
the rear, where they were easily captured. Nothing 
is recorded respecting the movements of the ele- 
phants, and it is therefore probable that those 
unwieldy auxiliaries proved as powerless as the 
scythcarmed chariots. 

These were but the preludes to the general en- 
counter. To profit by the confusion which he ex- 
pected the shock of the chariots would occasion, 
Darius ordered the whole of his line to advance, 
and the cavalry of his left to turn the flank of the 
Macedonians. But the chariots had been swept 
from the field, the compact array of the Greeks 
remained undisturbed, and their watchful leader 
was prepared to repel and to retaliate attack. Still 
leading on his right wing, Alexander directed Are- 
tas to repulse the Persian body of horse which was 
moving to turn liis flank. The charge of Aretas 
having broken the squadrons of the enemy, and 
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disordered the left wing, the Macedonian monairb 
instantly availed himadf of this adnuitage to make 
a viGforous attack with the Companion cavalry and 

a part of the phalanx. Advancing rapidly with 
loud shouts, the Greeks broke throiiorh the left wing 
of their antagonists, and a fjt^iCM^ but short contest 
ensued. The crowded state of the Persian line, the 
want of discipline in the men, and of concert and 
skill in the officers, the tactical knowledge of the 
Oreeks, and the superiority of their weapons in 
close fi^ht, were circQmstances in favour of the 
Macedonian monarch, which neither the bravery 
nor the niuluiude of his opponents could counter- 
balance. Discouraofenient seized upon the Persian-^, 
and, seeing the phalanx steadily pressing on with 
levelled spears, they turned their backs and fled. 
Aretas, on his side, followed up his first success, 
and routed the hostile cavalry with terrible slaugh- 
ter. 

I he lliglit of the left wing laid open the Hank of 
the Persian centre, where Darius was posted, which 
at the same time was endansfered in front. Here 
was the prize, the possession of w hich would m&kG 
Alexander the uncontested master of the Persian 
empire. The captivity of the monarch would at 
once snap asunder the ties of allegiance by which 
his subjects were bound to him. Alexander, there- 
fore, redoubled his efforts to break through the 
devoted band wliicl) encircled his rival. In spite 
of a stubborn resistiUKe, the Greeks were hnally 
victonous. Arriau, his den actor, endeavours to fix 
on Darius the disgrace of having played the coward 
at this crisis of his fate ; but Diodorus and Curtius 
agree in asserting that he was conspicuous in the 
fight, and that he did not quit the field till, hischa- 
rioteer being slain, his troops gave way in conse- 
quence of their erroneously supposing that it was 
their sovereign who had fallen. 

9 
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But, while the Macedonians weire triumphant 
'here, their situation in other quarters was full of 

feril. In the centre an event occurred which mi^ht 
ave proved fatal to them. Their line was pierced 
by the enemy. In consequence either of a stranoe 
incautiousness on the part of the commanders of the 
divisions, or of an overpowering charge made by 
their antagonists (for we are left in the dark as to 
the real cause), the right and left portions of the 
infantry composing the Greek centre became dis- 
seyered, the former pushing forward with Alexander, 
the latter remaining behind. Into the void thu.s 
occasioned a body of hostile cavalry forced its way, 
and, breaking throuigfh all obstacles, reached the 
Macedonian rear, where it released the prisoners, 
and slaughtered the guards of the camp. Had the 
skill of the victorious assailants been equal to their 
intrepidity, they might, perhaps, have turned the 
fortune of the day, or at least rendered the defeat 
of Darius less calamitous, by bending their eftbrts 
against Parmenio, who was already in extreme jeo- 
pardy. But, instead of fructifyins: the advanta^^e 
which they had gained, they dispersed to plunder 
the baggage. This imprudence gave time to the 
Macedonian reserve to come up to the rescue. 
Scattered as the pillagers were by their eager search 
for spoil, they were unable to withstand their oppo- 
nents, and were compelled to retreat, leaving many 
.slain. 

The Macedonian left wing, meanwhile, was so 
furiously beset that it was scarcely able to keep its 
ground. It had to bear the weight of the whole 
Persian right, the various divisions of which, igno* 
rant of the disaster sustained by the rest of their 
anny, continued the fight with the most persevering 
bravery. Among the foremost were the cavalry of 
the Cappadocians, Armenians, Parthians, and Sacap. 
They drove back the . line of horse which covered 
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the left wing, and assailed Parmenio at ooce in 
flank and on the front. Such was the distress of 
the Tetenin general, that he was compelled to des. 
patch a messenffer to Alexander, requesting imme- 

diale aid. It seems probable that lie would have 
been enveloped before assistance could reach him 
from the monarch, had he not opportunely derived 
support from another quarter. Simmias, who 
headed that part of the centre infantry which had 
fallen behind at the outset, was again moving for- 
ward, when he learned the danger which threatened 
Parmenio. He discontinued his march, and hastened 
back to succour that f^eneral. Thus streng'thened, 
the Macedonian left, though still in a critical situa- 
tion, was enabled to keep the enemy at bay till 
adequate reinforcements could arrive. 

At the moment when Alexander received Par- 
menio's messenger, he was pressing closely on the 
flying enemy, and might indulge the hope of ciown- 
iner his labours by the capture of Darius. But this 
object, much as it was at heart, he abandoned as 
soon as he heard the tidini^s, and instantly hurried 
back with the Companion iiorse, to extricate his left 
wing and complete his victory. Before be could 
gain the scene of action, he fell in with a part of 
the Persian cavalry, which, having perfaap at last 
obtained information of the state of afiairs, was 
effecting its retreat. Though its passage was thus 
unexpectedly barred by the Macedonian monarch, 
the brave men who composed it did not lose one 
jot of their courage. On the contrary, their spirit 
seemed to rise in proportion to their danger. Scorn* 
ing all thoughts of submission, they determined to 
force their way or perish. Discarding distant war> 
fare and attempts to manoeuvre, they closed up 
their columns, and bore down impetuously upon 
the front of the approaching^ foe. The Macedonian 
line was shaken by the shock, and a desperate cou> 
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fiict, hand to hand^ succeeded. At length, though 
not till nambers of them had fallen, the Persians 
broke through the squadrons of their opponents 

and accomplished their escape ^. '1 he Greeks also 
suffered greatly; no less than sixty of the Compa- 
Dious beinpf slain, and Hephaestion, Coeniis, and 
Menidas wounded. After having restored order 
among his troops, Alexander proceeded in his 
majTch to assist rarmenio. But his assistance was 
no longer necessary. Relieved by the retiring of 
those bands with which Alexander had encountered, 
Parmenio, with the Thessalian horse, htul iilready 
driven the remnant of his antagouissts from the 
iield. 

Ail that now remained to be done was to follow 
up the pursuit of the vanquished. Leaving it, there- 
fore, to Parmenio to complete on this side the work 
of destruction, Alexander resumed his eager chase 
of the Persian left and centre. He persevered in it 
till it was suspended by darkness, on the further 
hank of the Lycus, where he halted for a little 
while to refresh his troops. At midnight he was 
again in motion ; nor did he stop till, on the follow- 
ing day, be reached Arbela, forty miles distant from 
the fidd of battle. His rapid advance had pre- 
vented any thing from being removed, and, accord- 
ingly, the treasure and equipage of Daiius fell into 

' A similar hut still more striking instance of a soccessfnt 
charge^ inatie by h retreating force apoo an enetaj which appeared 
in its front, ia recorded io the history of modem warfare. In tho 
German oampaigo of 1813, between the Freneb and (he allies, the 
eorps of Vaitdammei which was re(irio(p after its defeat at Kolm, 
was stopped, hy the nnempeoted arri? al on its front, of the Pras- 
sian army, ooder Kleist. The Prussians took post at Peterswalde, 
on ttie somnit of a hill so steep that horses are generally anable 
to ascend at a faster pace than a gentle trot. The Freneb oavalrj, 
nevertheless, led by Corbineau, charged np the eminence with 
'*u. h fiirv that it broke thrnu'^Ii and scattered the first line of the 
Frassieus, and gained possession of their artillery. 
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his hunds. Again, the chariot, shield, and bow of 
the defeated monarch were among the trophies of 
the conqueror. Parmenio, in the mean time, took 
possession of the Persian camp, with (he bag^c:a^e, 
elephants, and tuiuels which were abandoned by 
the f'uo-ilives. 

Notvvitbstaiidincr tlie celerity with which Alexan- 
der moved, he failed in bis principal object, which 
was to obtain possession of the person of Darius* 
When the battle appeared to be irretrievably lost, 
the Persian monarcn made the best of his way to 
the bridge over the Lycns. For a moment be was 
in doubt whether il would not be prudent to adopt 
the suggestion of his followers,, who uro^ed him to 
break down the biid^e, and thus interpose the un- 
fordable river as a barrier between himself and the 
victors. But, as Curtiu$ and Justin tell us, reflect, 
iiig that by so doing he should leave thousands of 
bis subjects a prey to the enemy, he resolved that it 
should not be broken. He would rather, he said, 
yield a passas^e to those who were puisuinj^ him, 
than deprive those of it who had coiiilxited in Ins 
behalf. His line of retreat was judiciously chosen. 
Babylon and Susa would, he was aware, attract the 
conqueror, as well by the richness of the treasures 
to be found there, as by the facility of the march 
thither, and the fertility of the country, whicb would 
furnish abundant supplies to the troops. To trust 
himself to the dubious fuielity of the Babylonians 
might prove to be an act of imprudence; and by 
returning" to his Chaldaean capital, he would renaov e 
to an inconvenient or dangerous distance from his 
northern provinces. He, therefore, wisely deter* 
mined to shape his course to Ecbatana, by one of 
the passes wnicb traverse the mountain chain of 
Zagros. He was accompanied by the Bactrian 
horse, the survivors of tlie royal kinsmen and the 
body guard, and about two thousand Greek mercc* 
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narieSy ander Pharon a Phocian, and Glaucus an 
^toUan. Aided by his hardy subjects in the north- 
ern provinces, he hoped that, while Alexander was 
occupied in the south, he mi^j^ht raise a sufficient 

force to make head against him, and be enabled 
to remain a sovereign though with diminished 
splendour. 

Three hundred thousand slain, and a still greater 
number made prisoners, is the estimate which Ar- 
rian gives of the Persian loss. His exaggeration^ 
in this instance, exceeds that of every other ancient 
writer ; all of whom are sufficiently mendacious. In 
accomplishing this carnage, only a hundred Mace- 
donians are said by him to have fallen. Yet he tells 
us, in his narrative of the battle, that sixty of the 
Companions were slain, and three generals wounded, 
in the sharp but short conflict between a small frac- 
tion of the Persian army and the Companion cavalry 
n'hich Alexander brought up to the succour of Par- 
inenio. Mr. Mitford charitably suggests that the 
original numbers written by Arrian may have been 
altered by transcribers. 

The s|)eculation of Darius, with respect to the 
future course of his conqueror, was verified by the 
event From Arbela the Macedonian monarch con. 
tinned his march in the direction of Babylon. No 
enemy existed to interrupt his progress. At Mem- 
mis, now Kerkook, four days' journey from Arbela, 
he viewed a column of flame which constantly 
issued from a cavern, and the numerous pits which 
still afford an exhaiistless sup[)ly ot naphtha. At 
length the walls oi Babylon appeared in view. 

Two centuries had elapsed since the Babylonian 
empire was subverted by Cyrus ; but no amalgama- 
tion, or a very imperfect one> had taken place, of 
the conquered with the conquerors. A sullen sub. 
inibsion seems to have been all that the latter could 
obtain from tlie former. One attempt, and only 
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one, the Babylonians made to recover their inde- 
pendence. By that attempt they brought upon 
themselves severe pontshment, and the partial de- 
struction of their lofty walls, which were reduced to 

one fourth of their original altitude. The subse- 
quent conduct of the Persians was not calculated to 
conciliate. The religion of their Babylonian sub- 
jects they despised, and, by their constant contempt, 
and their occasional acts of violence against it, they 
wounded in the tenderest part the feelings of its 
votaries. Xerxes is said to have taken away the 
golden statue of Belus, forty feet bi^h, and many of 
the sacred vessels, slain the hiLih-[M iest, and partly 
tlemolished the stupendous pyramidal temple, the 
ruias of which, though lietween two and three thou- 
sand years have passed away, still astonish the i 
beholder, and have rather the semblance of a hill 
than of a pile raised by human hands. Men who 
brood over such injuries, and remember, too, that 
their forefathers held sway over widely extended 
realms, will yield obedience no longer than it is 
extorted by the dread of the sword. It is, therefore, 
not wonderful that the Babylonians were ready to 
hail the arrival of one who bad humbled their rulers* 
and whom they might reasonably expect to exercise 
authority in a manner less offensive to their prin- 
ciples and their prejudices* The Macedonian was 
at least tolerant. Accordingly, when Alexander 
approached Babylon, the citizens threw open their 
gales, and thronged forth to meet him, preceded by 
their priests and magistrates, and bearing presents. 
At their head were the satrap Mazaeus, and Bago- 
phanes, who commanded in the citadel, and had the 
keeping of the royal treasury. 

Influence over a superstitious people is most 
readily obtained through the agency of the sacer- 
dotal caste. One of the first acts of Alexander was 
to bold conferences with the prie^ts^ relative to the 
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restoration of the ruined temples, particularly the 
temple of Belus. Ample funds were assigned for 
the re-edifying of those buildings, and the grateful 
task of superintendence was committed to the priest- 
hood. This politic proceeding was completed by 
his willing^ compliance with their request, that be 
would hiuii^eir preside at a sacrifice to Belus. 

Mazaeus was reinstated in the satrapy of Baby- 
lon, as far as regarded the civil administration ; the 
military command being given to Apollodorus of 
Amphipolis^ and the receipt of the revenue to Ascle-^ 
piodoruSy son of Fhilon. His seemingly inexpli- 
cable conduct in abandoning the defence of the 
Euphrates and the Tijs^ris, his active cooperation in 
the surrender of Babylon, and the favour which was 
^ now shown to him, seem to authorize a suspicion 
that the patronage of Alexander was bought by 
Maz»tts at the price of his fidelity to Darius^ 

Another deserter from the Persian sovereign was 
recompensed at the same time with Mazseus. The 
traitor Mithrines, who delivered up the citadel of 
Sardis, was appointed to the satrapy of Armenia. 
Whether the province at the head of which he was 
placed bad already submitted to some of the Mace- 

* Cnrtins and Diodorus describe Maza-ns as displaying great 
courage and aciiviiv at tbe battle of Gaugamela; but their testi- 
mony is ^veakcned if not neutralized by the silence of Arrian. 
£vtn aduiiitiu}^ that testimony to be correct, it bj no means ex- 
cludes tbe possibility of bis baviog been nnfailbfal to Darius. 
Calealating tbe chatieet at to the reaolt of the battlet he might 
deem it prodeot to exert himself on tbe side of bis sovereign* 
He had elreedj done eooagfa, and eonid ia futnre do more, to 
aeeore the good graees of Alexander. Mr. Mitford, I Icnow not 
on what aathority* nsserts that Masmos oommanded tbe right wing 
of tbe Persian army. He states, too, in positive terms, that 
*' Mazaeus, with all be coald keep together of tbe large divi- 
sion of the Persian army which he had commanded," retreated 
to Bab V Ion. That Maxaeus escaf)ed to Babylon, we know ; but 
there i.s no evidence whatever that be rallied any troops in bis 
flight. 
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donian officers, or whether be was commissioned to 
reduce it to obedience, is not recorded ; but, as no 
military force or Grecian commander is mentioned 
to have accompanied Mitbrines, it is probable that 

the former was the case. 

At Bai)ylon, Alexander rewarded his troops by 
ii liberal donative. To each iMacetionian horseman 
he gave a sum of about twenty-four pounds, to 
every other horseman about twenty, and to eveiy 
foot soldier about ten. As no contribution appears 
to have been levied on the Babylonians, the means 
for displaying the royal generosity were doubtless 
supplied by the treasury. Alexander would, of 
course, avoid takinjj; any measures which would 
alienate his new snhj( ct8; and, indeed, his reliance 
upon their loyalty was so perfect that he directed 
ApoUodorus to raise recruits for bis army from the 
city and province of Babylon. 

After a stay of thirty-four days at Babylon, Alex-- 
ander commenced bis march to Susa, the favonrite 
winter residence of the Persian monarchs. At 8usa 
trccison seems to have been as busy aj^ainst Darms 
as at Babylon. Iin mediately after the battle was 
decided in his favour, the victor despatched thither 
Philoxenus, one of his generals, to negotiate, or to 
concert measures, with the satrap of Susiana. That 
Alexander, who had not yet advanced beyond 
Arbela, could venture to send an officer to a dis- 
tance of more than five hundred miles, in an 
enemy's country, as the bearer of a proposal to a 
man of high rank to become a traitor, sufficiently 
proves him to have already opeued a correspond- 
ence with the southern provinces, and secured par- 
tisans. Were the three months, during which he 
lingered between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
employed in maturing conspiracies amon^ the sub- 
jects of Darius? Of this we must remain in igno- 
rance. It is certain that the mission oi Fhiloxenus 
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was successfuL On his way to Susa^ the conqueror 
was met by a messenger from his envoy, accom- 
panied by the son of the satmp. The despatches 
announced, that the money in the treasury was safe, 

and that his sovereignty was ackuowledged by the 
Susians. 

On the twentieth dav, Alexander arrived at Susa, 
now 8u8 or Shus» on the banks of the Choaspes, 
the modem Kerka. Susa is scripturally known to 
us as Shusban, on the Ulai, where Daniel saw his 
prophetic visions. At the entrance of the city> the 
monarch was met by the satrap, Abulites, with 
magnificent presents. In the Susian treasury Alex- 
ander found the enormous sum of fifty thousand 
talents, nearly equal to ten millions sterling". It is 
astonishing that Darius should have neglected to 
spend this judiciously^ or to remove it seasonably: 
the last was, perhaps, no longer in his power after 
bis defeat at Gaugamela* Here, too, Alexander 
became possessed of several trophies, which Xerxes 
had borne away from Greece. Among them were 
the brazen statues of the venerated tyrannicides, 
Harmodius and Aristo^eiton. These, the Mace- 
donian monarch restored to the Athenian people, 
who replaced them on their original pedestals, in 
the Ceramictts. 

The civil government of Susiana was continued 
in the hands of Abulites ; but he was not entrusted 
with military authority. Archelaus son of Theo- 
dorus, was appointed commander in chief of the 
province, and the citadel was committed to Maza- 
rus, one of the Companion band. On the Susians 
Alexander seems to have looked with less kindness 
than on the Babylonians. It has been remarked^ 
that, ** instead of ceremonies in honour of the na- 
tional religion, as at Memphis and Babylon, the 
historian reports only a magnihcent sacrifice, ac- 
cording to the Grecian ritual, accompanied by Gre- 
cian gymnic games.'' But> whether bis dislike 
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arose from the want of tolerance in tbe citizens, or 
from submission to him bavini; been reluctant, be 
was aware that these circumstances were not such 
as would render Susa a painful residence to tbe 

wife and family of Darius, and he according esta- 
blished them ill the royal palace. 

The resources which he derived from the well- 
filled treasures of his negligent or betrayed adversary 
were speedily turned to account by Alexander. Three 
thousand talents, about six hundred thousand pounds, 
were now drawn by him from the Sinian boatd. 
This sum was destined partly to enable Antipater 
to maintain a contest, which appeared to be inevit- 
able, with the Lacedaemonians, and partly to raise 
recruits for the Mactuloniun army in Asia, The 
custody of it was entrusted to Menes, who was 
appointed satrap of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicla, 
in the place of Asclepiodoras. 

The vigilant and active Macedonian had already- 
availed himself largely of the Persian gold. While 
he was at Susa, a powerful reinturcement arrived 
there, collected in Greece and the Asian Greek 
cities, and led by Amyntas son oi Androinenes. 
It consisted of at least thirteen thousand tive hun- 
dred infantry, and from fiilteen hundred to two 
thousand cavalry. The hope, and almost the cer- 
tainty, of sharing in the rich spoils of the east was 
a temptation which was not resistible by soldiers of 
fortune. Amyntas is also said to have brought with 
him fifty youths, of eminent Macedonian families, 
sent by their parents, and recommended by Anti- 
pater, tor the purpose of being admitted among the 
personal attendants of the sovereign. The duties 
which they were intended to perform resembled 
those of the page and squire in the days of chivalry. 
Their situation was probationary, constituting a sort 
of school for learning the art of war, and being the 
first step towards high piomotion. 

Though tbe season was far advanced, Alexander 
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determiDed to extend as far as Persepolis the con. 
queslB of this campaign. In bis marcn to that city, 
he must pass through the country of the Uxians* 
and through two fonnidable defiles, the one on the 

bide of Susiana, the other on that of Persis. The 
former is supposed to be the defile which leads 
from the valley ot Ram liormuz to the phiin of 
Behaban. The latter intersects the rugged range 
of mountains which Ptolemy denominates Mount 
ParachoatraSy and which forms a continuation of 
Mount Zagros. The two ranges stretch, in an 
unbroken line, across the whole of Persia, from 
Armenia to the head of the Persian ^uH. The 
extensive district o( c upied by the Uxians was situ- 
ated to the south-east of Susa, and reached nearly 
to the southern extremity of Paraehoatras. The 
inhabitants of the plains yielded obedience to the 
Persian monarch ; the hill tribes, on the contrary, 
not only retained their independence, but made 
predatory incursions on their neighbours, and even 
compelled tlie Persian government to buy the pri- 
vilege of traversing their fastnesses in the road from 
Susa to Persepolis. 

Passing the Coprates and the Fasitigris, now 
called the Abzal and the Karoon, Alexander en- 
tered the Uxian territory* The dwellers in the open 
country submitted without resistance* Not so the 
warrior mountaineers. They despatched a deputa- 
tion to him, decku ui^ that he should not be allowed 
to proceed, unless he paid the same ijratnity as 
they had been accustomed to receive from tlie king 
of Persia. The conduct of the Grecian monarch, 
on this occasion, was not reconcilable either with 
honour or humanity. Instead of informing the 
deputies that their demand was offensive, and that 
persistence in it would be perilous, he ambiguously 
told them to take post in their mountain straits, 
svhere they should have their due. In the night. 
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however, with his guards and eight thousand infan- 
try, conducted through difficult by-paths by Susian 

?iides, he penetrated undiscovered into the coontry. 
he inhabitants of several villages were surprised 

in their btds, and mercilessly slain, and their cattle 
were driven away. He then oeeu{)ied all the com* 
maiidiui; positions in the rear oi the strait, while 
Craterus, with the rest of the army, seized upon 
those in front. So secretly had these movements 
been carried into effect that the enemy remained 
wholly ignorant of them. It was not till, having 
advanced into the defile^ they saw the Macedonians 
descendino^ from the hills, and found themselves 
surrounded, that the deluded Uxians became aware 
of tlieir danger. Panic struck by the formidable 
force which enveloped them, and by their being' 
placed in such a disadvantageous situation that they 
could offer no effectual resistance, they sought for 
safety in flight But even retreat was almost im. 
possible, and numbers of them perished by the 
sword, or by falling from the precipices in their 
attempt to escape. It is probable that the whole 
people would eventually have been exterminated, 
had not Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, inter- 
ceded in their behalf. Peace was at length granted 
to them, on condition of their paying tribute ; not 
in money, for it was unknown among them, but in 
kind. A hundred horses, five hundred head of 
cattle, and thirty thousand sheep, to be annually 
supplied by them , was the price of their pardon. 

A more determined foe awaited Alexander at the 
Persian straits, or gates, as the pass was called, 
through which lay the road into Persis. For the 
defence of this defile Ariobarzanes, the satrap, bad 
collected a force, as we are told by Arrian, of forty 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse, but which 
Diodorus, with more likelihood, declares to have 
been twenty-five thpusand foot and three hundred 
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horse. Even with the latter number be might 
hope to maintain his ground, for the position which 
he occupied seemed to be almost unapproachable. 

An intelligent modern traveller, Lieutenant-colonel 
Kinnier, thus describes this important pass^ and 
the country through which Alexander advanced to 
it. " There is but one road, which is bad at all 
times, and scarcely passable in winter. It leads 
over an alternate succession of lofty momitains, 
covered with oak trees, narrow defiles, and delight- 
ful valleys. For sixty miles there is no vilhig t , or 
indeed habitation of any kind; and the first place 
we approach is Fallayoom, a small town, situated 
in a plain of the same name, through which flows 
the eastern branch of the river Tab. To the south- 
east this valley is bounded by the Kela Sufeed and 
the celebrated Persian Strait. The former, which 
is seventy miles from Shirauz, is a high hill, nearly 
perpendicular on all sides, and accessible only by 
three narrow pathways, known to the tribe of IVLih- 
musunee, the hereditary lords of this imprej^nal le 
castle. From the bottom to the summit, by the 
road we ascended, the distance is three miles, and 
it is possible to ride till within about five hundred 
yards of tbe top, when it is necessary to dismount, 
and scramble on foot over the rocks. The only for. 
tifications of this extraordinary place are a line of 
huge stones, ranged in regular order round the 
edj^es of the precipices. Fiach of these is wedged 
beneath by another of smaller dim('ii>i(>ns^ which 
when removed, the large one is hurled in an instant 
from tbe top to the bottom, sweeping before it, with 
irresistible force, every thing that tends to interrupt 
its course. The Kela Suffeed commands tbe high 
road to Shirauz. Its summit is about four miles in 
circumference, covered with verdure, and watered 
by upwards of forty sprinpfs. A deep and romantic 
glen, overtopped by higli uud barren rocks, and 
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about three miles and a half in leng^tb, separates this 
fortress from the Kotuli Sucreab, one of the loogefit 
aod most difficult passes I have seen in Persia. It 
was in many parts so steep and so slippery, that we 
were under tne necessity of anloadini^ the mules, 
and dragging the baggage up the sides of the pre^ 
ciptces. The mountain is covered with wood, and 
a thick forest extends for eight furluno;"s on the 
south-east side, as far as Dey Hassan All Khan. 
This is, without doubt, the pass mentioned by 
Ariiaa aod other writers, under the appdlation of 
the Persian Straits. The distances and sitoatltNi 
exactly correspond ; and the river over wfaich Alex- 
ander threw a bridge, to attack Ariobarzanes» flows 
round the foot of the mountain.'* 

Such was the spot on which Ariobarzanes deter- 
mined to make a stand, in the hope of presei vinor 
the remainder of the southern provinces. Its natu- 
ral advantages he did his utmost to improve by the 
resources of art. He occupied all the eminences^ 
posted bowmen, darters, and machines for di»- 
chargin^: missiles^ in the most favourable situations, 
where, also, he provided massy fragments of rock lo 
roll down upon the enemy, and, Uistly, closed with 
entrenchments the penetrable space between the 
hills. 

Sending forward Parmenio, with a part of the 
army and the whole of the baggage, by the regular 
route, Alexander himself, with the Macedonian 
foot, a body of cavalry, and the Agrians and archers, 

made a rapid march, by a shorter mountain road, 
to the Persian straits. On the morning after his 
arrival at the scene of action, he led his troops to 
the attack. The Macedonians were allowed by their 
antagonists to penetrate to a certain distance unop. 
posed ^ but, as soon as they were entangled in a 
narrow and commanded part of the pass, Ariobar- 
zanes brought into play against them all the means 
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of annoyance which be had prepared* From the 
heights and prominences on all sides, stones, darts, 
and javelins, were poured down upon them* The 

confined and overlooked space rendered the car- 
nage great. In vain the Greeks endeavoured to^ 
uscend the rocks, and meet their enemies l];ind to 
hand ; tbey were unable to gain a footing, or even 
to retaliate the wounds and death which were dealt 
among them by the sheltered Persians. At length, 
after having sustained a heavy loss, Alexander was 
under the necessity of withdrawing his troops from 
the field, and encamping at a considerable distance. 

Access by main force appearing to be imprac- 
ticable, Alexander deliberated with bis officers on 
the steps to be taken for opening his way into 
Persis. The prisoners were examined, to discover 
whether there existed any passage by which the for- 
midable position of Ariobarzanes might be turned 
or avoided. At last, the wished-for intelligence was 
obtained from a native of Lvcia, to whom the Ian- 
guages of Gieece and Persia were equally known. 
This man who, as we are told by Curtius and 
Diodorus, had formerly been brought a captive 
irooi his country, and had for many years been a 
shepherd in these mountains, informed the king 
that it was possible, and barely possible, by follow, 
ing rugged and precipitous paths in the thickly 
wooded hills, to reach the rear of the post which 
was h( hi by the hostile general. Undeterred by 
the cliflieulties which must be encouniered, Alex- 
ander resolved to make, without delay, an attempt 
in that quarter. 

Of the force which was destined to turn the Per- 
sian position Alexander himself took the command. 
It consisted of the guards, select archers and Agrians, 
the division of Perdic eas, and a small body of ca- 
valry. Craterus, with the principal part of the 
army, remained in the camp, aud was directed to 
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fall apon the Persians in front aa soon as he ahould 
leani> from the sound of the trampets, that the kin^ 
had assailed their rear. At nightfall Alexander 
set forth on his expedition. The toilsomeness of 

ihe niaixli luul not been exa^^rated by the I^ycian 
guide. It wa.s with infinite laiiourthat the soldiers, 
whose emhurrassment was iiicreased by the dark- 
ness, could pursue their course amidst woods, 
precipices, and ravines. On his way, Alexander 
despatched Amyntas» Phtlofas, and Comas, with a 
division, to throw a bridge over the river Araxes, 
and secure a passage into the level country on the 
frontier of Persis. After biLvinqj-, for seven miles, 
struo^gled through a succesi^ion of obstacles, Alex- 
ander approached the rear of the Persian camp, 
• before break of day. Confiding in the strength of 
their position, the outposts were negligent of their 
duty. Two of them were put to the sword; a 
third escaped to some neighbouring heights, but in 
an opposite direction to the camp of Ariobarzanes, 
so that he w as left in ignorance of the proximity of 
his formidable toe. At daybreak he \mls impetu- 
ously attacked by Alexander. At the same time, 
on the appointed signal being given, Craterus 
assailed him in front Taken thus unawares, the 
Persians were thrown into confusion, and sought to 
fly. But, to whichever side they turned, they found 
their retreat intercepted by the Greeks. Some strove 
to take shelter in the entrenchments, but there, too, 
ihev were forestallec], Alexander liavinu detaclied 
three thousand men, under Ptolemy, to deprive 
them of this last resource. The whole of the Per- 
sian army was ultimately destroyed or taken, with 
the exception of a small portion of it, at the head 
of which Ariobarzanes broke through his adversa- 
ries, and effected his escape. Curtius afbrms that 
the brave and loyal satrap fell, With all his follower^ 
in a subsequent engagement. 
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The barrier being thus removed^ Alexander en- 
tered the province of Persis, and directed his course 
towards Persepolis, its capital. If the concurrent 
testimony of Diodorus and Curtios may be relied 

on, treachery was no less active here than it had 
been at l^ahyloii and Susa. On his iiiarch to Per- 
sepolis, Alexander was met by a messenger from 
Tiridates, who had the charge of the royal treasury 
(Diodorus calls him the governor of the city), and 
wbo» instead of endeavouring to preserve for his 
master the riches entrusted to him^ solicited the 
conqueror to quicken his advance, in order to pre- 
vent the Persian soldiery freun seizing upon the 
treasure. Alexander in C()ns< (|nence pushed rapidly 
forward, and arrived in lime to frustrate the medi- 
tated plunder. 

The circumstances which attended the entrance 
of Alexander into Persepolis axe, with one excep- 
tion, passed over in silence by Arrian ; but they 
are painted in the darkest colours by Diodorus and 
Curtius. The Macedonian soldiery, prompted by 
their sovereign, are said to liave induli^ed in every 
excess which can shock and dis^^race liumanity. A 
ireneral pillage of the city, the slaughter of defence- 
less citizens and prisoners, the violation of females^ 
and subsequent selling of them for slaves, are among 
the brutal acts attributed to the conquerors; and 
these enormities were committed in a place which 
was not taken by slorm. So savag-e were their cru- 
elty and lust, that many of the Persepolilans sought 
refuge from them in voluntary death ; so eao^er was 
their rapacity, that with all the blind fury of wild 
beasts they fought against each other for the spoil. 

In the treasury of Persepolis Alexander found 
ample means for carrying on the war. The sum 
amassed there, the collected wealth of a^e^es, 
amounted, we are told, to a hundred and Iweniy- 
six thousand talents^ which is nearly equivalent to 
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twenty-fotir nMllions sterling; a sum so larg^e that 
the mere mention of it excites incredulity. Bot 
this was not all that he obtained. At the distance 
of forty-nine miles to the northeast of Persepolis, 
where now is the village of Mooi|^-anb, there stood 
at that period the city of Pasar^da, built by the 
elder Cyrus, to commemorate bis victory over Asty- 
ag«s, by whicli enij)ire was transferred from the 
Medes to the Persians. Here his reuiLiins reposed 
in a splendid tomb. At this place there was also 
another g^aza, or treasury, in which were six thoo- 
sand talents, or about twelve hundred thousand 
pounds. The whole was surrendered to the Mace- 
donian monarch. 

The head quarters of Alexander were established 
at Persepulis, and the (irecian army rested awhile 
from its labours. He buiiself took uj) his al>ode in 
the splendid palace of the Persian king^. The ruins 
of this noble edifice, beheld with wonder and admi- 
ration, are yet to be seen near Istakhar, and are 
usually denominated, by the modem Persians, the 
seat or throne of Jemsheed. To Europeans they 
have long been known by the name of Chehel Mi- 
iKireh ; an appellation which, however, properly 
l)e]on<^rs only to a part of them They stand on an 
elevated plain or platlbrm, of an irregular shape, 
artificially formed out of the rock, and extending 
eight hundred and two feet to the south, nine bun* 
dred and sixty-six to the north, and fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five to the west. ** There is bat 
one way," says Sir R. K. Porter, *'by which the 
summit of this platform is attained, and that con- 
sists of an ascent by steps, situated in its western 
iace, nine hundred and sixtv-one feet from the 
southern face, and two hundred and eight from the 
northern. The approach is on a scale so magnifi- 
cent, that it fully prepares the mind for the forms 
of vastness and grandeur that are met with aboi^e. 
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A doable flight of stepe^ on a very gentle ascent, 
rises north and soath: they measure twenty4wo 
feet in width ; each step is three inches and a half 

in height ; and in all, they number fifty-five. The 
niasoiib have not required many blocks of marble in 
their constructioTi, each block bLUi^ bo large as to 
allow ten or fourteen steps to be cut into its solid 
mass. The base these cover is sixty-seven feet by 
twenty-two. On ascending the first flight, an irre- 
gular landing.place presents itself, thirty.seven feet 
by forty-four» whence springs a second flight of 
lorty-eight steps, covering fifty-nine feet by twenty- 
two. A couple of corresponding staircases termi- 
nate on the grand level of tlie platform, by a land- 
ing-place occupying sixty-four feet, and twenty-nine 
feet above the lower one. I invariably rode my 
horse up and down these steps during my visits/' 
When the spectator has reached the summit, an 
astonishing scene opens upon his view ; an almost 
endless succession of terraces, colonades, columns, 
parapets, and portals, formed of mass}' blocks of 
marble, and covered with innumerable and finely 
executed sculptures, representing animals, allego- 
rical figures, men, ceremonies, and processions, oc- 
casionally interspersed with inscriptions in the 
mysterious cuneiform character* An unenlightened 
and imaginative mind might be excused for bellev. 
ing that the vast and elaborately adorned structure 
was the work of the fabled genii. 

This palace, which was tlu n in all its pristine 
beauty, was wantonly devoted to destruction by 
Alexander. The motive which prompted him to 
such an act of barbarism and absurdity is variously 
described by ancient writers; but in no point of 
view can his conduct be defended. According to 
Diodorus, Ciirtius, and Plutarch, the deed was com- 
mitted under the influence ol lust and intoxication, 
and thib story has been adopted and consecrated 
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by the inase of Dryden. At a feast, which tbc 
monarch gave to his officers and their harlots> when 
the whole party had become inflamed with wine^ 

Thais, an Athenian courtesan, is said to have pro* 
posed to burn the palace, in order to avenge the 
destmction of her native city, and the devastation 
of Greece, by the Persians of a former age. The 
suggestion was enthusiastically hailed by Alexander 
and his guests, and the building was soon involved 
in flames. When reason retnmedp the monarch is 
affirmed to have repented, and ordered the confla- 
gration to be extinoruished. A different account is 
given by Arrian. It is to Alexander himself, in the 
full possession of his senses, and unstimulated by 
any one, that he attributes this event. Parmenio, 
says the historian, laboured to dissuade him from 
his purpose, urging that it was folly to destroy what 
he bad won by his arms, and that such a measure 
would alienate from him his Asiatic subjects ; but 
Alexander was immovably determined to take venge- 
ance for the injuries vvliich Greece had long a^o 
saslMined from the sovereig^ns of Persia. As, unfor- 
tunately, the fact cannot be doubted, it is more 
advantageous to the reputation of Alexander that 
credence should be granted to the first of these 
statements, since it is easier to forgive the crime of 
a drunken bacchanal than of a cold-blooded aod 
malignant incendiary. 
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